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In  the  Heart  of  Darfcest  Africa  .  .  , 

Over  7000  Miles  from  Home  —1100  Miles  from  nearest  Seopor 


Over  two  years  ago,  a  copper-cobalt  mining  company  ordered 
two  A-Frame  Packiess  Acid  Pumps  with  V-belt  drive  to  handle 
fine  sand  and  slimes  in  an  acid  copper  sulphate  solution,  the 
Sp.  G.  being  1.5.  Each  pump  handles  80  Imperial  G.P.M. 
against  a  total  clearwater  head  of  70  feet.  After  these  pumps 
had  been  In  operation  for  some  time,  this  largest  mining  com¬ 
pany  in  that  distant  country  ordered  eight  more  Packless  Acid 
Pumps,  making  a  total  of  ten. . . .  Products  of  this  mining  company 
are  aiding  in  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations;  copper  for 
the  many  uses  that  are  well  known  and  cobalt  for  alloys  to 
make  high-speed  cutting  tools  which  retain  their  hardness  at  red 
heat,  electric  resistance  elements,  etc.  AH  of  these  are  vital  In 


war  production.  .  .  .  Packless  Pumps,  as  the  name  impHe! 
require  no  packing  and  further  they  have  no  liquid  or  mechani 
cal  seal.  Protection  against  corrosive  and  abrasive  action  I 
provided  by  Maximix  Rubber,  Neoprene,  or  other  synthet 
materials.  If  your  output  of  vital  war  metal  is  hampered  b 
troublesome  acid  pumps,  or  if  you  are  expanding  your  facility 
to  increase  production,  write  the  nearest  office  listed  below  f< 
Catalog  No.  741;  then,  you  supply  the  Priority  and  we 
supply  the  pumps. 

PACKLESS  PUMP! 

AND  HYDROSEAl  SAND  AND  SLURRY  PUMP 


HYDROSEAl,  PACKIESS  AND  MAXIMIX  DESIGNS  ARE  COVERED  BY  PATENTS  AND  APPLICATIONS  IN  THE  MAJOR  MINING  CENTERS  OP  THE  WORLD  AND  CAN  BE  PURCHASED  ONLY  THROUGH  THES£<0MP'» 

the  ALLEN-SHERM AN-HOFF  CO.,  229  S.  15th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Offices  or  Representatives  in  most  Principal  Of 

CANADA:  CANADA  PUMPS  LIMITED,  Kitchener,  Ontario  AUSTRALIA:  CROSSLE  &  DUFF  PTY.,  LTD..  360  Collim  Streol,  Mdlx 

»  SOUTH  AFRICA:  THE  DENVER  MACHINERY  CO.,  LTD.,  206  Commissioner  St.,  Johannesburg 
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Xh3  world’s  largest  producer  of 
mi  gnesium  metal,  Basic  Mag- 
ne:  ium,  Inc.,  is  also  one  of 
th«  country’s  biggest  targets 
for  rumor,  gossip,  and  general 
speculation.  In  so  far  as  cen¬ 
sorship  permits.  Engineering 
aft'/  Mining  Journal  will  pre¬ 
sent  next  month  the  truth 
about  the  technical  side,  at 
least,  of  this  vast  undertaking. 
Accounting  in  itself  for  about 
30  percent  of  U.  S.  magnesium 
production,  BMI  sprawls  out 
over  a  couple  of  square  miles  of 
Nevada  desert  as  though  su¬ 
premely  conscious  of  its  own 
importance.  War,  of  course, 
guarantees  the  present  im¬ 
portance  of  BMI,  but  in  the 
peaceful  (we  hope)  future,  who 
knows  T  Certainly  our  govern¬ 
ment  will  not  discard  lightly 
onr  investment  in  Basic  of 
$120,000,000,  and  the  plant 
may  come  to  be  as  important 
in  peace  as  in  war. 


Training  miners  for  under¬ 
ground  work  presents  many 
difficulties  not  encountered  in 
manufacturing  plants.  Hence 
any  pioneer  effort  in  develop¬ 
ing  ways  and  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  supply  of  trained 
miners  is  important  at  any 
time,  but  particularly  in  this 
period  of  manpower  shortage. 
For  this  reason  we  are  pleased 
to  be  able  to  publish  next 
month  an  extensive  and  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  employee 
training  program  of  the  Ana¬ 
conda  Copper  Mining  Co.  at 
Butte.  The  scope  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  extends  from  preliminary 
instruction  of  prospective  em¬ 
ployees  to  the  education  of  all 
on  the  payroll,  with  the  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  development  of  pro¬ 
spective  supervisors.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  capped  by  the  Super¬ 
visors  Training  Institute,  in 
which  lectures,  conferences, 
problems,  quizzes,  and  inspec¬ 
tion  trips  are  used  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  education  of  the  super¬ 
visory  force.  All  mining  com¬ 
panies  may  not  be  able  to  du¬ 
plicate  Anaconda’s  student 
training  program,  but  they  can 
adapt  to  their  needs  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  training  all  employees, 
and  particularly  supervisors. 
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WILFLEY  High  Efficiency  pumps  form 
basic  link  in  stepped-up  production  sche 
ules  where  a  continuous,  uninterrupte 
flow  of  sands,  slimes  and  slurries  is  imper 
tive.  This  pump  operates  continuously  ov 
long  periods  without  attention.  Exclusii 
features  of  design  arid  construction,  pi 
many  years  of  practical  experience  in  tl 


field,  make  it  the  pump  to.  use  wherevi 


PRODUCTION  is  the  REAL  job.  PumpiJ 
parts  of  rubber,  alloy  iron,  alloy  steels 


engineered  correctly  to  suit  your  indivij 
ual  problem.  Write  for  complete  detai 

A.  R.  Wilfley  &  Sons#  Inc.#  Denver#  Colo.#  U.S« 
New  York  Office:  1775  Broadway#  New  York  Cl 
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Aviation  ~ A  Progress  Report 

The  Lessons  of  War  Become  the  Key  to  a  Richer  Peace 


Tunisia,  Pantf.i.leria,  Sicily  —  stepping  stones 
to  inoinentoiis  exeiits!  But  that  is  not  all.  For 
thev  spell  out  aeross  the  blue  waters  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  a  pattern  of  inxasion  that  has  progressed 
far  since  last  snininer’s  first  major  Commando  oper¬ 
ation  against  the  r’rcnch  coast. 

I'’rom  Dieppe,  von  remember,  too  many  of  the 
raiders  nexer  got  back.  But  in  Tunisia,  and  on 
through  Sicily,  the  Allied  might  ploxvcd  inexorably 
forxxard,  xxinning  objeetixe  after  objcctixc  at  a  sur¬ 
prisingly  loxv  cost  in  casualties.  Air  supremacy  over 
the  battlefield?  Yes.  But  xve  have  learned,  too,  hoxv 
to  saxe  lives  and  shorten 

the  xxar  by  strategic  air  - 

bombardment  as  a  prelude 

to  mxasion.  appearing  nn 

T  hus  the  bombardment  mu  publications, 

plane -rarely  seen  by  the  one  and  one-half 

doughboys  on  the  fighting  are  dedicated  to  i 

fronts— is  destined  to  saxe  the  part  that  each 

their  lixes  by  hundreds  of  the  war  effort  and 

thousands  in  the  dccisix  c  the  magnific 

attacks  that  arc  to  come.  complishments  of 

This  fact  is  confirmed  by  - 

the  cold  calculations  of 

the  responsible  strategists.  It  xxill  gwe  renexxed 
courage  and  confidence  to  every  member  of  the 
armed  forces  and  of  the  home  fronts  throughout 
the  United  Nations. 

Imr  instance:  thorough  strategic  bombardment 
of  an  objcctixc  reduces  by  nearlv  fiftv  per  cent  the 
surface  forces  required  for  inxasion.  Anticipated 
losses  arc  reduced  from  more  than  fiftv  per  cent  of 
the  original  ground  force  to  about  txvcntv  per  cent. 
Precision  bombardment  — as  used  on  railroad  objec¬ 
tives  in  Rome  — reduces  this  percentage  of  loss  still 
further  xxdicn  it  is  folloxx’cd  bv  offensive  action  on 
the  ground. 


This  is  the  fifteenth  of  a  series  of  edito¬ 
rials  appearing  monthly  in  all  McGraw- 
Hill  publications,  reaching  more  than 
one  and  one-half  million  readers.  They 
are  dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  telling 
the  part  that  each  industry  is  playing  in 
the  war  effort  and  of  informing  the  pub¬ 
lic  on  the  magnificent  war-production  ac¬ 
complishments  of  Americans  industries. 


The  inference  is  clear.  Effective  prosecution  of 
the  xvar  xxill  require  smaller  ground  combat  forces 
and  much  larger  air  forces  than  some  of  our  strate¬ 
gists  once  thought. 

Our  most  urgent  need,  then,  is  for  ever-mounting 
fleets  of  aircraft.  And,  fortunately,  this  is  just  xxhat 
xve  arc  getting.  T  he  American  aircraft  industn'  noxv 
is  producing  as  many  airplanes  as  all  the  rest  of  the 
xxorld  combined.  In  1938  xve  made  100  planes  a 
month.  Noxv  xve  make  three  times  that  manv  in  a 
single  xvorking  dav.  Bv  the  end  of  1943,  our  pro¬ 
duction  rate  xxill  be  about  10,000  a  month. 

But  at  this  stage  of  the 

-  xxar,  tvpes  of  planes  are 

f  a  series  of  edito-  important  than  mere 

ly  in  all  McGrau-  numbers.  In  the  early 

ching  more  than  months  the  program  xvas 

ion  readers.  They  heavy,  and  properly  so, 

'nirpose  of  telling  xx  ith  single-engine  trainers. 

ustry  is  playing  in  T  hen,  as  training  planes 

'^forming  the  pub-  accumulated,  the  empha- 

var- production  ac-  sis  shifted  to  heax  ier  tx  pes. 

r erica  s  industries.  Noxx'  xx  e  are  turning  out 

-  multi-engined  bombers  at 

a  rate  that  is  the  enxx'  of 
the  entire  xvorld.  Some  months  ago  the  President 
rex  ealed  that  xve  xvere  manufacturing  500  long-range 
bombers  every  month.  TTie  figure  xxas  conserxatixe 
exen  then.  And  soon  xve  shall  be  producing  planes 
of  this  one  type  at  a  rate  adequate  to  replace  the 
normal  losses  of  a  fleet  of  at  least  1000  American 
heavy  bombers  operating  as  continuously  as  the 
xxcather  xvill  permit. 

A  glimpse  of  the  poundage  production  mav  help 
us  still  further  to  exaluate  the  miraculous  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  ax'iation  industry  as  a  xxhole.  It  xvas 
89,000,000  in  1941  .  .  .  291,000,000  in  1942  .  .  . 
911,000,000  in  1943  .  .  .  and  1,417,000,000  in  1944 


J 


—  if  we  need  it.  There  you  have  the  inagnifieent 
reeord  of  the  American  aircraft  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  —  a  monument  to  the  cooperation  of  indus¬ 
try,  labor,  government,  and  to  all-out  teamwork 
between  the  aviation  industry  and  those  other  in¬ 
dustries  which  have  converted  their  facilities  to  the 
manufacture  of  airplanes. 

\Miat  of  our  enemies  and  our  Allies? 

German  production  probably  has  flattened  out 
at  2500  a  month  — with  downward  revision  in  im¬ 
mediate  prospect.  Japan  may  be  able  to  produce  as 
many  as  1000  planes  a  month  —  until  we  get  our 
new  long-range  super-bombers  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  whittle  down  that  figure.  Italy  may  be  able  to 
turn  out  her  500  a  month  —  for  a  little  longer.  At 
best  the  maximum  Axis  monthly  total  is  4000. 

Add  to  our  monthly  score  of  nearly  8000,  a  total 
of  approximately  4000  for  Britain,  Canada  and 
Russia,  and  the  United  Nations  score  comes  to 
12,000  monthlv.  T  here  we  ha\c  a  three  to  one  ad¬ 
vantage  for  our  side.  And  bctv\ccn  our  own  rising 
production  and  the  brilliant  operations  of  our 
bomber  commands  we  should  soon  boost  the  ratio 
well  above  that  figure.  Therein  lies  the  certainty  of 
continued  and  growing  air  superiority  over  all  the 
far-flung  bai:tlcficlds. 

The  critics  of  American  airplane  qualitv  have  been 
silenced  ever  since  the  ratio  of  enemy  combat  losses 
to  our  own  on  bombardment  missions  surpassed 
four  to  one.  In  the  Pacific  \vhcrc  our  hca\  ily  armed 
and  armored  planes  are  knocking  off  the  desperately 
stripped  racing  craft  of  the  Nipponese,  enemy  losses 
often  run  as  high  as  eight  to  one  or  more.  In  the 
Mediterranean  theater,  where  the  Italians  were 
abandoned  by  their  Allies,  the  story  is  much  the 
same.  Only  in  the  wcll-dcfcndcd  homeland  of  the 
Nazis  do  we  sometimes  drop  below  the  average,  but 
even  in  those  rare  instances  the  ratio  is  still  well  in 
our  favor  and  the  effectiveness  of  our  bombardment 
is  adding  constantlv  to  our  margin. 

#  *  # 

Behind  the  production  lines  the  battle  of  research 
and  design  still  rages.  In  many  a  laboratory  night- 
shift,  on  many  a  secret  test  field,  new  and  terrible 
surj^rises  for  the  enemy  are  in  the  making.  Super¬ 
bombers,  destined  for  Tokyo,  have  long  sinee  passed 


out  of  the  design  stage  and  the  Japanese  may  learn 
about  them  almost  any  day.  New  diseoveries,  de¬ 
signed  to  sow  swift  and  silent  devastation,  are  farther 
along  than  our  enemies  believe.  No  longer  will  fog 
or  storm  or  night  be  permitted  to  fight  on  the  side 
of  our  foes. 

The  men  of  scienee  who  are  toiling  to  broaden 
the  horizon  of  our  knowledge  stand  today  on  the 
threshold  of  discov'eries  that  have  been  sought  for 
centuries.  New  reservoirs  of  power  may  soon  exert  a 
profound  influence  in  many  fields  of  teehnology 
and  through  them  on  our  way  of  life. 

Once  the  war  is  won  these  new  diseoveries  will 
be  translated  into  better  living.  No  longer  will 
countless  thousands  spend  their  lives  within  their 
own  communities  or  countries.  New  efficiencies  in 
I  transportation  will  bring  world  travel  within  the 
reach  of  many  who  once  had  to  stay  at  home.  New 
family  Nchiclcs  will  na\'igatc  the  skyways  as  easily 
and  safely  as  the  highways.  Already  more  than  a 
dozen  manufacturers  of  airplanes,  ships,  automo¬ 
biles,  and  electrical  equipment  arc  designing,  build- 
I  ing,  or  flying  rotary-winged  aircraft  such  as  the 
helicopter  or  autogyro  to  meet  the  needs  of  tomor¬ 
row’s  families.  New  and  safer  aircraft  of  the  fixed- 
wing  t}pc  are  ready  for  production  as  soon  as 
materials  become  available. 

T’he  quality  that  now  makes  each  of  our  war 
I  planes  worth  so  many  of  those  built  by  our  ene¬ 
mies  will  be  translated  into  the  sturdy  reliability 
demanded  bv  peacetime  operation,  llie  devices  that 
seek  out  and  find  our  enemies  behind  the  \'cil  of 
fog  or  darkness  will,  after  the  war,  reduce  weather 
hazards  to  the  point  where  thev  will  be  no  greater 
in  the  air  than  on  the  ground. 

Science  and  industry  will  eontinue  to  do  their 
jobs  and  do  them  well.  But  if  the  world  is  to  l)c 
made  a  better  place  for  men  to  live  in,  statesman¬ 
ship  must  not  fail  to  do  its  part. 


President,  MeGraw-Hill  Publishing  Company, 
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Miscarriage  of  Judicial  Authority 

A  THOUGHT-PROVOKING  EXAMPLE  of  bu¬ 
reaucratic  tactics  took  place  recently  when  the  War 
Labor  Board  decided  a  Tri-State  district  case. 

In  the  Tri-State  district  approximately  one-fifth 
of  the  6,500  men  engaged  in  productive  operations 
are  members  of  the  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill 
and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO).  The  remaining  four- 
fifths  have  no  union  affiliations. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  response  to  a  union  plea  of 
long  standing,  the  Non-Ferrous  Metals  Commission, 
subsidiary  of  WLB  headquartered  in  Denver, 
granted  an  increase  of  fifty  cents  per  day  to  the 
employees  of  the  unionized  Tri-State  operations. 
Basis  of  the  increase  was  to  establish  parity  with 
Western  mining  camps,  the  nearest  of  which  is 
several  hundred  miles  away.  However,  even  though 
non-unionized  Tri-State  operators  had  long  since 
lodged  pleas  for  raises  equivalent  to  any  the  board 
might  grant  in  this  case,  only  the  unionized  opera¬ 
tions  were  granted  the  increase.  Thus,  in  order  to 
abolish  a  differential  existing  across  hundreds  of 
miles,  the  board  set  up  a  similar  differential  between 
operations  across  the  road  from  each  other. 

Naturally,  this  state  of  affairs  caused  discontent 
among  the  employees  of  non-unionized  operations. 
There  were  threats  of  strike  in  some  cases.  Many 
individuals  left  these  companies  for  jobs  where  they 
eould  enjoy  the  increase.  Like  all  the  Western 
metal-mining  camps,  the  Tri-State  is  short  of  men. 

To  lose  men  when  already  desperately  short  is  a 
serious  matter.  Also,  the  disruption  of  labor  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  principal  zinc-producing  district  in  the 
I'ountry — with  zinc  offering  one  of  the  most  worri¬ 
some  supply  problems  of  the  war  effort — is  a 
problem  of  national  concern.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  operators  appealed  to  Joseph  A.  Hoskins,  Kansas 
City  regional  director  for  WLB — jurisdiction  mean¬ 
while  having  been  transferred  away  from  Denver — 
they  were  informed  that  there  were  2,100  cases  ahead 
of  them  and  they  would  have  to  wait  their  turn. 
What  an  answer  under  such  circumstances ! 

At  this  writing,  WLB  and  its  regional  director 
l>ave  finally  consented  to  hold  hearings  on  the  matter, 
ond  are  going  through  this  ponderous  process  when 
oil  concerned  know  the  facts.  After  enough  delays 


to  satisfy  the  legal  technicians,  no  doubt  serious 
impairment  of  this  vital  production  will  be  averted. 

But  why  aU  the  fuss  ?  One  can  hardly  escape  the 
conclusion  that  some  influences  in  WLB  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  the  Tri-State  district  unionized,  even 
at  the  risk  of  disrupting  the  war  effort.  This,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  Tri-State  miners  have 
the  full  protection  of  the  Wagner  Act  and  are 
exposed  to  union  solicitation,  in  case  they  have  any 
desire  as  individuals  to  join  the  union. 


Gold  Dominant  in  Treasury's 

Postwar  World  Monetary  Plan 

GOLD  PRODUCERS  can  derive  a  measure  of 
encouragement  and  satisfaction  from  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau’s  latest  proposal  for  an  international  organ¬ 
ization  to  stabilize  postwar  currencies.  A  cardinal 
point  in  the  Secretary’s  program  is  the  dominance 
of  gold  in  international  currency  relationships. 

According  to  the  revision  of  the  Treasury’s 
original  plan,  first  announced  last  April,  all  nations 
would  be  eligible  to  join  the  organization,  and  would 
be  encouraged  to  participate  by  contributing  to  an 
international  stabilization  fund.  Contributions 
would  be  in  the  form  of  gold,  or  securities  or  national 
currencies,  with  gold  comprising  from  30  percent  to 
50  percent  of  each  nation’s  quota,  depending  on  cer¬ 
tain  factors  entering  into  an  agreed  upon  formula. 
The  objectives  of  the  fund  would  be  to  stabilize  for¬ 
eign  exchange,  support  monetary  systems,  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  recovery  and  balanced  growth  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade. 

The  fund’s  monetary  unit  would  be  the  “unitas,” 
with  a  value  of  $10  gold.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
137  1/7  grains  of  fine  gold,  based  on  the  Treasury’s 
present  price  of  $35  per  fine  ounce.  United  States 
participation  in  the  fund  would  require  subscription 
of  between  two  and  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars. 
With  a  20-percent  vote  in  the  fund’s  operations,  the 
United  States  would  protect  itself  against  any 
(  hange  in  the  value  of  gold  by  requiring  an  85- 
percent  vote  for  that  purpose. 

The  proposal  is  now  being  studied  by  monetary 
and  banking  authorities  of  thirty  nations,  and  may 
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be  the  subject  of  an  international  conference  this 
winter.  Whatever  the  ultimate  outcome,  gold  seems 
likely  to  hold  the  spotlight  in  any  international  post¬ 
war  monetary  plan. 


Confusion  Over  Cartelization 

AN  INTERESTING  CONTROVERSY,  largely 
behind  the  scenes,  is  now  taking  place  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  cartelization.  Spokesmen  for  the  United 
States,  intent  on  uplifting  the  world’s  underprivi¬ 
leged  to  the  status  of  consumers,  are  denouncing  any 
partitioning  of  markets,  or  price  or  production 
agreements  after  the  war.  This  attitude  is  assumed 
notwithstanding  the  plain  fact  that  we  have  resorted 
by  law  to  such  practices  domestically  in  the  cases 
of  oil,  coal,  and  agriculture,  and  have  indicated  our 
intention  to  adopt  whatever  artifices  are  necessary 
to  maintain  full  employment  after  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that  Britons 
and  Europeans  find  it  impossible  to  visualize  either 
postwar  economic  stability  or  the  preservation  of 
their  national  economies  without  cartelization.  The 
British  are  looking  forward  to  cartels  on  a  bigger 
scale  than  ever,  with  government  sanction  and 
friendly  participation,  as  necessary  for  full  employ¬ 
ment  in  trade-dependent  Britain  and  as  a  means  of 
keeping  their  empire  intact. 

The  mining  industry,  whether  it  so  realizes  or  not, 
is  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  cartelization. 
Most  minerals  are  international  commodities. 
Because  of  water,  caving,  pollution,  and  the  high 
unit  costs  of  limited  production,  mines  affording  any 
liope  of  future  profit  cannot  be  shut  down  with  every 
downsurge  of  demand.  Also,  access  to  the  essential 
products  of  mines  will  be  part  of  the  national  policy 
of  every  nation,  each  being  bent  on  its  own  economic 
stability  and  military  security. 

Unless  the  savages,  coolies,  peasants,  and  peons 
surprise  most  of  us  in  their  abilities  to  purchase 
refrigerators  and  helicopters,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
world  consumer  demand  for  minerals  cannot  be 
maintained  at  the  levels  created  by  war  needs.  In 
the  complex  of  economic  and  national  interests  that 
will  exist  after  the  war,  how  is  production  to  be 
brought  into  line  with  consumption  without  a  chaotic 
and  destructive  period  of  adjustment  except  by 
intelligent  agreement?  It  avails  nothing  to  stand 
on  the  academic  thesis  that  overproduction  has  never 
existed.  A  need  must  be  buttressed  with  purchasing 
power  before  a  market  is  created. 

Apparently  thinking  within  our  government  on 
the  subject  of  cartelization  is  as  confused  as  it  seems 
to  be  on  most  postwar  objectives.  While  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  goes  to  the  extent  of  hampering  the 
war  effort  in  its  program  of  discrediting  producers 
who  have  participated  in  cartels,  out  comes  the 
Treasury  with  a  proposal  for  a  government-operated, 
international  super-cartel,  aimed  at  establishing 
“ever  normal  granaries”  of  all  essential  commodi¬ 


ties.  If  our  government  thinkers  cannot  devise  any¬ 
thing  more  realistic  than  these  absurd  extremities  of 
viewpoint,  they  would  do  well  to  call  off  the  hounds 
and  let  business  men  get  into  step  with  the  postwar 
world  that  is  rapidly  taking  shape  despite  our  starry- 
eyed  economists. 

The  editors  of  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
believe  that  cartelization  of  international  trade  in 
minerals  must  be  accepted  and  practiced  if  strife 
and  chaos  are  to  be  avoided.  There  is  no  inherent 
reason  why  control  of  prices,  production,  or  markets 
need  go  beyond  the  limits  necessary  for  stability. 
As  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  oil  industry,  prices 
high  enough  to  prevent  wreckage  of  important  indus¬ 
tries  are  in  the  public  interest,  as  long  as  control 
does  not  subsidize  inefficiency.  However,  we  firmly 
believe  that  the  logical  part  of  government  in  such 
proceedings  is  not  that  of  management,  but  the 
minimum  participation  necessary  to  protect  the 
interests  of  consumers  and  the  nation. 


Speed  the  Knockout  Blow 

AUGUST  was  marked  by  a  paradox  in  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  war.  Armies  of  the  United  Nations  held 
the  initiative  and  were  taking  the  offensive  on  all 
fronts ;  but  war  production  in  the  United  States  fell 
off  to  an  alarming  extent  at  a  time  when  it  should 
still  be  rising  to  knockout  proportions.  The  military 
establishment  was  quick  to  point  out  the  dependence 
of  campaign  planning  on  a  steady  supply  of  muni¬ 
tions,  and  WPB  officials  intensified  their  efforts  to 
stimulate  both  labor  and  management  to  recover 
planned  production  schedules.  The  crisis  was 
sharper  than  any  yet  experienced  in  the  war-produc¬ 
tion  program. 

Whatever  the  causes,  and  they  are  many,  it  be¬ 
hooves  every  one  of  us  to  realize  the  importance  now 
of  an  all-out  effort  to  quicken  allied  victory.  To 
slacken  production  or  lose  enthusiasm  for  the  job 
now  can  easily  have  an  adverse  cumulative  effect  on 
military  plans.  Our  armies  have  won  a  few  rounds, 
but  the  big  job  remains  to  be  done.  Now  is  the  time 
to  press  the  advantage  of  our  arms  and  strike  with 
greater  power  than  ever  before. 

In  an  appeal  to  war  workers  everywhere  to  stick  to 
their  posts,  Messrs.  Golden  and  Keenan,  labor 
officials  in  the  WPB,  emphasized  the  need  for 
increased  output,  now  that  our  armies  are  coming  to 
close  grips  with  the  Axis.  “We  are  going  to  win 
this  war,”  they  said,  “but  we  will  do  it  sooner  with 
fewer  lives  if  we  realize  how  extremely  tough  the  job 
is.  Men  and  women  must  increase  their  output  by 
sticking  to  their  posts  day  in  and  day  out.” 

Although  not  addressed  particularly  to  miners  the 
admonition  is  pertinent.  It  is  a  challenge  to  labor- 
management  committees  to  improve  production  at 
the  mines,  in  the  knowledge  that  overwhelming 
weight  of  metal  now  will  speed  the  knockout  blow. 
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Reflections  from  Washington 


SUCCESS  of  this  war’s  work-or-fight 
order  may  govern  the  future  outlook 
for  the  non-ferrous  metal  producers. 

Changes  in  the  rules  for  the  induc¬ 
tion  of  men  into  the  armed  forces  and 
the  establishment  of  controls  over  the 
transfer  of  workmen  to  essential  war 
jobs  represent  the  War  Manpower 
Commission’s  final  attempt  to  relieve 
manpower  shortages  without  invoking 
a  national  service  act.  If  the  drive  to 
get  an  additional  2,600,000  workmen 
to  transfer  from  non-essential  occupa¬ 
tions  into  essential  war  jobs  is  success¬ 
ful,  industry  will  be  able  to  start  the 
war  production  curve  up  again  from 
the  plateau  it  has  been  on  for  the  last 
few  months,  and  by  so  doing  will  cre¬ 
ate  a  bigger  need  for  raw  materials 
than  ever  before.  It  is  assumed  that 
for  the  time  being  the  shortage  of 
mine  labor  will  be  partly  relieved  by 
the  release  of  men  from  the  Army 
which  was  announced  last  month 
(E.  &  M.  J.,  August,  p.  99). 

Fathers  to  be  Drafted 

THE  PROGRAM  revises  draft  defer¬ 
ment  regulations  in  an  effort  to  get 
workmen  into  war  jobs.  Pre-Pearl 
Harbor  fathers  who  are  scheduled  to 
be  drafted  starting  Oct.  1  have  until 
that  (late  to  get  into  jobs  on  the  list 
of  critical  occupations  or  forfeit  any 
daim  to  occupational  deferment.  The 
smmd  part  of  the  program  is  a 
tighter  control  on  the  transfer  of 
workers,  aimed  to  keep  men  in  essen¬ 
tial  jobs  they  may  hold  and  to  direct 
the  transfer  of  men  from  non-essential 
occupations. 

The  plan  revolves  around  the  newly 
treated  list  of  critical  occupations  cov- 
tring  the  skills  most  urgently  needed 
by  war  industries.  Employment  at 
one  of  the  critical  occupations  in  a 
^ar  industry  practically  assures  de¬ 
ferment.  However,  local  boards  still 
bave  power  to  act  as  they  see  fit.  This 
8  clearly  brought  out  in  the  Local 
board  Memorandum  which  states: 
“The  inclusion  of  the  registrant’s 
employment  in  Activity  and  Occupa¬ 
tional  Bulletins,  or  exclusion  there¬ 
from,  does  not  conclusively  determine 
fe  occupational  status.”  . 

Con'  ming  the  list  of  critical  occu¬ 
pations  the  memorandum  reads :  “The 
ii^t  of  Critical  Occupations  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  War  Manpower  Com- 
“nssion  and  includes  occupations  re- 
lairing  long  experience  and  in  which 
*  national  shortage  exists  or  would 

if  any  substantial  number  of 


Washington  News  Bureau 

such  persons  qualified  in  those  occu¬ 
pations  be  withdrawn  from  the  labor 
market.  It  is  imperative  that  regis¬ 
trants  engaged  in  critical  occupations 
in  war  production  or  in  support  of  the 
war  effort  should  be  given  grave  con¬ 
sideration  for  occupational  deferment 
by  the  agencies  .of  the  Selective  Serv¬ 
ice  System.  Administrative  action  will 
be  taken  to  insure  such  consideration 
by  the  Selective  Service  System.” 

Along  with  the  list  of  critical  oc¬ 
cupations,  WMC  issued  a  list  of  60 
non-deferable  jobs  and  58  non-defer- 
able  activities.  Men  of  military  age 
in  these  jobs  or  activities  will  be  called 
up  first  regardless  of  dependency 
status  or  importance  to  the  business. 

So  far  mining  interests  have  failed 
to  get  a  ruling  on  the  draft  status  of 
men  in  the  habit  of  working  on  the 
farms  in  the  summer  and  in  the  mines 
in  winter.  If  farm  labor’s  deferred 
status  included  winter  mine  work,  the 
mine  labor  force  would  increase. 

WMC  also  added  a  new  provision 
for  permitting  a  man  to  change  from 
one  essential  job  to  another.  Men  are 
to  receive  certificates  of  availability 
if  they  wish  to  leave  employment 
where  the  wages  or  working  conditions 
are  below  standards  set  by  federal  or 
State  regulation,  or  if  the  wages  are 
below  the  level  approved  by  NWLB. 
Companies  with  substandard  wage 
scales  are  in  a  bad  spot  no  matter 
what  their  line  of  work  may  be. 

Postwar  Disposition  of  Govern¬ 
ment-Owned  Plants 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY,  being 
deeply  interested  in  what  disposition 
the  government  will  make  of  the  enor¬ 
mous  plant  capacity  which  has  been 
built  up  for  war  piirposes,  should  take 
note  of  the  viewpoint  expressed  by 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Jesse  Jones 
on  this  subject.  In  a  radio  speech  on 
July  21  Jones  stated  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  save  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  most  efficient  portion  of  such 
plant  capacity,  inferring  that  the 
principal  criterion  to  be  used  in  de¬ 
termining  how  much  would  be  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  full  employ¬ 
ment.  The  obvious'  conclusion  is  that 
the  government  will  use  the  plants  to 
take  up  whatever  slack  in  employment 
is  left  by  private  enterprise.'  Jones 
pointed  out  frankly  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  in  a  position  to  wreck  several 
industries  by  its  control  of  plant  ca¬ 
pacity,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that 


great  pains  would  be  taken  to  prevent 
such  disruption.  His  viewpoint  was 
that  these  plants  should  be  operated 
by  private  organizations  wherever 
possible,  and  that  full  opportunity 
should  be  given  for  private  enter¬ 
prise  to  acquire  ownership,  at  reason¬ 
able  but  not  at  bai^ain  prices.  It  was 
not  made  clear  whether  Jones  was  ex¬ 
pressing  the  attitude  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  his  own  personal  views,  but 
considering  bis  position  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  in  the  absence  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  the  contrary  that  he  was 
speaking  for  the  Administration  as 
well  as  for  himself.  Jones  emphasized 
the  part  that  Congress  would  play  in 
determining  the  disposition  to  be  made 
of  government  plants. 

Release  of  Soldiers 

AT  THE  LAST  of  August  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  2,750  of  the  total  of  4,500 
men  to  be  furloughed  by  the  Army  to 
the  more  essential  metal  mines  had 
been  released  to  the  mines.  This  indi¬ 
cates  a  considerable  acceleration  of 
the  initial  rate,  as  only  600  men  were 
transferred  during  the  first  week  the 
plan  was  put  into  operation. 

Some  War  Production  Board  offi¬ 
cials  in  charge  of  non-ferrous  metal 
production  have  privately  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Army  may  possibly 
release  more  than  4,500  men.  During 
the  last  days  of  August  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  action  to  that 
effect  is  contemplated.  Without  orders 
to  the  contrary  from  OWM,  the  Army 
certainly  will  not  release  additional 
men,  as  the  present  quota  was  granted 
only  on  such  compulsion. 

Senate  Treaty  Ratification 

AN  INTERESTING  INCIDENT  in 
the  undercover  struggle  to  determine 
Congress’  part  in  deciding  peace  terms 
took  place  in  early  August  when  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  asserted  that  the 
Senate  should  have  the  right  to  decide 
when  a  treaty  is  of  sufficient  magni¬ 
tude  to  require  Senate  ratification. 
This  was  a  reaction  to  the  tendency  of 
the  State  Department  to  pave  the  way 
to  avoid  Congressional  participation 
in  making  terms  of  peace  by  broaden¬ 
ing  the  definition  of  executive  agree¬ 
ments  sufficiently  to  include  the  prin¬ 
cipal  terms  on  which  peace  is  estab¬ 
lished.  This  incident  is  of  interest  to 
domestic  mining  because  of  the  Ad- 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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The 

General 
Land  Office 
Wants  it 

What  do 
YOU 
Think  of 


JJave  you  ever  doue 
any  prospecting?  If  so, 
you  remember  you  were 
free  to  enter  upon  the 
public  domain  and  stake  a  claim  if  you  made  a  mineral  discovery. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  that  freedom  restricted  by  the 
requirement  that  you  first  obtain  a  federal  permit  to  prospect? 

Have  you  ever  developed  a  mineral  discovery  into  a  mine? 
If  so,  you  were  free  to  conduct  the  operation  as  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  as  long  as  you  did  not  violate  the  public  interest. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  that  freedom  restricted  by  the 
requirement  that  you  lease  the  ground  from  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  pay  royalty  on  production? 

The  very  idea  of  having  to  get  a  permit  to  prospect  on  the 
public  domain  strikes  at  a  long-established  custom  in  the  mining 
industry.  And  as  for  developing  mineral  land  only  under  lease 
from  the  Government  on  a  royalty  basis,  the  very  thought  runs 
counter  to  practice  so  generally  accepted  in  the  West  as  to  be 
considered  a  vested  right. 

And  yet  these  proposals  are  precisely  what  the  General  Land 
Office  has  in  mind  as  a  new  policy  in  administering  all  the  min¬ 
eral  lands  of  the  United  States,  They  are  part  of  the  postwar 
thinking  of  the  federal  Government  that  will  affect  private 
enterprise  in  the  domestic  mining  industry. 

What  does  the  mining  industry  think  of  these  intentions? 

Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  has  been  asked  to  find  out. 
So,  after  you  have  read  this  article  and  have  studied  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  of  the  General  Land  Office,  write  and  tell  us  how 
you  feel  about  it. 
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Federal  Control  of  All  Minene 


Believing  that  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States  are 
a  public  asset  and  should  not  be 
privately  exploited,  officials  of  the 
General  Land  Office  propose  to  extend 
the  present  Leasing  Act  to  include  all 
mineral  deposits.  Before  taking  action 
these  officials  want  to  know  what  the 
industry  thinks  about  the  proposal. 
At  their  request,  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  presents  an  outline 
of  the  plan,  its  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages. 

Review  oi  Federal  Policies 

For  background  purposes  let’s  re¬ 
view  briefly  the  federal  policies  for 
exploitation  of  mineral  deposits  on 
the  public  domain. 

From  1785  to  1846  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  as  to  minerals  on  the 


public  lands  was  one  of  reservation 
and  lease.  Typical  was  the  reservation 
of  a  million  acres  of  land  supposed  to 
contain  lead  and  other  minerals.  In 
1846  Congress  authorized  the  sale  of 
these  lands  because  the  leasing  was 
unprofitable  to  the  Government  and 
unsatisfactory  to  lessees.  The  cost 
of  administration  was  reportedly  more 
than  four  times  the  revenue. 

Discovery  of  gold  in  California  in 
1849  led  to  further  change  in  policy 
and  law.  In  the  absence  of  govern¬ 
mental  organization  and  federal  law, 
local  customs  grew  up  by  common  con¬ 
sent  of  miners,  and  governed  the  dis¬ 
position  of  mining  claims.  Those  cus¬ 
toms  were  ultimately  recognized  by 
courts  and  legislatures.  Finally  in 
1866^  Congress  recognized  and  vali¬ 
dated  rights  acquired  in  accordance 


with  such  local  customs  and  provided 
that  mineral  lands  of  the  public  do¬ 
main  should  be  free  and  open  to  ex¬ 
ploration,  occupation,  and  acquisition 
by  conforming  to  established  practice. 
The  principle  of  sale  and  purchase 
was  extended  in  1870-72  to  mineral 
lands  at  the  nominal  price  of  $2.50 
per  acre  for  placer  claims  and  $5  per 
acre  for  lode  claims. 

The  leasing  system  was  revived  by 
Congress  in  1914  with  respect  to  coal 
in  Alaska,  and  in  1917  for  pota^h  on 
all  public  lands  of  the  United  States. 
In  1920  the  general  leasing  lav  was 
passed. 

Provisions  oi  the  Leasing  Act 

The  Leasing  Act  of  1920  is  the  most 
recent  limitation  on  the  free  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  country’s  mineral  resoiiices. 
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It  relates  only  to  deposits  of  coal,  oil, 
oil  sfiale,  gas,  phosphates,  and  sodium 
compounds  on  lands  owned  or  acquired 
by  the  United  States.  Prospecting 
permits  to  search  for  these  minerals 
on  pablie  lands  (except  for  phosphates 
and  oil  shale)  must  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  He  also 
has  authority  to  award  leases  for  the 
mining  of  such  deposits  on  payment 
of  specified  royalties  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

By  contrast,  mineral  deposits  on  the 
public  domain,  other  than  those  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Leasing  Act,  are  still  open 
to  prospectors  who  may  stake  claims 
on  tlieir  discoveries  and  record  them 
in  a  county  office.  These  claims  may 
be  held  indefinitely  by  performing  an¬ 
nual  assessment  work,  or  title  may  be 
acquired,  and  the  deposits  exploited 
privately  without  paj^ment  of  royalty. 

Clean-up  Bills 

Wlien  llie  Leasing  Act  was  passed 
it  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  existing 
claims  on  deposits  of  the  minerals 
thereby  controlled,  which  had  been 
filed  by  prospectors  in  the  customary 
manner.  But  because  these  claims 
were  recorded  in  a  county  office,  and 
not  with  a  federal  agency,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  never  known  how  many 
such  claims  were  recorded,  nor  where 
they  are. 

The  first  step,  therefore  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  of  the  General  Land 
Office  regarding  mineral  lands  is  to 
clear  the  record  on  these  old  claims 
on  deposits  of  oil,  oil  shale,  gas,  phos¬ 
phates,  sodium  salts  and  potash.  This 
is  the  purpose  of  companion  bills, 
H.  R.  2938  and  S.  1139,  cuirently  in¬ 
troduced  in  Congress. 


Briefly,  these  bills  provide  that  the 
holder  of  any  claim  on  deposits  of  the 
minerals  mentioned  above,  shall  within 
six  months  after  the  passage  and 
approval  of  the  bills,  file  a  sworn 
statement  of  the  existence  of  such 
claims.  This  statement  must  be  filed 
in  the  General  Land  Office  in  Wash¬ 
ington  or  in  a  district  office,  of  which 
there  are  22  in  the  United  States  west 
of  the  100th  Meridian  and  3  in  Alaska. 
(Denver,  Colo.,  is  about  on  the  105th 
Meridian). 

Failure  to  file  an  affidavit  in  due 
form  will  render  the  claim  null  and 
void,  and  will  terminate  all  rights  and 
interests  of  the  claimant.  Even  if  the 
required  statement  is  filed,  the  validity 
of  the  claim  will  still  be  open  to  in¬ 
quiry  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  bills  contains  other  requirements, 
but  their  general  purport  is  to  clear 
the  record  so  that  the  federal  Govern¬ 
ment  may  have  full  information  about 
mineral  lands  covered  by  the  Leasing 
Act  of  1920. 

Federal  Recording  of  Claims 

Another  matter  that  looms  large  in 
the  official  mind  of  the  General  Land 
Office  is  the  fact  that  the  federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  no  knowledge  of  all  the 
mineral  claims  that  have  been  staked 
on  the  public  domain.  Under  estab¬ 
lished  custom  these  claims  are  filed  in 
a  County  Recorder’s  office  and  are  not 
a  matter  of  federal  record.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment,  therefore,  does  not  know 
what  claims  have  been  recorded,  nor 
where;  nor  does  it  know  whether  they 
have  been  abandoned  or  are  still  valid 
by  compliance  with  the  requirements 
for  annual  assessment  work.  Only  when 
claims  are  patented  does  the  Govern¬ 


ment  know  of  their  exact  status. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  condition 
the  General  Land  Office  is  proposing 
to  sponsor  a  bill  to  require  the  federal 
registration  of  all  mineral  claims, 
either  in  the  office  at  Washington  or 
in  one  of  the  district  offices  previously 
mentioned. 

On  this  point  the  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Mineral  Policy  said  in  1937 : 

•‘So  far  as  any  requirements  of  the 
(present)  system  are  concerned,  the 
federal  Government  does  not  know 
what  mineral  resources  in  the  public 
domain  are  still  public  property  and 
what  are  covered  by  valid  claims  which 
any  court  must  recognize.  Such  a 
situation  under  modern  conditions  in 
a  well-developed  region  is  an  ana¬ 
chronism.  Under  it  the  Government 
cannot  function  effectively  as  a  trus¬ 
tee  of  the  national  resources.” 

Extension  oi  Leasing  Act 

The  most  radical  step  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  program  of  the  General  Land 
Office  is  the  extension  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  present  Leasing  Act  to 
include  all  mineral  deposits — ferrous 
and  non-ferrous,  metallic  and  non- 
metallic.  No  bill  embodying  this  pro¬ 
posal  has  yet  been  drawn,  but  if  such 
a  bill  were  passed  and  approved  it 
would  mean  that  (a)  all  mineral  land 
would  be  withdrawn  from  entry  ac¬ 
cording  to  present  practice,  (b)  pros¬ 
pectors  would  have  to  get  a  permit 
from  the  federal  Government  to  search 
for  minerals  on  the  public  domain,  and 
(e)  new  mines  would  be  developed 
and  operated  only  under  lease  and 
royalty  arrangement  with  the  Secre- 
t.Trj'  of  the  Interior. 

Gf  all  the  items  in  the  proposed 
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advantages 

1.  Substantial  revenues  are  collected  of  which  the 
State  receives  a  large  share. 

2.  Conservation  is  fostered  through  reduction  of  waste 
®d  encouragement  of  greater  ultimate  recovery. 
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3.  Adjustment  of  rate  of  production  to  market  needs  is 
oided. 

4.  Control  of  monopoly  and  of  harmful  price  fluctua- 
fioDs  is  fostered. 

5.  Care  in  operation  and  safety  and  welfare  of  work¬ 
men  can  be  imposed. 


6.  Maintenance  of  reserves  of  essential  minerals  can 
be  assured. 


DISADVANTAGES 

1.  Increased  Government  staffs  and  costs  (bureaucracy). 

2.  Interference  with  freedom  of  action  of  citizens.  , 

3.  Danger  that  Government  efficiency  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  at  any  time  by  the  withholding  of  appropriations 
necessary  to  administration. 

4.  Unstable  policies  under  changing  administrations. 

5.  Possible  political  favoritism  in  administration. 
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program  of  the  General  Land  Office 
this  extension  of  the  leasing  principle 
involves  the  most  radical  departure 
from  present  practice.  It  is  based  on 
the  philosophy  that  the  mineral  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States  are  a 
public  asset  and  should  not  be 
privately  exploited.  The  idea  is  nei¬ 
ther  new  nor  exclusive  with  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Land  Office.  It  was  expressed 
by  the  Planning  Committee  for  Min¬ 
eral  Policy  in  its  report  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Resources  Board.  In  that  docu¬ 
ment,  published  in  June,  1937,  the 
Committee  stated: 

“Future  mining  development  should 
be  provided  for  by  an  extension  of  the 
leasing  principle,  though  probably  in 
much  simplified  form,  to  all  publicly 
owned  mineral  deposits  in  the  United 
States  proper.  Moreover,  if  legally 
practicable,  any  new  enactment  should 
provide  that  within  a  reasonable 
period  all  holders  of  claims  then  ex¬ 
tant  should  be  required  either  to  apply 
for  patent  under  the  old  law  or  for 
a  lease  under  the  new  law.  By  this 
process  existing  rights  will  become  a 
matter  of  Government  record.  Thus 
the  present  chaotic  condition  will 
gradually  be  cleared  up  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  be  in  a  position  to  func¬ 
tion  effectively  as  the  administrator  of 
all  the  public  mineral  resources.” 

More  recently,  however,  Mr.  Ickes, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  expressed 
his  views  on  the  development  of  min¬ 
eral  resources  on  the  public  lands,  in 
hearings  on  Senate  Resolution  53 
held  in  Washington,  July  23,  1941. 
In  the  course  of  an  extensive  state¬ 


ment  he  summarized  his  opinions  as 
follows : 

“Amendments  to  the  mining  laws 
should  be  made  (a)  to  broaden  the 
coverage  of  the  mineral  leasing  prin¬ 
ciple  as  opposed  to  the  system  of  lode 
and  placer  claims,  (b)  to  require  the 
recording  of  outstanding  mining 
claims  in  the  General  Land  Office,  and 
to  require  annual  report  on  assess¬ 
ment  work  on  such  claims,  and  (c) 
to  bring  lands  acquired  by  various 
federal  Government  agencies  under 
the  same  mining  laws  as  govern  lands 
of  the  public  domain.” 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

The  report  of  the  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Mineral  Policy  lists  some  of 
the  possible  advantages  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  federal  control  of  mineral  de¬ 
posits  and  their  exploitation.  These 
are  summarized  briefly  on  the  preced¬ 
ing  page. 

In  support  of  the  claimed  advan¬ 
tages  the  General  Land  Office  can 
present  a  20-year  record  of  federal 
administration  of  the  Leasing  Act  of 
1920.  In  the  two  decades  following 
its  passage  more  than  110,000  applica¬ 
tions  for  permits  and  leases  were  flled, 
and  on  June  30,  1940,  more  than  5,000 
leases  and  permits  were  outstanding, 
covering  more  than  5,000,000  acres. 
Revenues  for  20  years  amounted  to 
$121,553,000. 

In  opposition  to  this  record  the 
metal  mining  industry  can  point  to  the 
important  role  of  individual  incentive 
in  discovering  and  developing  the 
country’s  mineral  resources,  which 


might  conceivably  be  less  under  the 
controls  of  the  leasing  system  than 
under  established  custom.  It  can  .dso 
be  argued  that  the  methods  of  federal 
control  found  suitable  for  bedded  de¬ 
posits  of  coal  and  potash,  lakes  of 
sodium  compounds,  and  pools  of  oil 
would  not  be  equally  applicable  to  the 
great  variety  of  lode  deposits  of  the 
base  and  precious  metals. 

Revision  of  Mining  Low 


Consistent  with  the  other  proposals 
of  the  General  Land  Office  regarding 
mineral  deposits  on  public  lands,  and 
assuming  their  enactment  into  law,  a 
general  revision  of  the  mineral  land 
laws  would  be  in  order.  As  pointed 
out  before,  the  present  laws  are  the 
codification  of  customs  and  practices 
that  grew  up  in  western  mining  dis¬ 
tricts.  Obviously  they  would  not  be 
in  accord  with  the  proposed  new  poli¬ 
cies  of  reservation  and  lease  and 
would  have  to  be  revised.  This  would 
be  a  complicated  task. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  thoughts  of 
federal  aiithorities  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  regarding  the  future 
discovery  and  exploitation  of  the 
country’s  mineral  resources.  Most 
radical  of  the  proposals  is  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  policies  of  the  Leasing  Act 
of  1920  to  all  mineral  resources.  It  is 
diametrically  opposed  to  present  prac¬ 
tice  and  will  greatly  modify  the  fu¬ 
ture  conduct  of  the  mining  industry. 

What  does  the  industry,  individu¬ 
ally  and  collectively,  think  about  the 
program?  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  invites  your  comment. 
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German  Metallurgy  in  Wartime 


W.  I.  KrolL  Consulting  Metallurgist,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Before  this  war  started,  Germany 
had  already  envisaged  being  cut 
off  from  the  world  supply  bases 
for  raw  materials  and  had  developed 
an  industry  of  substitutes  based  on 
such  metals  and  products  as  would 
remain  at  least  partly  available  in  a 
war  emergency.  Great  attention  was 
also  devoted  to  metallurgical  processes 
for  the  recovery  of  valuable  metals 
from  low-grade  ores  and  from  waste 
and  scrap  materials  or  alloys  which 
could  yield,  disregarding  the  cost,  war 
essential  metals.  Since  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  too,  the  point  of  view  of  cost  has 
to  be  put  aside  at  least  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  in  the  ease  of  essential  or  scarce 
metals,  I  intend  to  call  attention  here 
to  such  German  developments  as  might 
be  of  interest. 


In  1914  Germany  already  had  .some 
knowledge  concerning  brass  bessemer- 
izing.  Tentatively,  brass  and  black 
copper  were  thus  treated  to  reclaim 
the  copper  and  make  zinc  oxide,  used 
as  raw  paint.  Iron  was  sometimes 
added  in  the  converter  to  favor  liquid 
slag  formation.  Drum  converters 
lined  with  magnesia  were  used,  and 
the  fumes  were  condensed  in  bag- 
houses.  The  zinc  white  recovered  is  of 
low  value.  The  copper-bearing  slag 
has  to  be  recycled.  The  charge  can 
be  started  with  liquid  metal,  but  when 
using  coke  to  hot-blast  the  converter, 
solid  metal  can  be  used  too.  The  proc¬ 
ess  is  wasteful,  but  it  found  large  use 
after  the  first  war  for  reclaiming  cop¬ 
per  from  cartridge  case  brass.  With 
black  copper  (90  percent  Cu)  diffi¬ 


culties  resulted  from  the  low  content 
in  combu.stible  metals.  Some  special 
furnaces  wei'e  built  for  this  purpose  in 
which  supplementary  heat  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  oxidation.  The  first 
types  of  these  furnaces,  developed  at 
Hoboken  (Belgium)  and  at  the  Nord- 
(leutsche  Affinerie,  Hamburg  (Ger¬ 
many),  were  not  satisfactory.  It  was 
only  after  introduction  of  the  Gotts- 
ehalk^  high  temperature  furnace  that 
the  problem  was  solved.  This  con¬ 
struction  was  taken  over  from  the  steel 
and  iron  easting  industry,  where  it 
was  introduced  hy  Brakelsberg® .  <  'oal 


1  F.  Mayer,  Metall  und  Krz,  pp.  32'<-329  | 
No.  12  (1936).  F.  Thomas.  Metall  uno 
Erz,  pp.  538-542,  No.  20  (1936). 

®  E.  F.  Cone,  Metals  and  Alloys,  pp.  1  '^5"  : 
110,  No.  5  (1938). 
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SMELTING  BEU.  BRONZE- GERMAN  PRACTICE 


BfiLL  BRONZE-aO  PERCENT  TIN 
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dust  is  used  as  a  combustible.  This 
high  temperature  drum  furnace  can 
be  turned  on  its  horizontal  axis  and 
upside  down;  lateral  tuyeres  permit 
blasting,  if  desired. 

This  hermaphrodite  furnace  may 
find  more  general  application  where 
the  use  of  the  reverberatory  would  ne¬ 
cessitate  extended  refining  time,  and 
wliere  the  converter  would  not  find 
enough  heat  in  the  batch  to  make  the 
reaction  go.  Units  of  30-ton  capacity 
were  in  operation  in  1934. 

Vacuum  treatment  of  molten  brass 
heated  with  silicon  carbide  resistors 
was  attempted  to  distill  off  the  zinc. 
The  process  had  to  be  abandoned  be¬ 
cause  of  bad  construction  and  high 
operating  cost. 

Tin  From  Bells 

In  1915  the  German  Government 
ordered  church  bells  of  no  historical 
or  artistic  value  confiscated  and 
worked  up  for  tin  and  copper.  They 
were  subsequently  replaced,  but  re¬ 
cently  all  bells  have  again  been  taken 
away.  Attempts  were  made  to  elec¬ 
trolyze  these  20  percent  tin  bell 
bn  nzes  after  dilution  to  90  percent 
copper,  using  a  sulphate  bath.  This 
process,  run  on  a  large  scale,  was  a 
failure  due  to  the  impossibility  of 
filtering  the  electrolyte  and  separating 
the  highly  dispersed  SnOj.  The  cell 
voltage  was  high  because  of  layer  for¬ 
mation  at  the  anodes. 

On  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  ac¬ 
quired  in  brass  bessemerizing,  work 
was  begun  in  1916  following  the  same 
lint-s  with  bell  bronzes  (20  percent 
Sn).  Great  difficulties  were  met  at  the 
start  due  to  obstruction  of  the  con¬ 
verter  with  infusible  slag.  After  a 
few  runs  the  capacity  had  been  so  re¬ 
duced  that  no  reasonable  production 
could  be  obtained.  This  was  caused 
by  the  formation  of  SnO-SnOi,  which 
has  a  high  melting  point,  and  stiffens 


the  CuaO  slag.  The  addition  of  iron, 
following  a  suggestion  made  by  Knud- 
sen  for  black  copper,  and  the  increase 
of  the  converter  size,  permitted  this 
trouble  to  be  overcome  ultimately.  The 
definite  operation  was  performed  in 
5  to  7^-ton  drum  converters  with  lat¬ 
eral  tuyeres  lined  with  magnesite. 
The  gases  were  cooled  either  with  air 
or  with  water  applied  externally  in  a 
special  cooling  system,  on  their  way 
to  the  baghouse.  Condensation  with 
Cottrell  precipitators  proved  unsuc¬ 
cessful  to  catch  the  last  traces  of  the 
very  fine  tin  dust.  Generally  bag  fil¬ 
tering  was  adopted,  or  Cottrell,  with 
bags  in  series. 

The  bells  were  exploded  with  dyna¬ 
mite.  The  lumps  were  either  remelted 
in  a  cupola  and  charged  liquid,  or  the 
converter  was  blown  hot  with  coke  and 
charged  with  the  lumps.  The  charge 
lasted  about  2^  hours.  It  was  not 
advisable  to  blow  the  copper  higher 
than  97  percent.  The  anodes,  poured 
from  the  converter  after  skimming 
off  the  slag,  were  generally  of  poor 
shape. 

The  main  surprise  was  the  high 
noble  metal  content  of  the  anodes. 
The  bells  were  mostly  made  from  un¬ 
refined  antique  copper  before  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  wet  electrolysis. 

In  the  bessemerizing,  silver,  which 
is  more  volatile  than  gold,  was  partly 
driven  over  with  the  baghouse  dust. 
It  was  reclaimed  in  the  tin  operations, 
described  later. 

The  comparative  impurity  of  the 
bell  bronzes  caused  some  difficulties 
in  the  copper  production  cycle.  Anti¬ 
mony,  nickel,  and  bismuth  were  bad 
impurities  in  the  anode  material,  and 
lead  and  zinc,  the  latter  introduced  by 
secondary  slags  of  black  copper  refin¬ 
ing,  spoiled  the  tin  fine  dust. 

The  converter  slags  had  to  be  re¬ 
cycled.  This  was  done  in  blast  fur¬ 
naces,  using  additional  copper  mate¬ 


rials  from  different  sources.  A  deg¬ 
radation  of  the  black  copper  took 
place  in  time,  which  resulted  in  a 
progressive  lowering  of  the  flue  dust 
quality.  The  much-dreaded  “tads,” 
caused  by  recycling  of  slags  and  blast 
furnace  flue  dusts,  appeared  after  the 
plants  had  been  running  for  some 
time.  In  the  tin  process  leaching  with 
H2SO4  to  eliminate  ZnO  became  neces¬ 
sary.  In  one  place,  lead  was  tenta¬ 
tively  partially  removed  from  the  dust 
with  NaOH.  So  long  as  the  tin  anodes 
ran  as  high  as  80  percent  tin,  they 
were  considered  convenient  for  the 
sulpho-stannate  electrolysis. 

A  flowsheet  gives  general  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  bell-bronze  bessemeriz¬ 
ing.  The  total  tin  losses,  from  bronze 
to  collected  flue  dust,  including  those 
resulting  from  slagging  in  the  recy¬ 
cling  processes,  might  have  been  10 
percent,  while  the  copper  recovery  as 
anodes,  including  recycling  losses  in 
slags,  may  have  been  95  percent.  Blast 
furnace  slags  were  dumped  with  maxi¬ 
mum  0.3-0.5  percent  Cu,  1  percent  Sn. 

The  volatilization  of  tin  in  the  con¬ 
verter  is  not  yet  understood.  Tin 
metal  boils  at  2427  deg.  C.,  copper  at 
2557  deg.  C.,  which  is  close  together. 
The  flue  dust,  however,  contains  less 
than  1  percent  copper.  Sn02  is  known 
to  be  little  volatile  but  SnO  may  be 
the  main  agent  in  tin  volatilization. 
Coke  is  always  present  on  the  bath 
surface  which  tends  to  reduce  any 
SnOa  to  SnO  or  metal.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  SnOa  is  formed  by  the 
blast,  which  is  reduced  to  volatile  SnO 
by  coke  and  excess  Cu.  SnO  burns  to 
SnOa  at  the  converter  mouth. 

The  volatilization  of  tin  in  a  re¬ 
ducing  medium  is  demonstrated  by  the 
practice  of  one  plant,  which  detinned 
reverberatory  furnace  slags  in  a  so- 
called  “slot  furnace,”  with  excess  coke, 
and  collected  the  dust  in  a  baghouse. 

{To  be  continued  next  month) 
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Editor 


ALUMINUM-From  Bauxite  t 


Reynolds'  Alabama  plant,  unique  in  the 
light  metal  industry,  integrates  ore 
treatment  and  metal  fabrication  into  a 
single  continuous  operation  embodying 
innovations  in  design  and  control.  For 
a  clear  picture  of  this  straight-line  flow 
from  mine  through  rolling  mill,  see  the 
diagram  on  page  55. 

H.  C.  PARMELEE 


IN  TRANSFORMING  one  square  mile  of 
northern  Alabama  cotton  land  into 
a  plant  for  the  production  and 
fabrication  of  aluminum  and  its  alloys, 
Reynolds  Metals  Company  has  per¬ 
formed  one  of  the  modern  miracles  that 
have  characterized  American  industry's 
vital  contributions  to  the  war.  The  time¬ 
table  of  the  undertaking  is  impressive ; 
not  only  for  the  speed  of  constructiciii 
but  also  for  the  assemlily  of  competent 
technical  and  business  staffs  and  llie 
coordination  of  all  the  factors  that 
play  a  part  in  bringing  a  large  indus¬ 
trial  project  to  the  stage  of  producti<in. 
The  net  result  is  unique  in  the  aluuii- 
num  industry — a  straight-line  plant 
in  which  bauxite  enters  at  one  end  and 
finished  aluminum  alloy  sheet  and  r  id 
are  shipped  from  the  other.  Inspirati*  n 
for  the  enterprise,  and  dynamic  enercy 
for  its  completion,  came  from  R. 
Reynolds,  long  a  fabricator  of  aluun- 
num,  who  foresaw  in  1940  the  need  •  f 
greatly  increased  aluminum  produc¬ 
tion  in  this  country.  His  venture  ii'’0 
the  held  of  production  was  the  first  uf 
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lurgy  of  bauxite  the  cyanide  metallur¬ 
gist  will  find  a  familiar  sequence  of 
methods  and  equipment  that  parallel 
those  used  in  the  eyanidation  of  gold 
and  silver  ores.  For  example,  grinding 
the  ore  in  solution;  continuous  settling,, 
washing  and  filtration  of  the  pulp; 
disposal  of  the  waste  solids  and  re¬ 
covery  of  the  valuable  solution;  pre¬ 
cipitation  and  separation  of  the  metal 
content;  and  return  of  the  spent  solu¬ 
tion  or  liquor  to  the  head  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  parallel  is  not  exact,  but  is 
suflBciently  close  to  be  noticeable,  using 
caustic  soda  liquor  for  the  treatment 
of  bauxite  and  cyanide  solution  for 
gold  ores.  There  is  of  course  no  coun¬ 
terpart  in  eyanidation  for  the  hot  di¬ 
gestion  of  the  bauxite  under  pressure 
or  for  the  reduction  by  electrolysis  of 
alumina  to  aluminum. 

A  summary  of  operations  at  Rey¬ 
nolds’  Listerhill  plant  comprises:  (1) 
crushing,  stockpiling  and  bedding  the 
bauxite;  (2)  grinding  in  caustic  soda 
liquor,  digestion,  and  separation  of  red 
mud  from  sodium  aluminate  liquor; 
(3)  precipitation  of  aluminum  hydrate 
which  is  calcined  to  alumina;  (4)  elec¬ 
trolytic  reduction  of  alumina  to  metal 
which  is  cast  into  pigs;  (5)  alloying 
and  rolling  into  sheets  and  rods. 

Stockpiling  and  Bedding 

Although  Reynolds  started  opera¬ 
tions  with  high-grade  bauxite  from  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  the  plant  was  de¬ 
signed  with  fiexibility  ‘for  handling 
low-grade  ore  as  well.  Bauxite  is 
dumped  from  railroad  cars  over  a 


TIME  TABLE  OF  THE  PROJECT 


Work  Started  on  design  of  plant  by  J.  £.  Sirrine  &  Com¬ 
pany,  engineers,  Greenville,  S.  C. 


Construction  began  at  plant  site.  In  addition  to  alumina 
and  reduction  works,  site  had  to  be  equipped  with  water 
filtration  plant,  boiler  plant,  machine  shops,  rectification 
eq[uipment,  offices  and  laboratory. 


31,  1940-^  Plant  design  completed  and  equipment  substantially 
bought. 


18, 1941—  Aluminum  produced,  two  days  less  than  six  months  after 
construction  began. 


1941—  Design  of  rolling  mill  under  way, 


Hot  mill  of  this  unit  in  operation;  remainder  of  plant  func¬ 
tioning  at  increasing  rate  in  later  months  of  year. 


tdolled  Metal 


quantities  of  fendc  oxide, 
combined  water.  The  most  desirable 
ore  is  high  in  alumina  and  low  in  silica. 

soda  to  form  soluble  sodium  aluminate,  / 

the  silica  forms  insoluble  sodium  alumi-  ^  \  l\ 

num  silicate,  thus  causing  a  loss  of 

one  pound  of  each  per  pound  of  silk-a.  '  i  i\\ 

In  general,  foreign  ores,  say  from  the  '•  'J' V 

Guianas,  are  lower  in  silica  than  those  ^ 

of  the  United  States,  and  have  been 

preferred.  But  the  advent  of  war  and  f  ,  ^ 

the  shortage  of  shipping  have  made  it  ' .  ,  ^ 

necessary  also,  despite  drawbacks,  to  ^ ,  ^iW|L 

use  lower  grade  and  less  desirable  ff  / 

ores  from  Arkansas  and  Alabama. 

The  production  of  alumina  from  •  /• 
bauxite  by  the  Bayer  process  and  the 
reduction  of  the  oxide  to  aluminum  by 

the  Hall  process  are  well  known  and,  K:  r 

with  modifications,  practiced  through-  BAUXITE,  dumped  into  a  track  hopper,  is 

out  the  industry.  In  the  hydrometal-  conveyed  to  crushing  and  screening  plant 


its  kind  in  the  United  States  in  50 
years. 

Prime  factor  in  the  location  of  an 
aluminum  reduction  plant  is  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  large  and  reliable  source 
of  power.  In  this  instance  the  choice 
fell  on  the  Muscle  Shoals  area  of  the 
Teniiessee  Valley  Authority  in  north¬ 
western  Alabama.  The  location  also 
afforded  other  essential  facilities — 
water  and  rail  transportation  for  in¬ 
coming  bauxite,  soda  ash,  lime,  caustic 
5oda  liquor,  petroleum  coke,  pitch,  and 
other  supplies,  and  outgoing  shipments 
of  finished  products;  a  mild  climate 
'vith  an  open  winter;  adequate  water 
resources;  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
intelligent  labor,  white  and  colored. 

Bauxite,  the  principal  ore  of  alumi¬ 
num  is  essentially  a  mixture  of  hy¬ 
drated  aluminum  oxides,  mono-  and 
tri-hydrate  in  varying  proportions, 
idth  impurities  in  the  form  of  iron, 
titanium,  manganese  and  silica.  The 
tiigher  grade  ores  run  up  to  55  to  60 
percent  alumina,  and  contain  variable 
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and  weighing  of  the  bauxite,  and  I  he 
necessary  correction  of  the  soda  con¬ 
tent  of  the  weak  liquor  returned  via 
evaporators  and  heat  exchangers  from 
the  precipitation  process.  The  aim  u 
to  obtain  a  ratio  of  alumina  to  s«  da 
which,  at  the  temperature  and  pres¬ 
sure  of  digestion,  will  dissolve  the  mfix- 
inmra  amount  of  alumina  from  the  ore, 
and  permit  precipitation  of  the  opti¬ 
mum  amount  from  the  enriched  liquor. 

Consideration  must  also  be  given  to 
the  prevention  of  premature  precipita¬ 
tion  of  alumina,  and  hence  to  the 
quantity  that  will  be  retained  in  solu¬ 
tion  when  the  digested  mixture  is  later 
released  to  atmospheric  pressure  and 
low^er  temperature.  This  ratio  is 
checked  on  a  sample  of  liquor  from  the 
primary  thickener  following  digestion. 
Variations  from  the  desired  limits  call 
for  correction  of  the  strength  of  the 
liquor.  If  soda  ash  and  lime  are  in  use, 
the  correction  is  made  at  the  ball  mill. 
If  grinding  is  done  in  caustic  liquor  it 
is  properly  fortified  in  storage  tanks 
from  which  the  fiow  is  carefully  me¬ 
tered,  part  of  the  liquor  going  to  the 
ball  mill,  part  to  the  digester  feed  tank. 

Digestion  is  a  continuous  process 
through  three  digesters  arranged  in 
series.  These  pressure  vessels  each' pro¬ 
vide  about  twenty  minutes  detention  for 
the  digesting  pulp.  In  each  tank  a  rotat¬ 
ing  mechanism  keeps  the  coarser  solids 
in  suspension.  Steam  at  125  pounds, 
from  a  battery  of  three  B.&W.  boilers, 
supplies  the  superheat  necessary  for 
dissolving  the  alumina  from  the  baux¬ 
ite.  Here  the  alumina  goes  into  solu¬ 
tion  as  sodium  aluminate  and  the  iron 
and  other  impurities  are  precipitated. 
Time  is  required  for  the  desilication  of 
the  liquor  by  the  precipitation  of  sod¬ 
ium  aluminum  silicate,  but  ultimately 
this  is  thrown  down  in  the  latter  stages 
of  digestion. 

The  digested  pulp  is  discharged  into 
flash  tanks  where  the  pressure  is  re¬ 
duced  to  atmospheric  and  the  temper¬ 
ature  drops  somewhat  below  boiling. 


CRUSHING  PLANT  at  right,  with  conveyor  to  stockpiiing 
tower  in  right  background.  Unfinished  bedding  plant  at  left 


grizzly  into  a  track  hopper  and  fed  to 
a  conveyor  belt  running  up  to  the 
crusher  house.  Here  the  ore  passes 
over  an  Allis-Chalmers  vibrating  screen 
of  l^-in.  spaced  rods.  The  oversize 
passes  through  a  Dixie  hammermill 
and  joins  the  screen  undersize.  The 
combined  flows  are  then  conveyed  by 
belt  to  the  stockpiling  tower  where  the 
ore  runs  onto  a  boom  conveyor  that 
can  be  swung  through  an  arc  of  180 
deg.  This  arrangement  makes  possible 
the  separate  piling  of  different  classes 
of  ore — at  the  present  time,  two  domes¬ 
tic  and  one  imported.  These  ores  are 
subsequently  blended  in  a  bedding 
building  in  order  to  obtain  a  uniform 
feed  to  the  alumina  plant.  The  stock¬ 
piles  are  reclaimed  by  a  Sauerman  re¬ 
versible  dragline,  which,  like  the  boom 
conveyor,  can  travel  through  an  effec¬ 
tive  arc  of  180  deg.  Ore  is  dragged  to 
a  hopper  feeding  a  conveyor  that  runs 
to  the  top  of  the  bedding  building  and 
discharges  onto  a  distributing  convey¬ 
or.  A  sample  is  cut  out  on  the  way  up. 

The  duplex  bedding  building  pro¬ 
vides  several  days’  supply  of  under¬ 
cover  storage.  The  bedding  oper¬ 
ation  is  similar  to  that  used  as  prelim¬ 
inary  to  smelting  operations.  Ores  of 
varied  analyses  are  bedded  in  hori¬ 
zontal  layers.  Reclamation  provides 
nearly  vertical  cutting  of  all  layers  to 
produce  a  uniform  feed  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  follows. 

Wet  Grinding  cmd  Digestion 

Another  departure  at  this  plant 
from  earlier  practice  is  the  wet  grind¬ 
ing  of  bauxite  in  caustic  soda  liquor 


obtained  from  a  chemical  plant  in  the 
State.  Alternative  to  caustic  soda 
liquor  is  the  use  of  soda  ash  and  lime, 
for  which  facilities  are  also  provided, 
but  wet  grinding  is  practiced  in  either 
case.  Compared  with  the  fine  grinding 
of  previously  dried  bauxite  before  di¬ 
gesting  in  soda  liquor,  the  wet  process 
simplifies  operations  substantially. 

From  a  storage  bin  in  the  wet  grind¬ 
ing  unit,  bauxite  is  fed  by  a  Merrick 
Feedoweight  to  a  ball  mill  operating  in 
closed  circuit  with  a  classifier  where  it 
is  ground  to  approximately  20  mesh. 
This  is  a  critical  control  point  in  the 
process,  and  care  must  be  exercised  to 
proportion  the  alumina  and  caustic 
soda  in  the  mixture  going  to  the  di¬ 
gesters.  Hence  the  accurate  sampling 


STOCKPILING  and  reclaiming  tower,  with  bedding  plant  in  background 
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1,  Railroad  cars 
2t  Vibrating  screen 
3*  Hammermill 
4*  Boom  conveyor 
5.  Stockpile  and  Souermon  dragline 
6*  Bedding  bins 

7*  A’C  boll  mill  and  Dorr  classifier 
8.  Slurry  tank 
9*  3  Steam  digesters 


LEGEND 

10.  Pressure  release  tanks 

11.  3  Red  mud  thickeners 

12.  3  Washing  thickeners 

13.  8  Vallez  clarifiers 

14.  4  Oliver  filters 

15.  27  Pachuca  precipitators 

16.  2  Dorr  hydroseparators 

17.  Dorr  tray  thickener 

18.  Seed  hydrate  Pachuca  tank 


19.  Quadruple  effect  evaporator 

20.  Weak  solution  storage  tank 

21.  2  Dorr  3-stage  classifiers 

22.  4  Conkey  dewaterers 

23.  4  Rotary  kilns  and  coolers 

24.  Electrolytic  cells 

25.  Aluminum  ingots 

26.  Rolling  mill  '  ^ 

27.  Rail  shipment 


SURFACE  of  precipitation  tank  in  which 
rich  liquor  is  agitated  with  seed  charge 


The  steam  released  at  this  stage  is  used 
in  quadruple-effect  evaporators  ior  the 
concentration  of  weak  liquor  return¬ 
ing  to  storage  tanks  after  precipitation 
of  hydrated  alumina. 

Separating  Liquor  and  Residue 

After  digestion  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  remove  an  apprecial)le 
quantity  of  sharp  sand  which  occurs  in 
some  of  the  domestic  ore  and  which 
proved  to  be  highly  erosive  on  pipes 
and  valves.  So  the  discharge  from  the 
flash  tanks  enters  a  conical  tank,  the 
spigot  discharge  of  which  is  washed  in 
a  two-stage  Akins  spiral  classifier. 

The  recovery  of  sodium  aluminate 
liquor  and  the  disposal  of  the  so-called 
red  mud,  which  contains  iron  and  other 
impurities  in  the  ore,  is  accomplished 
by  a  process  of  continuous  thickening 
and  vacuum  filtration  familiar  to  cyan¬ 
ide  metallurgists,  using  Dorr  thick¬ 
eners  and  Oliver  filters.  The  thicken¬ 
ers  are  insulated  and  covered  to  con¬ 
serve  heat,  the  walls  being  coated  with 
layers  of  rock  wool,  asbestos,  and 
waterproof  coating  to  a  thickness  of 
about  5  in.  The  underflow  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  thickeners  is  pumped  to  washing 
thickeners,  the  underflow  of  which  is 
further  washed  and  filtered  on  Olivers. 
The  filter  cake  is  repulped  and  pumped 
to  a  storage  pond. 

The  overflow  of  both  primary  and 
washing  thickeners  is  sent  to  uncla  ri¬ 
fled  liquor  storage  tanks  from  which  it 
is  pumped  under  40  lb.  pressure  to  a 
battery  of  Vallez  clarification  filters. 
These  are  closed  cylinders  fitted  with 
metal  screen  discs  on  which  paper 
pulp  is  used  as  a  filter  aid.  The  pulp 
is  introduced  with  the  liquor  when  a 
filter  is  put  in  service,  and  the  liquor 


FINAL  WASHING  and  dewatering  of  hydrated  alumina  in  Conkey  filters  before  calcination 


circulated  until  a  clear  filtrate  is  ob¬ 
tained.  Thereafter  liquor  flows  through 
the  filter  until  the  pressure  builds  up 
and  the  volume  of  filtrate  falls  off  to 
an  uneconomical  point.  The  filter  is 
then  washed  by  internal  sprays  which 
dislodge  and  discharge  the  pulp.  Fil- 
tei’s  are  dismantled  periodically  to 
clean  the  screens. 

Precipitation  of  Hydrated 
Alumina 

Clarified  rich  liquor  flows  from  the 
Vallez  filters  at  a  temperature  too  high 
to  permit  active  precipitation.  After 
cooling  in  heat  exchangers  through 
which  weak  licjuor  flows  on  return  to 
storage,  it  is  transferred  to  the  precipi¬ 
tation  tanks.  Precipitation  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  air  agitation  of  the  liquor 
with  “seed”  hydrate  from  a  previous 
cycle.  It  is  added  in  about  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  new  hydrate  that  the  rich 
liquor  is  expected  to  yield. 

The  precipitators  resemble  Pachuca 
tanks  used  in  the  early  development  of 
the  cyanide  process.  They  are  open 
tanks  20  ft.  in  diameter  and  60  ft.  high. 


with  conical  bottom  and  central  air 
lift.  Precipitation  is  a  batch  process, 
each  tankful  being  agitated  from  24  to 
30  hours.  The  particle  size  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  affected  by  temperature, 
agitation,  and  the  quantity  and  size  of 
the  seed,  and  these  are  controlled  to 
yield  relatively  coarse  particles  of  hy¬ 
drate  for  subsequent  treatment. 

When  precipitation  has  proceeded  to 
the  desired  point  the  charge  flows  to 
a  Dorr  hydroseparator  where  a  separa¬ 
tion  is  made  between  fine  and  coarse 
hydrate  particles.  The  overflow  con¬ 
taining  the  small  particles  is  treated 
in  a  Dorr  multi-deck  thickener  to  sep¬ 
arate  clear  weak  liquor  which  flows 
back  to  storage  via  evaporators  and 
heat  exchangers.  The  underflow  of  the 
multi-deck  thickener  goes  to  seed 
hydrate  storage.  ^ 

The  underflow  of  the  hydroseparator 
is  washed  in  a  3-stage  Dorr  classifier 
and  the  finished  product  is  finaTy 
washed  with  hot  water  in  Conkey  vac¬ 
uum  dewatering  filters.  The  cake  fro  a 
these  machines  contains  about  20  per¬ 
cent  free  moisture  in  addition  to  corp¬ 


se 
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cell  is  not  being  worked  so  that  fumes 
will  be  vented  in  the  top.  The  anode 
also  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  carbon 
and  pitch,  and  dips  into  the  cryolite 
bath  which  forms  a  layer  6  to  12  in. 
deep  above  the  reduced  metal.  Under 
the  action  of  the  current,  cryolite  melts 
at  about  1000  deg.  C.,  at  which  tem¬ 
perature  it  will  dissolve  as  much  as  6 
to  8  percent  of  its  weight  of  alumina. 

The  Soderberg  continuous  anode  was 
adopted  by  Reynolds  because  it  affords 
efficient  cell  arrangement  and  shows 
economies  in  construction,  operation 
and  materials.  It  is  4  ft.  wide,  10  ft. 
long,  and  consists  of  a  casing  of  sheet 
aluminum  filled  with  a  hot  mixture  of 
petroleum  coke  and  pitch,  supported 
structurally  above  the  cell.  Prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  anode  mixture  requires 
crushing  and  screening  of  calcined 
petroleum  coke  into  several  sizes. 
These  are  suitably  proportioned  to 
give  the  desired  density  and  conduc¬ 
tivity,  and  mixed  with  pitch  in  a  steam- 
jacketed  vessel.  The  hot  mixture  is 
dumped  into  the  metal  casing  and  flows 
uniformly  over  the  previous  charge. 
As  the  electrode  is  consumed  and  low¬ 
ered  into  the  cell,  volatile  matter  is 
driven  off  and  the  mass  is  baked  into 
a  continuous  electrode.  It  may  be 
raised  or  lowered  uniformly  by  a  sin¬ 
gle  hand-wheel. 

Electrical  contact  with  the  anode  is 
obtained  by  a  row  of  iron  pins  flexibly 
connected  with  the  bushbars  and  in¬ 
serted  through  the  aluminum  casing 
and  supporting  channel  irons  into  the 
carbon  mix  before  it  has  baked  hard. 
As  the  anode  is  consumed  the  lower 
line  of  pins  is  withdrawn  and  replaced 
at  a  higher  level. 

Inasmuch  as  the  horizontal  area  of 
a  Soderberg  anode  is  nearly  as  great 


Elecirolytic  Reduction 

The  Hall  process  for  the  reduction 
of  alumina  to  metal  is  accomplished 
by  electrolyzing  the  oxide  in  a  bath  of 
cryolite,  sodium  aluminum  fluoride, 
either  natural  or  synthetic.  This  calls 
for  power  at  the  rate  of  about  10  kw.- 
br.  per  pound  of  aluminum.  At  the 
Reynolds  plant  current  is  taken  off  the 
high  tension  lines  of  the  Tennessee 


BREAKING  the  crust  on  a  cell.ond  stirring  fresh  alumina  into  theielectrolTle 


HOUSING  of  Conkey  dewaterers  surmounted  by  multiclones.  Calcining  kilns  in  rear 


billed  water,  the  total  being  about  50 
percent. 

The  objective  of  the  process  up  to 
this  point  is  the  preparation  of  hy¬ 
drated  alumina  as  free  as  possible 
from  impurities  that  would  contami¬ 
nate  the  final  product,  metallic  alumi¬ 
num.  From  the  Conkey  dewaterers, 
the  hydrate  is  conveyed  by  screws  to 
oil-fired  calcining  kilns.  The  shells  are 
brick-lined  except  for  about  20  ft.  at 
the  feed  end.  Temperature  of  calci¬ 
nation  ranges  upward  of  1,000  deg.  C., 
or  1,900  deg.  F.  Dust  in  the  kiln  gases 
is  recovered  in  multielones  before  dis¬ 
charge  to  the  air.  Fine,  flour-like 
AlzOs  flows  from  the  kilns  to  Allis- 
Clialmers  multi-tube  coolers.  As  the 
alumina  flows  through  the  tubes  it  is 
cooled  by  surrounding  air  delivered  by 
fans.  Part  of  this  air  is  diverted  to 
the  kilns  for  combustion.  Further  cool¬ 
ing  is  accomplished  as  the  alumina  is 
transported  to  the  reduction  plant 
through  rotating  pipes  fitted  with  in¬ 
ternal  archrmedean  screws.  Finally, 
the  product  is  screened,  weighed,  and 
conveyed  to  a  series  of  silos,  one  for 
each  section  of  the  reduction  plant, 
from  which  it  is  distributed  by  crane 
br’cket  to  hoppers  above  and  between 
the  cells. 


Valley  Authority,  stepped  down  to 
1 3,800  volts  and  converted  by  mercury 
arc  rectifiers  to  about  600  volts  direct 
current,  with  a  bank  of  rectifiers  for 
each  line  of  cells. 

The  cell  consists  of  a  rectangular 
steel  shell  insulated  with  fire  brick  and 
lined  with  a  carbon  mix  in  which  iron 
bars  are  embedded  for  electrical  con¬ 
tact.  The  lining  acts  as  the  cathode 
and  forms  the  container  for  the  elec¬ 
trolyte  and  metal.  Above  the  shell  is 
a  superstructure  that  supports  the 
Soderberg  continuous  anode  and  roll¬ 
ing  doors  that  can  be  closed  when  the 
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round  bars  used  in  making  airplare 
propellers. 

The  rolling  mills  were  originally 
made  for  the  French  Governmenr. 
They  were  ready  for  shipment  abroad 
when  France  fell  in  1940,  but  were 
bought  by  Reynolds  after  months  of 
negotiation.  The  alloys  plant  is  unique 
in  many  respects :  it  operates  the  larg¬ 
est  aluminum  melting  furnaces  in  tlie 
world,  and  the  cold  reductions  on  the 
strip  mills  are  the  heaviest  known  in 
the  industry. 

Pure  aluminum  pig  from  the  reduc¬ 
tion  plant  is  remelted  in  reverberatory 
furnaces  and  alloyed  with  such  ele¬ 
ments  as  copper,  manganese,  magne¬ 
sium,  and  in  some  cases  nickel.  Copper 
and  magnesium  are  added  to  the  mol¬ 
ten  bath  as  pure  metals.  Manganese, 
nickel  and  silicon,  on  the  other  hnnd, 
are  introduced  as  alloys  4Mn-96Al, 
10Ni-90Al,  12Si-88Al.  After  the  al¬ 
loying  constituents  are  added  the 
molten  bath  is  stirred  vigorously  and 
then  fluxed  with  either  chlorine  gas 
or  aluminum  chloride  to  remove  en¬ 
trapped  dirt  or  oxide.  After  a  brief 
settling  period  the  molten  alloy  is  cast 
into  sheet  rolling  blocks  or  square 
structural  ingots. 

Sheet  blocks  are  homogenized  at  ap¬ 
proximately  900  deg.  F.  for  several 
hours  in  order  to  dissolve  and  dis¬ 
tribute  uniformly  the  alloying  constit¬ 
uents.  Following  the  homogenizing 
cycle,  the  3,000-  to  4,000-lb.  slabs  are 
bloomed  on  a  four-high  reversing  hot 
mill  and  reduced  approximately  30 
percent  in  thickness.  The  two  faces  of 
the  bloomed  slabs  are  then  scalped 
clean.  On  each  face  of  the  slab  is 
placed  a  pure  aluminum  liner,  repre¬ 
senting  approximately  5^  percent  of 
total  thickness.  These  sandwiches,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  high-strength  core  and  a 
layer  of  pure  aluminum  on  each  face, 
are  reheated  and  then  passed  through 
a  four-high  hot  mill. 

On  the  first  pass  through  the  mill 
the  pure  aluminum  liner,  the  function 
of  which  is  to  improve  the  corrosion 
resistance  of  the  finished  sheet,  is  per¬ 
fectly  welded  to  the  core  alloy.  The  hot- 
rolling  operation  produces  a  long  slab 
which  is  edged-trimmed  and  upcoiled 
into  a  3,000-ib.  coil.  This  large  coil  is 
then  annealed  and  further  cold-rolled 
on  large  four-high  tandem  mills,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  used  in  the  steel  industry. 
After  the  material  is  rolled  to  finished 
gage  it  is  sheared  into  flat  sheets  and 
either  heat-treated  or  annealed. 

After  the  square-cast  ingots  are 
homogenized  they  are  delivered  to  the 
structural  mill  where  they  are  given  a 
series  of  passes  in  which  the  square  in¬ 
got  is  gradually  rolled  into  a  round 
bar  or  into  a  structural  shape.  The 
majority  of  the  products  consists  of 
round  bars,  which  are  subsequently 
formed  into  airplane  propellers  and 
piston  heads. 
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ator  breaks  the  crust  and  stirs  in  a 
new  charge  of  alumina  previously 
drawn  from  the  hopper  and  spread 
over  the  crust.  In  order  to  re-estab¬ 
lish  normal  conditions  the  operator 
may  momentarily  short-circuit  the  cell 
by  inserting  a  tool  and  forcing  a  wave 
of  molten  aluminum  to  rise  from  the 
bottom  and  touch  the  anode.  In  any 
event,  the  addition  of  new  alumina  and 
vigorous  stirring  destroy  the  anode  ef¬ 
fect  and  restore  normal  conditions. 

The  Soderberg  anode  is  consumed 
in  the  process  with  the  evolution  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  dioxide  which 
agitate  the  bath  and  aid  in  mixing  the 
alumina  in  the  electrolyte.  Escaping 
through  the  crust,  the  monoxide  burns 
on  contact  with  the  air.  As  the  anode 
is  consumed  and  lowered,  the  sheet 
aluminum  casing  melts  and  joins  the 
electrolyzed  metal,  and  any  ash  result¬ 
ing  from  the  combustion  of  the  anode 
enters  the  metal  being  produced. 

Molten  aluminum  is  drawn  off  from 
the  cells  at  irregular  intervals,  up  to 
several  days,  depending  on  condition^, 
and  conveyed  to  the  casting  room 
where  it  is  cast  into  pigs. 

Rolling  Sheet  cmd  Rod 

Adjacent  to  the  aluminum  plant  is 
the  rolling  mill  of  Reynolds  Alloys 
Company  which  provides  an  outlet  for 
the  pig  aluminum.  The  main  products 
of  the  Alloys  Company  are  strong 
aluminum  alloy  sheets,  which  go  di¬ 
rectly  into  aircraft  production,  and 


as  that  of  the  bath  of  electrolyte, 
aluminum  is  electrolyzed  between  two 
continuous  parallel  surfaces.  This 
avoids  the  possibility  of  improper  set¬ 
ting  of  multiple  anodes  with  conse¬ 
quent-concentration  of  current  at  one 
point  and  deficiency  at  another.  The 
cathode  surface  is  maintained  by  grav¬ 
ity  and  controlled  by  magnetic  cir¬ 
cuits;  the  anode  surface  by  automatic 
concentration  of  current  at  protruding 
points.  Conditions  thus  produced  are 
favorable  for  high  ampere  etficiency, 
low  power  and  electrode  consumption, 
all  of  which  are  obtained  in  practice. 

In  operation,  a  cell  contains  a  bot¬ 
tom  layer  of  molten  aluminum  several 
inches  in  depth,  and  an  upper  layer 
of  fused  electrolyte  and  dissolved 
alumina  6  to  12  in.  deep.  A  crust  of 
solidified  electrolyte  and  alumina 
forms  over  the  top.  At  intervals  the 
operator  breaks  the  crust  and  stirs 
manually  into  the  molten  electrolyte 
from  6  to  8  percent  of  its  weight  of 
alumina.  Electrolysis  proceeds  until 
this  concentration  has  been  reduced 
too  low,  at  which  point  the  so-called 
“anode  effect”  occurs  and  normal  op¬ 
eration  of  the  cell  ceases.  The  elec¬ 
trolyte  no  longer  wets  the  ano<le,  and 
a  gas  film  forms  between  it  and  the 
bath.  This  causes  a  sudden  rise  in  volt¬ 
age  of  as  much  as  50  volts  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  lighting  of  an  incan¬ 
descent  bulb  connected  across  the  ter¬ 
minals.  This  is  a  signal  that  the  ceU 
needs  attention,  whereupon  the  oper- 
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Spdin’s  Treasure  Chest 

Political  and  legal  complications  prevent 
development  of  a  great  mineral  storehouse 

Frank  W.  Cannaday  *  Denver,  Colo. 


SPAIN,  with  her  wealth  and  variety 
of  minerals,  deservedly  occupies 
a  preeminent  position,  in  this  re- 
speci,  with  regard  to  other  European 
Mun  tries.  For  more  than  two  thou- 
sand  years — indeed,  from  the  days  of 
fte  ancients — the  Iherian  Peninsula, 
ttow  better  known  by  the  modem 
names  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  has 
t)een  famed  for  the  richness  of  its 
■nineralization.  Exploited,  for  this 
reason,  by  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
nnd  later  for  hundreds  of  years  by 
the  Romans,  for  unrecorded  centuries 


it  has  poured  a  steady  stream  of  min¬ 
eral  wealth  into  the  currents  of  world 
trade;  notwithstanding  which,  its  re¬ 
sources  remain  still  a  magnet  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  interest  of  the  modern  miner. 

Favorable  Geological  Conditions 

The  extensive  deformation  and  igne¬ 
ous  activity  to  which  Spain  has  been 
subjected  have  furnished  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  both  the  sources  and  host 
conditions  that  contribute  to  primary 
mineralization.  Some  of  the  Spanish 
fissures  are  several  miles  long  and 
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probably  extend  to  considerable 
depths;  it  still  remains  to  be  learned 
just  how  deep,  since  depths  of  approxi¬ 
mately  3,000  ft.  have  been  reached 
without  diminution  of  the  fissures  or 
disappearance  of  the  minerals.  Such 
depths  of  mining,  however,  are  quite 
rare,  and  not  to  be  compared  with 
depths  reached  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  the  few  deep 
examples  have  pro\«d  the  continuance 

*  A  r^samB  of  the  author’s  background 
and  experience  in  Spain  may  be  found  it 
his  previous  article,  “Mining  Lead  Ore  in 
Spain,”  E.dM.J..  Oct,  1942,  p.  49. 
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of  the  orebodies  and  the  ‘‘kindness/' 
generally,  of  the  Spanish  mining  re¬ 
gions;  they  remain  encouraging  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  provoke  further  inves¬ 
tigations,  now  that  modem  mining 
equipment  permits  deep  mining  at  a 
profit,  which  a  few  decades  ago  was 
virtually  impossible. 

The  foregoing  observations  are  made 
with  the  object,  as  will  be  seen  later 
on,  of  strengthening  my  contention 
that  Spain  is  not  without  reason  in  its 
claims  to  great  mineral  wealth.  In 
the  first  place,  geologic  features  are 
favorable,  even  though  exploited  for 
three  or  four  thousand  years.  With 
such  a  long  history  of  depletion  it 
might  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
the  resources  with  which  nature  had 
so  abundantly  provided  Spain  have 
been  exhausted.  They  have  not  been 
exhausted — far  from  it.  The  efforts 
of  the  miner  of  olden  days  were  super¬ 
ficial,  as  have  been  the  workings,  gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  of  more  recent  times. 
It  may  not  be  easily  refuted,  however, 
that  both  Spain  and  Portugal  have 
been,  as  one  might  say,  “high-graded” 
for  their  most  accessible  ores  and  that 
the  coming  generations  will  have  to 
“dig”  for  theirs.  The  ancients,  down 
imtil  the  days  of  Rome,  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  the  more  valuable  min¬ 
erals — gold,  silver,  tin,  etc.,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  lead,  possibly  mostly  for  its 
silver  content. 

Mining  by  Romans 

Gold  is  of  common  occurrence  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  usually 
in  lodes  of  little  persistency  and  low 
values,  but  sufficient  that  erosion  over 
unrecorded  aeons  must  have  provided 
rich  fields  for  the  placer  operations 
of  the  Romans,  reputed  to  have  taken 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  quintals  of 
the  precious  metal  out  of  the  country, 
as  a  result  of  their  mining  activities 
over  a  period  of  more  than  400  years. 

The  remains  of  their  strenuous  ac¬ 
tivities,  washing  the  sands  of  the 
streams  and  the  alluvials,  are  common 
landmarks  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  show  evidence  of  operations 
on  a  scale  to  command  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  modern  seekers  after 
the  same  metal. 

It  is  not  the  intention,  in  these  few 
pages,  to  give  more  than  very  re¬ 
stricted  mention  of  such  activities, 
though  it  is  believed  that  at  least  one 
example  should  be  brought  to  attention, 
in  order  that  the  reader  may  form 
some  perspective  of  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  in  Spain  2,000  years  ago.  Even 
Americans,  accustomed  to  industrial 
operations  on  a  large  scale,  must  look 
with  respect  on  a  single  mining  opera¬ 
tion  continuously  employing  60,000  la¬ 
borers  in  one  locality  and  lasting  for 
four  hundred  years.  That  they  were 
slaves,  war  prisoners,  or  Christian 
martyrs  does  not  detract  from  the 


gi-andeur  of  the  adventure.  Ancient 
records  credit  their  remittances  to 
Rome,  over  that  period,  with  more 
than  20,000  Roman  pounds  of  gold 
per  year,  or  more  than  a  total  of  3,- 
000,000  l^ograms;  not  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration,  as  the  old  chronicler  real¬ 
istically  states,  “what  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  pro-consuls,  prefects, 
governors,  and  other  functionaries.” 
The  letters  of  Pliny  the  Elder  fre¬ 
quently  refer  to  these  gold  fields,  of 
which  the  younger  Pliny  had  charge 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Modern  optimists  claim  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  washed  300,000,000  tons  of  gold 
at  this  place  and  that  600,000,000  tons 
remain  for  the  future;  in  addition  to 
50  percent  of  the  gold  contents  of  the 
original  deposit,  which  escaped  the 
Roman  worker  due  to  his  supposed 
inability  to  recover  the  “fines.”  These 
“fines”  are  supposed  now  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  a  lake  which  received  the 
Roman  tailings.  It’s  a  nice  story — 
the  Spanish  government  has  retired 
the  territory  from  public  exploitation.* 

Another  product  of  Roman  activ¬ 
ity  proves  the  Romans’  ability  as  min¬ 
ers  and  engineers:  a  tunnel  1,220  ft. 
long,  55  ft.  wide,  and  36  ft.  high, 
through  hard  Silurian  slate,  to  change 
the  course  of  a  river,  permitting  the 
washing  of  the  gold-bearing  sands  of 
a  backwater,  is  no  mean  monument  to 
miners  whose  only  explosive  was  fire 
against  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  a 
dash  of  cold  water.  The  reward  for 
such  patient  labor  should  have  been 
a  rich  one! 

Even  to  this  day  some  old  mines 
retain  their  Roman  names — ^“Pozos  de 
Anibal,”  “Hannibal’s  Silver  Moun¬ 
tain,”  “Los  Martires,”  etc. 

As  a  consequence  of  ancient  activi¬ 
ties,  many  legends  and  entertaining 
stories  of  lost,  or  hidden,  mines  have 
come  down  to  the  present  day — ^not 
the  least  of  which  is  “Dr.”  B’s,  with  its 
wonderful  series  of  sliding  and  re¬ 
volving  doors  (functioning  after  sev¬ 
eral  centuries!) — and  gold  to  be  har¬ 
vested  with  a  garden  rake;  so  much, 
in  fact,  that  the  good  “doctor”  felt 
the  need  of  a  stabilizing  arrangement 
with  a  strong  foreign  bank  before  be¬ 
ginning  operations  “in  order  not  to 
vulgarize  the  noble  metal”  on  the 
world  market  by  the  enormous  quan¬ 
tity  he  would  produce !  Unfortunately, 
some  parts  of  the  story  appeared  un¬ 
believable,  and  the  future  of  gold,  for 

1  Allowing  a  degree  of  credence  to  the 
figures  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs,  a 
production  of  3,000,000  kilos  is  equivalent 
to  $8,375,761,895,  indicating  values  recov¬ 
ered  In  excess  of  $11  per  ton — too  high 
for  any  great  quantity  of  gravel.  Recent 
explorations  are  said  to  Indicate  0.27  to 
1.875  grams  of  gold  per  ton  ($0.30  to 
$2.10).  Taking  a  value  of  1  gram  ($1.12), 
three  billion  tons  would  be  necessary  to 
produce  three  million  kilos ;  a  zero  too 
many  in  the  gold  produced,  or  one  short 
In  the  tons  of  gravM  washed !  Though  the 
deposits  are  retired  from  public  registra¬ 
tion,  generally,  the  State  will  grant  con¬ 
cessions,  under  a  special  law. 


the  present  anyway,  remains  safe.  Sil¬ 
ver,  however,  is  in  the  spotlight:  Q'his 
prospect  is  a  mountain  of  chalk  im¬ 
pregnated  with  silver;  assays  by  the 
Laboratoire  L.  Campredon,  Saint  Na- 
zaire  (Prance),  “Bulletin  No.  66,917; 
7  kilograms  880  grams  Argent  a  la 
tonne  mineral;  Or  ou  trace.  Obser- 
vacion:  Veritables  minerals  d’argent.” 
Then  again,  “Sample  No.  4:  Mincrai 
argentifere — 55  kilos  987  grammes  ar¬ 
gent  par  tonne;  No.  5,  Mineral  riche, 
115  kg.  280  Grammes  argent  par 
tonne,”  and  No.  6  with  the  observa¬ 
tion;  “Mineral  donne  par  certains 
filons  180  kg.  par  tonne,” — “Les  ana¬ 
lyses  officielles  faites  par  I’Etat.” 

Tin  was  another  mineral  much 
sought  by  the  ancients  in  Spain.  With 
that  from  Cornwall,  it  formed  the 
basis  of  an  extensive  trade-  with  the 
Phoenicians.  Tin,  in  lodes,  is  still 
found  throughout  northwestern  Spain, 
and  has  provoked  a  number  of  mining 
enterprises  during  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury,  though  as  a  rule  not  on  a  scale 
to  insure  success,  unless  possibly  in 
wartime  when  oriental  and  South 
American  supplies  have  been  insuffi¬ 
cient  and  prices,  therefore,  were  more 
remunerative. 

Possibilities  of  Deeper 
Development 

Aside  from  the  precious  metals — and 
iron,  in  great  quantities  and  of  good 
quality — ^lead  and  copper  occur  abun¬ 
dantly.  They  appear  to  have  been 
much  sought  by  the  ancients,  with  con¬ 
siderable  success,  as  their  still  evident 
old  workings  testify,  being  frequently 
broken  into  by  the  modern  miner. 
Tools,  amphoras,  and  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  are  frequently  found 
in  the  old  galleries,  confined  to  the 
hilly  zones  above  the  water  table,  as 
without  adequate  means  of  handling 
water  in  quantity  the  ancient  miner’s 
activities  were  limited  to  shallow,  or 
self-draining,  workings.  Due  to  the 
crudeness  of  their  tools,  and  the  ex¬ 
tensive  mineralized  areas  from  which 
to  select,  the  ancients  confined  their 
activities  to  the  richest  zones  and  to 
those  whose  proximity  to  the  surface 
made  the  work  easier.  Such  workings 
are  common  in  all  parts  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  today,  and  form  a  guide  to  the 
modern  miner;  however,  many  of  these 
old  workings  never  have  been  ex¬ 
plored  in  modem  times.  For  these 
reasons  the  statement  was  made  iu  a 
preceding  paragraph  that  Spain  had 
been  “high^graded” — ^i.e.,  the  easiest 
mining  has  been  done.  Generally 
speaking,  workings  are  little  in  excess 
of  300  ft.  in  depth,  including  modem 
operations,  which  leaves  important  po¬ 
tential  reserves  at  greater  depths,  to 
be  explored  and  exploited  by  strong 
mining  companies.  Deeper  devciop- 
ments  in  numerous  wor^gs  car.'ied 
on  by  well-organized  companies  have 
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prived  the  richness  of  mineralization 
at  greater  depths — without  question 
greater  than  in  the  shallower  workings 
—and  frequently  have  uncovered  lodes 
entirely  unsuspected  from  surface  evi¬ 
dence. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  Spain  con¬ 
tinues,  after  so  many  centuries  of  ex-  , 
ploitation,  to  offer  a  rich  field  for  the 
intelligent,  and  siifiiciently  capitalized, 
miner  is  the  burdensome  mining  legis¬ 
lation  which  in  the  recent  past  has 
operated  to  divide  much  of  the  mineral¬ 
ized  areas  into  small  individually 
owned  plots  of  from  two  and  a  half 
to  twenty-five  acres.  These  have  been 
claimed,  and  held,  mostly  by  indi¬ 
viduals,  or  small  companies,  which  do 
not  possess  capital  to  work  them. 
Under  the  law  holders  are  under  no 
obligation  to  work  their  claims  and 
may  hold  them  as  long  as  they  pay 
the  very  small  sums  which  the  state 
collects  annually  for  such  claims. 
Under  the  circumstances  the  govern¬ 
ment  realizes  a  small  revenue,  prob¬ 
ably  out  of  proportion  to  that  lost  by 
the  unproduetivity  of  the  stagnated 
I  claims.  Where  such  holdings  have 
been  worked,  development  is  shallow, 
being  limited  in  depth  by  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  small  steam  hoisting  plants, 
or  animal  power;  also,  only  at  shallow 
depths  can  the  water  normally  en¬ 
countered  be  hoisted  by  such  installa¬ 
tions,  along  with  the  ore.  Further¬ 
more,  frequently  about  300  ft.  in 
depth  marks  the  lower  limit  of  the 
first  mineralized  horizon.  To  go  deep¬ 
er,  the  miner  is  obliged  to  change  all 
his  equipment,  prepare  to  handle  a 
considerable  increase  in  water — no 
small  undertaking — and  sink  through 
a  barren  zone  (frequently  in  water) 
to  find  the  succeeding  mineralized 
horizon,  which  he  may  or  may  not  find. 
Down  to  300  ft.  little  mining  intelli¬ 
gence  and  capital  have  been  required; 
below  this  the  situation  is  different, 
and  the  small  miner  is  unable  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  technical  skill  and  expensive 
equipment  required.  Such  a  combina- 
I  tion  is  impossible  to  justify,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  funds  are  available,  on  a 
small  claim,  as  even  if  a  good  run  of 
ore  is  found,  its  extent  on  a  small 
hold  ng  cannot  paj'^  out  the  cost  of 
deep  development. 

Under  the  foregoing  circumstances 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  small  non- 
professional  miner,  who  has  worked 
lowii  300  ft.  at  a  profit,  prefers  to  run 
no  further  risk.  He  conserves  the 
profit  realized,  and  his  claim  fills  with 
'rater.  The  same  has  happened  to  his 
■'djoining  small  neighbor;  the  total 
'mounts  to  thousands  of  claims  and 
'Extensive  areas.  One  would  naturally 
^ect  to  find  such  owners  combining 
'heir  holdings  for  the  purpose  of  secur¬ 
ing  capital  and  working  to  the  greater 
depths.  However,  such  is  not  the 
'■ase:  for  some  reason  the  Spaniards 


(as  a  rule  a  foreigner  may  not  hold 
claims)  do  not  readily,  or  successfully, 
combine  their  properties. 

Complications  Preventing 
Consolidation 

Heretofore,  under  laws  since  altered 
some  foreign  companies,  or  companies 
owned  by  foreign  capital  and  domi¬ 
ciled  in  Spain,  have  secured  mineral¬ 
ized  tracts  by  purchase  or  lease  from 
numerous  small  holders  and  have 
proved  the  worth  of  the  lower  hori¬ 
zons  referred  to,  w’hen  worked  on  an 
extensive  scale  and  from  central  in¬ 
stallations  of  large  capacity.  The  for¬ 
mation  of  such  groups  of  claims  is  not, 
however,  so  easy  as  it  sounds,  even 
when  no  legal  difficulties  exist.  Or¬ 
dinarily,  the  greatest  difficulty  is  due 
to  the  exaggerated  values  the  small 
holders  place  on  their  claims;  and,  in 
the  case  of  leases,  their  reluctance  to 
having  ore  from  their  claims  mixed 
with  that  of  others,  or  removed  from 
the  limits  of  the  claims,  as  would  be 
necessary  if  central  installations  con¬ 
trolled  numerous  properties.  Such  rea¬ 
sons,  of  course,  create  great  difficul¬ 
ties  for  the  would-be  lessee  and  more 
often  than  not  result  in  “no  business.” 
As  a  consequence,  extensive  areas  of 
highly  subdivided  mineral  lands  re¬ 
main  unexploited  for  generations.  • 

Discovery  of  New  Deposits 

In  addition  to  the  areas  covered 
with  shallow  workings,  Spain  offers 
promising  opportunities  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  mineral  deposits.  The 
discovered  areas  are  emphasized  here¬ 
in  because,  in  general,  they  are  the 
most  readily  accessible  and,  for  prop¬ 
erly  equipped  concerns,  most  quick¬ 
ly  profitable,  whereas  the  newer  areas, 
as  a  rule,  are  virgin  because  of  lack 
of  transport,  labor,  unfavorable  cli¬ 
mate,  or  other  limiting  circumstances. 

In  addition  to  lead,  iron,  zinc,  man¬ 
ganese,  fluorspar,  and  others,  copper 
is  widely  distributed,  although  but 
little  development,  except  in  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Huelva — the  world-famous  Rio 
Tinto  mines. 

As  a  producer  of  mercury  Spain 
is  unique  in  the  world.  Its  produc¬ 
tion  is  such  that  it  easily  dominates 
the  world  market.  The  Almaden 
mines,  worked  for  more  than  200  years, 
show  no  indications  of  exhaustion. 
On  the  contrary,  a  number  of  rich 
veins  have  never  been  exploited.  These 
mines  produce  ores  ranging  in  rich¬ 
ness  from  6  to  13  percent  mercury, 
a  tenor  unparalleled  anywhere  in  the 
world  on  a  significant  scale.  Also, 
Granada  and  Asturias  have  areas 
where  mercury  may  be,  and  has  been, 
successfully  mined.  The  production, 
however,  does  not  exceed  3  percent 
mercury  in  tenor.  No  operations  are 
being  conducted  at  present.  How  long 


mercury  has  been  mined  in  Asturias  is 
not  known,  though  there  is  a  record 
of  one  mine  having  operated  from 
1846  until  recent  years,  producing 
many  thousands  of  flasks. 

To  catalog  the  mineral  wealth  of 
Spain,  much  of  it  waiting  for  the 
pneumatic  drill  and  electric  pump,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  start  at  the 
letter  “A,”  antimony,  and  go  right 
through  the  alphabet  to  “Z,”  zinc,  so 
bountifully  has  nature  endowed  this 
land  with  valuable  minerals.  No  one 
of  importance  is  entirely  missing :  such 
a  useful  substance  as  potash  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  enormous  deposits,  with  no  ex¬ 
ploitation  even  attempted  prior  to 
the  past  few  years.  There  are  also 
phosphates  and  some  others,  including 
bituminous  shales  susceptible  to  dis¬ 
tillation  for  oil. 

The  rarer  minerals,  molybdenum, 
wolfram,  platinum,  and  nickel,  are  aU 
known  to  occur.  From  the  tale  mines 
of  Clot  dTnfern,  in  the  eastern  Pyr¬ 
enees,  to  the  tin  lodes  at  Cape  Finis- 
terre,  and  across  again  to  the  lead  and 
silver  mines  of  Cabo  de  Gata  and  the 
copper  and  pyrites  of  Huelva,  there 
is  a  continuous  array  of  mineralization 
to  tempt  the  venturesome  capitalist. 

Though  the  Spanish  coal  measures 
are  not  of  the  best,  and  in  places  are 
difficult  to  exploit,  they  are  enough  for 
Spanish  needs,  and  comprise  both  an¬ 
thracite  and  bituminous. 

There  are  many  foreigners  or  for¬ 
eign  companies  operating,  or  for¬ 
merly  operating,  in  Spain  in  a  variety 
of  endeavors,  whose  funds  have  be¬ 
come  “frozen”  in  the  country,  due  to 
legislation  with  the  understandable 
purpose  of  protecting  the  Spanish 
people.  Wars  and  restrictions  have 
destroyed  the  channels  of  trade  and 
opportunity  for  numbers  of  such  com¬ 
panies,  many  of  which  would  retire 
their  capital  from  the  country  were  it 
permitted.  Such  action,  for  obvious 
reasons,  is  not  to  the  interest  of  Spain, 
which,  however,  is  probably  not  averse 
to  an  arrangement  permitting  a  grad¬ 
ual  withdrawal  by  means  of  exports 
of  Spanish  products. 

Future  Possibilities 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  is 
very  great;  its  labor  supply  is  plen¬ 
tiful,  efficient,  and  reasonably  priced; 
transportation,  in  most  cases  adequate; 
a  ready  market  is  at  its  frontiers;  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  shedding  of  much  blood  has  chas¬ 
tened  the  somewhat  ebullient  spirit  of 
its  people,  so  that  a  term  of  years  may 
be  looked  forward  to  with  reasonable 
hopes  of  freedom  from  serious  politi¬ 
cal  strife.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  seems  unfortunate  that  foreign  cap¬ 
ital,  now  frozen  in  the  country,  can¬ 
not  be  put  to  work,  to  the  mutual  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Spanish  people  and 
itself. 
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Oregon  Chrome  Sands  Yiel 


PRIMARY  CHROME  CONCENTRATE  is  produced  in  this  2000-ton  mill  oi  Krome  Corp.  in  Coos  County.  Oregon.  Low  grade 
ore,  mined  by  Carryall  scraper,  is  raised  to  25  percent  Cr:iOi  by  tabling,  then  is  trucked  to  Government-owned  plant  at  right 
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Although  the  marine  black-sand 
deposits  of  Coos  County,  Ore- 
■  gon,  have  long  been  known  to 
the  American  mining  industry  as  a 
potential  source  of  chromite,  it  re¬ 
mained  for  war  needs  to  bring  them 
into  prodtiction.  This  occurred  on 
April  12,  1943,  when  Krome  Corpora¬ 
tion,  headed  by  C.  F.  Crozelius,  placed 
its  new  2,000- ton  mill  in  operation, 
and  with  it  started  a  steady  flow  of 
chrome  concentrate  to  consuming 
points.  The  new  enterprise  represents 
a  real  achievement  in  the  war  effort, 
and  is  the  result  of  long  exploratory, 
development,  and  experimental  work 
directed  by  a  pioneering  management 
assisted  by  a  competent  engineering 
staff. 

Experiments  to  determine  an  effi¬ 
cient  method  of  beneficiation  were 
started  early  in  1940,  the  work  being 
done  at  the  laboratory  of  the  Arizona 
Bureau  of  Mines  under  the  direction 
of  Ed  Crabtree,  Jr.,  J.  W.  Patterson, 
and  Dr.  J.  B.  Cunningham,  of  the 
metallurgy  department.  University  of 
Arizona.  Results  suggested  the  use  of 
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two  separate  recovery  units — namely, 
a  mill  to  produce  primary  concen¬ 
trates  of  25  percent  CrjO.,,  and  a 
processing  plant  to  raise  this  product 
to  shipping  grade,  or  plus  40  percent. 
Accordingly,  the  company  commis¬ 
sioned  Southwestern  Engineering  Co. 
in  December,  1941,  to  design  and  erect 
a  2,000-ton  concentrator  based  on  the 
experimental  work,  and  the  Defense 
Plant  Corporation  concluded  a  similar 
arrangement  for  a  400-ton  processing 
plant  to  be  run  on  a  custom  basis. 
Erection  of  the  concentrator  was  be¬ 
gun  late  in  June,  1942,  and  the  first 
concentrates  were  produced  on  April 
12  this  year.  The  processing  plant, 
owned  by  DPC  and  leased  to  South¬ 
western  Engineering,  which  operates 
it  as  agent  for  Metals  Reserve  Co., 
started  soon  thereafter.  The  entire 
output  has  been  contracted  for  by 
Metals  Reserve. 

The  company’s  mineral  holdings  in 
Coos  County  cover  about  7,000  acres. 
The  black-sand  deposit  now  being 
worked  is  350  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
is  one  of  many  found  on  the  western 


slope  of  a  north-south  chain  of  rela¬ 
tively  low  hills  traversing  the  western 
part  of  the  county.  Climatic  condi¬ 
tions  are  favorable,  though  heavy 
rains  in  winter  and  early  spring  at 
times  impede  open-pit  work.  North 
and  south  of  the  deposit  the  country 
has  been  eroded  and  there  is  evidence 
that  an  appreciable  amount  of  ore 
has  been  washed  away  from  many  of 
the  deposits. 

Drilling  to  determine  the  extent  of 
the  deposit  now  producing  was  started 
in  the  spring  of  1942.  Chuni  drills 
were  used,  with  6-in.  bits,  and  dry 
augur-type  rotary  drills  putting  down 
16-in.  holes,  the  holes  being  spaced  at 
100-ft.  centers.  The  bed  strikes  north- 
south,  paralleling  the  nearby  shoreline, 
and  is  wedge-shaped  in  cross-seefion, 
with  the  thickest  part  at  the  old  sea 
wall.  It  is  about  15  ft.  thick,  and  the 
bedrock  is  either  blue  clay  or  bard, 
gray  sandstone.  The  overburden 
varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  several  feet,  and  consists  in  part 
of  yellow  clay,  sandy  clay,  and  sand 
with  a  small  amount  of  chromite. 
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MAGNETIC  SEPARATORS  in  this  400-ton  mill,  owned  by  Defense  Plant  Corp..  take  products  ol  Krome  Corp.  mill,  and  ol  others, 
rad  turn  out  shipping  grade  concentrate.  Research  back  of  these  plants  was  done  by  staff  of  Arisona  Bureau  of  Mines 


In  the  ore  zone  proper,  the  best  containing  the  highest  chrome  values, 

values  are  found  near  bedrock.  Chrome  The  sand  particles  are  uniform  in  size, 

content  varies  from  3,  to  20  percent,  and  well  rounded.  The  length  of  the 

The  color  of  the  ore  ranges  from  that  deposit  was  still  undetermined  at  the 

of  white,  washed  sand  to  yellow,  time  of  my  visit  late  in  June, 

brown,  and  black,  with  the  last  named  As  the  deposit  lies  in  a  logged- 


GRAVITY  concentration  section  of  the  Krome  Corp.  mill  uses  14  of  these  8  x  30-ft. 
^•rstrom  tables  to  produce  a  finished  concentrate,  a  middling,  and  a  barren  tailing 
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over  area,  removal  of  tree  stumps  and 
underbrush  is  a  preliminary  to  mining. 
Once  the  ground  is  cleared,  stripping 
and  mining  are  relatively  simple  mat¬ 
ters  during  the  dry  season.  Stripping 
was  first  begun  in  the  fall  of  1942,  sus¬ 
pended  during  the  rainy  season,  and 
resumed  last  March.  The  work  is  car¬ 
ried  out  hy  a  fleet  of  LeTourneau  and 
Oar  Wood  12-eu.yd.  Carryalls  drawn 
by  Allis-Chnlniers  HD  14  tractors. 
Maximum  haulage  distance  is  500  ft. 
No  drilling  and  blasting  are  done  in 
any  section  of  the  deposit,  though  an 
occasional  dynamite  charge  is  required 
to  remove  large  tree  stumps.  Waste- 
ore  ratio  varies  from  1  to  ,1  to  5  to  1, 
depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  over¬ 
burden.  Waste  is  hauled  both  to  sepa¬ 
rate  dumping  areas  and  to  worked-out 
pit  sections.  Samples  to  determine 
the  overburden-ore  cutoff  are  taken 
with  hand  augurs.  The  relatively  short 
distances  between  the  scene  of  current 
mining  and  the  concentrator  permit 
removal  of  ore  by  Carryalls,  but  the 
more  remote  sections  of  the  deposit 
eventually  will  be  mined  with  power 
shovels  and  trucks. 

At  the  concentrator,  which  is  on  a 
gentle  slope  near  the  pit  entrance. 
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scraper  is  provided  for  use  if  needed. 
Flowsheet  1  shows  mill  operations. 

Mined  ore  brought  to  the  crushing 
plant  by  the  Carryalls  is  dumped  over 
a  steel  rail  grizzly.  Oversize  is  reduced 
in  a  Jeffrey  30x48-in.  double- roll 
crusher  before  joining  the  undersize 
to  be  conveyed  to  the  concentrator. 

Treatment  at  the  concentrator  in¬ 
cludes  scrubbing  in  a  3xl6-ft.  revolv¬ 
ing  trommel  covered  with  alloy-steel 
plates  having  1-in.  openings;  crushing 
of  trommel  undersize  in  24x20-in.  rolls; 
screening  on  six  4x10 -ft.  20-raesh  vi¬ 
brating  screens ;  grinding  of  screen 
oversize  and  trommel  discharge  in  a 
5xl0-ft.  rod  mill;  and  tabling  on 
fourteen  8x30-ft.  Overstrom  tables, 
the  middlings  of  which  go  to  two  No. 
6  Deister  Concentrator  Co.  tables. 

A  flotation  unit  composed  of  four 
56-in.  Fagergren  flotation  cells  with 
an  8-ft.  Allen  cone  is  available  for 
additional  cleaning  of  finished  con¬ 
centrates  by  scrubbing. 

The  primary  tables  are  served  by  a 
16-ft.  hydro-separator,  a  6-point  and 
an  8-point  distributor,  and  the  cleaner 
tables  by  a  6-pocket  Fahrenwald  sizer. 

Finished  concentrates  are  dewatered 
in  a  4x20-ft.  DSFR  Dorr  classifier. 
The  overflow  joins  the  table  tailings, 
which  are  successively  dewatered  in 
two  8-ft.  Allen  cones  and  an  8x30-ft. 
thickener  before  going  to  waste.  The 
final  concentrates  go  to  a  concrete 
storage  floor  outside  the  concentrator 
building,  whence  a  Haiss  unit  loads 
them  into  10-ton  trucks  for  shipment 
to  the  processing  plant  9  miles  away. 

Chrome  content  of  the  mill  heads 
averages  6  percent,  and  of  the  final 
concentrates  25  percent.  The  ratio  of 
concentration  and  the  chrome-iron 
ratio  are  5  to  1  and  1.65  to  1  respec¬ 
tively.  Recovery  is  about  85  percent. 

Water  for  plant  operation  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  is  obtained 
from  a  dam  in  nearby  Three  Mile 
Creek.  To  avert  possible  shortage  dur¬ 
ing  the  dry  season,  a  pumping  station 
has  been  installed  on  South  Slough 
(tidewater).  From  here  the  water  is 
pumped  by  a  1,500-g.p.m.  unit  about 
6,000  ft.  against  a  head  of  460  ft., 
(lowing  thereafter  for  1^-  miles  by 
gravity  to  the  Three  Mile  Creek  dam. 
Flectric  power  is  furnished  at  23,000 
volts  by  Mountain  States  Power  C3o. 

The  processing  plant,  9  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  concentrator  and  ovined 
by  Defense  Plant  Corporation,  has 
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T.  12-yd.  LeTourneou  or  Gor  Wood 
Carryalls 

2.  Jeffrey  30  x  48-in.  double  roll 
crusher 

3.  Trommel  screen,  3  x  16-fl.,  1-in. 
opening 

4.  Rod  mill,  5  x  10-fl. 

5.  Rolls,  24  x  20-in. 

6.  Six  4  x  10-ft.  vibrating  screens, 
20  mesh 

7.  Hydroseparator,  16-ft. 


B.  Fourteen  8  x  30-ft.  Overstrom 
tables 

9.  Allen  cone,  8-fl. 

10.  Fahrenwald  sizer,  6-pocket 

11.  Two  8-ft.  Allen  cones 

12.  Fagergren  cells,  four  56-in. 

13.  Two  Deister  Diagonal-Deck  tables 

14.  Dorr  thickener,  30  x  8-ft. 

15.  Dorr  classifier,  4  x  20-ft. 
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chrome  is  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  material  by  gravity  concentration. 
The  mill  is  of  interest  because  of  the 
relatively  simple  flowsheet  u.sed  and 
the  employment  of  super-size  concen¬ 
trating  tables,  considered  the  world’s 
largest.  Each  Overstrom  table  has  a 
capacity  of  4  tons  per  hour,  and  meas¬ 
ures  8x30  ft.  As  regards  design,  con¬ 
struction,  and  layout,  those  respon¬ 
sible  have  striven  to  make  operations 
safe,  efficient,  and  continuous.  As  to 
this  last,  a  novel  stockpile  arrange¬ 
ment  provided  between  primary  crush¬ 
ing  plant  and  the  mill  is  of  particular 
intere.st  Its  purpose  is  to  provide 


make-up  feed  or  total  feed  for  th*- 
plant  in  the  event  bad  weather  cuts 
output  or  causes  mining  to  stop.  The 
change-over  can  be  made  at  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  notice.  The  stockpile  is  built 
up  by  means  of  a  double-discharge 
automatic  tripper  on  the  overhead 
horizontal  mill-feed  conveyor  belt, 
which  can  divert  part  or  all  of  the 
conveyor  load  to  the  storage  area  be¬ 
neath.  Stored  material  is  reclaimed 
by  an  underground  conveyor  belt 
equipped  with  a  traveling  belt  feeder. 
The  material  normally  flows  by  grav¬ 
ity  through  the  draw  hole  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  conveyor  tunnel,  but  a 
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The  pi'ocess,  developed  at  the  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Arizona  Bureau  of  Mines, 
as  already  stated,  involves  treatment 
of  dried  concentrates  by  magnetic 
se})aration,  flotation,  and  tabling.  In 
view  of  the  number  of  minerals  to  bo 
recovered,  the  flowsheet  necessarily  is 
complicated.  Plant  operations  arc 
shown  in  flowsheet  2. 

Briefly,  concentrate  assaying  25 
percent  chrome  withdrawn  from  the 
main  storage  bin  or  auxiliary  bin  is 
belt-conveyed  to  a  5x26-ft.  oil  flred 
rotary  dryer,  from  which  the  dried 
product  goes  via  a  screw  conveyor- 
bucket  elevator  system  to  five  9xl8-ft. 
steel  feed  tanks  serving  30-in.  type 
IMR  magnetic  separators  below.  These 
remove  the  magnetite  and  ilmenite, 
which  go  via  a  screw  conveyor-bucket 
elevator-conveyor  belt  system  to  the 
stockpile  outside  the  plant  building. 
The  non-attracted  material  is  directed 
by  a  similar  transportation  arrange¬ 
ment  to  three  40-in.  type  KST  mag¬ 
netic  separators.  The  product  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  uppermost  maggietic 
fields  is  an  off-grade  chrome  concen¬ 
trate  which  is  stockpiled;  that  sepa¬ 
rated  by  the  remaining  fields  repre¬ 
sents  feed  for  the  chrome  flotation 
section,  and  the  remaining  material  is 
the  feed  for  the  zircon  section. 

Equipment  available  in  the  chrome 
flotation  section  includes  a  No.  21  six¬ 
cell  Denver  flotation  machine  and  a 
dewatering  cone.  The  material  floated 
is  garnet,  which  goes  to  waste.  The 
chrome  is  depressed,  yielding  a  product 
of  shipping  grade,  which  is  dewatered 
in  a  3x20-ft.  Dorr  classifier  before  be¬ 
ing  stockpiled.  Reagents  used  in  the 
flotation  circuit  include  Armour  AM- 
Coco  C,  Emulsol  607-L,  cresylic  acid, 
and  coal-tar  creosote.  Pulp  density  is 
maintained  at  about  22  percent  solids. 

The  zircon  feed  from  the  three  KST 
separators  is  treated  on  four  Deister 
Diagonal-Deck  tables,  one  taking  mid¬ 
dlings  and  tailings  from  the  other 
three  tables.  Cleaner  tailings  are  de¬ 
watered  in  two  Vortex  cone  classifiers 
before  going  to  waste,  and  concentrates 
produced  by  the  four  tables  are  de¬ 
watered  in  a  1  ft.  6-in.  by  18  ft.  4-in. 
Doit  classifier  and  subsequently  dried 
in  an  oil-fired  3x26-ft.  rotary  dryer. 
The  dried  concentrates  are  elevated  to 
a  9xl0-ft.  steel  surge  tank,  whence 
they  are  fed  to  a  40-in.  special  type 
KST  magnetic  separator.  Chrome 
separated  is  sent  to  the  flotation  cir¬ 
cuit,  and  the  non-attraeted  product, 
aftei  passing  through  two  24-in.  belt 
magtietic  separators,  goes  to  a  12x10- 
ft.  steel  storage  and  loading  bin.  Ma¬ 
terial  attracted  by  the  belt  magnetic 
j  ^eparalors  is  conveyed  by  a  screw  con- 
t^eyor  and  bucket  elevator  to  the  off- 
?rade  zircon  stockpile;  the  non-mag- 
uetic  material  is  conveyed  to  high- 
wade  zircon  storage. 

An  alternate  method  currently  prac- 
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1.  Rotary  dryer,  5  x  26-ft. 

2.  Five  Stearns  Magnetic  Mfg.  Co. 
IMR  magnetic  separators 

3.  Three  Stearns  KST  separators 

4.  Two  Deister  Diagonal-Deck  tables 

5.  Denver  Equipment  Co.  6  -  cell 
machine 


6.  Dorr  classifier,  3  x  20-ft. 


9.  Stearns  special  KST  seporaror 


10.  Two  Stearns  belt-type  separators 


ticed  in  the  zircon  section,  which 
eliminates  the  secondary  dryer,  is  to 
treat  the  zircon  heads  successively  in 
the  special  magnetic  separator  and  the 
two  l)elt  magnetic  separators,  followed 
by  tabling.  Resultant  table  concen¬ 
trates  are  dewatered  in  the  classifier 
ahead  of  the  secondary  dryer,  and  then 
stockpiled. 

Current  for  the  five  30-in.  IMR 
magnetic  separators  and  the  three  40- 
in.  KST  units  is  furnished  by  a  50-kw. 
motor-generator  set,  and  the  special 
40-in.  unit  and  the  two  24-in.  belt 
magnetic  separators  are  served  by  a 
20-kw.  set. 

All  sampling  is  done  automatically 
at  points  indicated  in  the  flowsheet. 
Conveying  equipment  such  as  screw 
conveyor.s  and  bucket  elevators  is 
fullv  inclosed  to  reduce  dust  hazard  to 


a  minimum.  Stockpiled  maceriais  are 
loaded  into  railroad  cars  by  Haiss 
loaders  and  portable  distributors. 

Although  insufficient  time  has  elapsea 
to  compile  comprehensive  operating 
data,  results  obtained  so  far  indicate 
successful  plant  operations. 

Grateful  acknowledgment  is  made 
to  S.  W.  Norton,  vice  president  and 
general  manager;  W.  S.  Hall,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer,  and  E.  0.  Tolson,  chief 
engineer,  Elrome  Corporation,  for  the 
many  courtesies  shown  me  while  visit¬ 
ing  the  company’s  operations  and  the 
help  given  in  gathering  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  in  this  article.  Other 
operating  officials  are  Everett  Zwicky. 
mill  superintendent;  J.  W.  Patterson, 
metallurgist,  and  L.  Woolery,  chief 
chemist.  Roger  Clarke  is  manager  of 
DPC’s  magnetic  separation  plant 
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New  Leadville  Drainage 
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GEOLOGIC.  SECTION  ALONG  PROPOSED  TUNNEL  ROUTE 
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IDLE  SINCE  1933,  when  the  cessation 
of  operations  due  to  low  prices  al¬ 
lowed  the  mines  to  fill  with  water, 
the  principal  portion  of  the  famous 
Leadville  district,  which  has  produced 
over  half  a  billion  dollars’  worth  of 
metalliferous  ores,  may  again  resume 
production  to  furnish  zinc  for  the  war 
program.  This  will  be  feasible  when 
and  if  a  new  drainage  tunnel  to  be 
driven  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  under 
a  special  $1,400,000  appropriation  by 
Congress  is  completed.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  tunnel  will  drain  most 
of  the  ore-bearing  formations  in  the 
principal  mineralized  areas,  and  will 
greatly  relieve  the  pumping  load  in  the 
case  of  those  orebodies  which  lie  below 
the  tunnel  level.  The  areas  affected, 
including  Carbonate  Hill,  Downtown, 
Fryer  Hill,  and  Iron  Hill,  which  have 
accounted  for  two-thirds  of  the  dis¬ 
trict’s  total  production,  are  believed 
to  contain  appro.viinately  two  million 
tons  of  sulphide  ore  averaging  15  per¬ 
cent  zinc,  3  percent  lead,  3  oz.  of  silver 
per  ton,  and  0.02  oz.  gold  per  ton;  also 
one  million  tons  of  oxidized  ore  aver¬ 
aging  14  percent  zinc,  and  one  million 
tons  of  manganese  ore  carrying  16  per¬ 
cent  manganese. 

The  tunnel  as  planned  will  be  driven 
southeastward  from  a  point  on  the 
East  P'ork  of  the  Arkansas  River  about 
one-half  mile  east  of  the  mouth  of 
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DIAGRAM  SHOWING  relationship  of  tun¬ 
nel  to  elevations  of  principal  mine  shafts 


Evans  Gulch,  to  the  Pyrenees  shaft  in 
the  Carbonate  Hill  area,  a  distance  of 
about  13,500  ft.  Three  laterals  total¬ 
ing  about  5,500  ft.  are  contemplated, 
to  tap  the  Fryer  Hill,  Downtown,  and 
probably  the  Iron  Hill  drainage  basins. 
The  elevation  of  the  tunnel  at  the 
portal  will  be  9,950  ft.  The  grade  will 
be  0.02  percent. 


Leadville  Geology 

The  Paleozoic  rocks  of  the  Ijcadville 
district  rest  upon  a  Pre-C;imbrian 
granite  basement.  They  are  Hat  lying 
or  moderately  dipping  and  arc  broken 
by  faulting,  principally  norUi-south, 
into  several  blocks,  the  blocks  stepping 
down  to  the  west.  The  drainage  basins 
are  bounded  by  major  fault.s.  These 
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faults  have  also  reduced  resistance  to 
erosion  along  their  strikes,  so  that  the 
central  areas  of  three  of  the  basins 
stand  up  topographically  as  hills. 

The  principal  ore-bearing  forma¬ 
tions  of  the  district  are  the  “white” 
limestone  (Manitou  limestone-Ordo- 
vieian)  and  the  “blue”  limestone  (Dyer 
dolomite-Devonian,  and  Leadville  dol- 
omite-Mississippian).  The  white  lime¬ 
stone  is  about  120  ft.  thick  and  the  blue 
limestone  varies  between  185  and  210 
ft.  in  thickness.  Most  of  the  ore  mined 
in  the  past  has  come  from  the  blue 
limestone;  however,  a  large  part  of  the 
ore  now  left  in  the  ground  is  believed 
to  be  in  the  white  limestone,  simply  be¬ 
cause,  being  deeper,  it  has  been  less 
completely  developed.^ 

These  formations,  separated  by  from 
0  to  40  ft.  of  “Parting  quartzite,”  have 
been  intruded  by  two  pre-ore  sill-mak¬ 
ing  granite  porphyries,  the  “gray  por¬ 
phyry”  and  the  “white  porphyry.” 
The  principal  orel)ndies  are  replace¬ 
ments  in  the  blue  and  white  limestones, 
localized  by  shattered  areas  in  these 
formations,  by  contacts  along  the  un¬ 
der  sides  of  tlie  porphyries  or  Parting 
quarizite,  and  whore  other  structural 
features  have  induced  circulation  of 
mineralizing  solutions.  Much  of  the 
,  ore  is  pyritic.  The  principal  faults  are 

‘For  a  complete  description  of  Leadville 
Seolojjy  the  reader  is  referred  to  U.  S. 
veol.  Surve.v  Prof.  Paper  148,  "Oeology 
jnd  Ore  Deposits  of  the  Leadville  Dis- 
jnet,"  by  S.  F.  Emmons,  J.  D.  Irving,  and 

F.  Loughlin,  1927. 
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post-mineral.  All  the  solid  rocks  are 
overlain  by  up  to  300  ft.  of  glacial 
moraine  and  gravels. 

Earlier  Tunnels  and  Proposals 

The  idea  of  a  drainage  tunnel  at 
Leadville  is  not  new.  The  Yak  tunnel, 
which  cuts  through  the  Carbonate  Hill 
and  Iron  Hill  basins  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  district  and  discharges 
into  California  Gulch  at  an  elevation  of 
10,326  ft.,  was  begun  in  1895  and  fin¬ 
ished  to  the  Diamond  shaft  in  1912. 
This  tunnel  is  now  being  used  for  haul¬ 
age  by  the  Resurrection  Mining  Co,, 
which  became  interested  in  the  district 
in  1937  and  soon  afterward  started 
what  are  now  the  principal  mining 
operations  of  the  camp. 

In  1930  a  tunnel  known  as  the  Can¬ 
terbury  was  proposed.  Work  was 
started  soon  afterward  and  the  tunnel 
was  driven  for  a  distance  of  4,000  ft., 
at  which  point  lack  of  funds  forced 
abandonment  of  the  enterprise.  The 
Canterbury  tunnel  was  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  financed  locally.  Its  portal  ele¬ 
vation  was  10,064  ft.  About  1,500  ft. 
of  its  course  was  in  unconsolidated 
glacial  moraine,  a  portion  of  which  is 
now  caved. 

In  1933  a  deep  tunnel,  to  drain  the 
'  district  to  a  portal  on  the  Arkansas 
River  6  miles  to  the  south,  was  pro¬ 
posed  as  a  Public  Works  Administra¬ 


tion  project.  This  project  was  never 
approved  by  the  PWA.  However,  a 
counterpart  of  this  tunnel,  deep  enough 
to  drain  the  western  part  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  an  elevation  as  low  as  the  deep¬ 
est  part  of  the  white  limestone,  and 
thus  solve  the  problem  of  drainage 
once  and  for  all,  had  strong  local  spon¬ 
sorship  throughout  the  time  that  the 
current  project  was  under  considera¬ 
tion.  The  elevation  of  the  deep  tunnel 
proposed  was  9,410  feet.* 

New  Proposal  Presented 

Serious  consideration  of  the  present 
project  was  begun  about  a  year  ago 
when  Colorado  parties  brought  a  pro¬ 
posal  to  the  Zinc  Branch  of  the  War 
Production  Board  for  a  drainage  tun¬ 
nel  at  Leadville  as  a  means  of  bolster¬ 
ing  U.  S.  zinc  supplies.  Because  our 
zinc  ore  reserves  in  comparison  to  the 
rate  of  extraction  are  none  too  com¬ 
fortable,  the  proposal  was  received 
with  interest.  After  some  considera¬ 
tion  and  correspondence,  a  conference 
was  called  in  Washington  by  the  WPB. 
This  was  attended  by  H.  L.  Minister, 
of  the  WPB  Zinc  Branch;  G.  F. 
Loughlin,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Sur- 

»  “Water  Holds  Back  the  Production  of 
2,000,000  Tons  of  Vital  Metals,”  by  L.  P. 
Brown  and  E.  P.  Dickerman ;  194.1  Year¬ 
book  of  Colorado  Mining  Association,  pp. 
64-06. 

(Continued  on  page  83) 


New  Heavy-Media  Mill 


advauce  premiuiua  under  the  premiimi- 
quota  plan.  These  negotiations  can- 
eluded  and  a  project  rating  beia^ 
granted,  the  company  contracted  with 
Westem-Knapp  Engineering  Co.  to 
design  and  erect  a  1,000-ton  mill.  The 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  cooperated 
with  Western-Knapp  as  regards  speci¬ 
fications  and  layout  of  the  equipment 
required  for  the  Heavy-Media  process. 
Construction  of  the  mill  began  Nov.  1, 
1942,  and  proceeded  steadily  throuirh- 
out  the  winter  despite  heavy  snows 
and  temperatures  as  low  as  30  deg. 
below  zero.  Some  diflSculty  was  also 
encountered  in  obtaining  material  on 
schedule.  However,  notwithstanding 
various  delays,  the  mill  was  completed 
in  time  to  start  operations  on  July  28. 

The  mill  is  about  two  miles  west  oi 
Leadville,  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  Arkansas  Valley  smelter  of  the 
American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  Ore 
is  hauled  to  the  mill  from  the  mine 
dumps  east  of  the  town  by  trucks  and 
is  dumped  on  a  stockpile  or  into  a  75- 
ton  hopper  at  the  head  end  of  the  mill. 
Ore  is  delivered  from  the  stockpile  to 
the  hopper  with  a  bulldozer.  Crushing 
is  done  single-pass  in  tw^o  stages,  the 
first  crushing  being  done  with  a  15x24- 
in.  jaw  crusher  driven  by  a  40-hp. 
motor.  This  crusher  is  set  for  a  3-in. 
discharge.  Minus  3-in.  material  in  the 
feed  bypasses  the  crusher  through  a 
3-in.  inclined  grizzly.  A  l:J^-in.  vibrat¬ 
ing  screen  performs  a  similar  function 
for  the  second  crusher,  which  is  of  the 
cone  type  driven  by  a  30-hp.  motor, 
and  is  set  for  a  IJ-in.  discharge.  The 
ininus-l^-in.  product  of  the  crushing 
plant  is  stored  in  an  800-ton  circular 


From  the  outset  the  company  had 
contemplated  a  sink-float  plant  to  treat 
the  Leadville  ores.  Under  the  circum¬ 
stances  involved,  it  was  decided  to 
employ  a  ferrosilieon  medium,  and 
thus  the  Hea\'y-Media  Separation 
process  offered  by  the  American  Cyan- 
amid  Co.,  and  licensed  by  American 
Zinc,  Lead  &  Smelting  Co.,  was  se-» 
lected.  Bulk  samples  from  the  South 
Moyer  dump  were  shipped  to  the 
Stamford,  Conn.,  laboratory  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid  for  testing,  the  tests 
indicating  that  concentration  could  be 
effectively  done.  Results  of  a  test  run 
on  plus-1 0-mesh  material  are  tabu¬ 
lated  below.  The  percentage  of  plus- 
10-mesh  material  was  73.6. 

SilviT. 

Peropnt  Percenr  Oz 
Zinc  Lead  in  r  '1  On 

Peed  .  4.03  1.24 

Sink  (20.71  per¬ 
cent  of  feed).  16.77  5.20  6.12 

Float .  t>.70  0.21  0.10 

Percent  recovery  86.35  86.07  O.S.SS 

After  determining  that  sufficient 
quantities  of  material  of  suitable  grade 
existed  to  justify  the  erection  of  a 
mill,  and  having  test  data  to  indicate 
the  results  that  could  be  expected,  the 
company  applied  to  the  government 
for  a  project  rating  and  appropriate 
quota  treatment  under  the  premium- 
quota  plan.  Up  to  this  time,  a  .500- 
ton  mill,  privately  financed,  was  con¬ 
templated.  However,  in  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  expanding  mine  produc¬ 
tion  at  Leadville  and  the  need  for  add¬ 
ing  to  domestic  sources  of  zinc, 
government  agencies  persuaded  the 
company  to  expand  the  plant  to  1,000 
tons  per  day  capacity  and  agreed  to 
provide  the  necessary  extra  funds  as 


Evan  Just 

Assistant  Editor 

The  starting  of  the  new  Ore  & 
Chemical  Corp.  Heavy-Media 
Separation  mill  at  Leadville, 
Colo.,  in  late  July  marks  a  new  step 
toward  reviving  this  famous  old  min¬ 
ing  camp  to  bring  much-needed  zinc 
into  the  country’s  war  effort.  Also, 
the  installation,  the  first  in  this  coun-, 
try  to  use  a  ferrosilieon  medium  in  the 
treatment  of  non-ferrous  metal  ores, 
is  a  further  advance  in  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry’s  ceaseless  effort  to  apply  metal¬ 
lurgical  improvements  toward  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  low-grade  raw  materials  to 
offset  the  dwindling  of  the  country’s 
supply  of  high-grade  ores. 

The  1,000  ton  mill  has  been  built 
primarily  to  treat  some  of  the  old 
Leadville  mine  dumps  which  have  been 
leased  by  the  Ore  &  Chemical  Corp. 
However,  it  is  also  hoped  that  it  will 
provide  an  outlet  for  the  new  mine 
production,  which  is  expected  as  a 
consequence  of  the  recently  legislated 
drainage  tunnel  to  be  driven  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  steel,  the 
War  Production  Board  refused  to 
sanction  the  building  of  a  complete 
mill  by  Ore  &  Chemical  Corp.,  inas¬ 
much  as  flotation  facilities  were  al¬ 
ready  available  in  Colorado.  Thus, 
the  new  mill  simply  makes  a  rough 
sink-float  concentrate,  which  is  shipped 
to  the  Golden  Cycle  Corp.  mill  at 
Colorado  Springs  for  finishing. 

The  company  first  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  possibility  of  a  Lead\nlle 
operation  in  the  winter  of  1941.  After 
securing  options  on  four  dumps  it 
sent  Carl  Belser,  mining  engineer  of 
Boulder,  Colo.,  to  make  a  preliminary 
examination.  This  being  favorable, 
H.  W.  C.  Prommel,  Denver  geologist 
and  mining  engineer,  was  engaged  to 
make  a  thorough  sampling  of  the 
South  Moyer  dump,  situated  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  Gulch  about  2.7  miles  southeast 
of  Leadville;  also  to  make  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  examination  of  the  Tucson,  North 
Moyer,  and  RAM  dumps  in  the  same 
vicinity.  Sampling  was  done  in  the 
•summer  of  1942.  A  25-man  crew  was 
employed  in  the  work,  which  consisted 
of  test-pitting  and  trenching.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  samples  taken  for  assay¬ 
ing,  a  number  of  bulk  samples  were 
taken,  which  were  shipped  to  various 
laboratories  for  metallurgical  tests, 
including  sink-float,  jigging,  tabling, 
.and  flotation.^ 

^••(Jadgets  and  Leadville  Mine  Dump  Sani 
Idiiig.”  1943  Yearbook  of  Colo.'  MiuiUL’ 
Association,  p.  69, 


LEFT  TO  RIGHT  AREt  Kurt  Spohr.  manager;  W.  D.  Nesbeitt,  metal¬ 
lurgist  for  American  Cyanamid;  and  Merrill  Welker,  mill  superintendent 
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erations  are  controlled  from  a  single 
Westinghouse  control  panel.  The 
crusher  plant  runs  two  shifts  daily. 

From  the  fine-ore  bin,  ore  is  carried 
by  a  belt  feeder  to  a  bucket  elevator, 
which  discharges  into  a  large  screw 
classifier,  used  for  desliming  and  re- 
moA  al  of  wood  chips.  Classifier  over¬ 
flow  goes  to  waste.  Underflow  is  fed 
to  a  10-mesh  vibrating  screen  having 
a  protective  deck  on  the  upstreans 
halt.  Screen  oversize  is  the  Heavy- 
Media  cone  feed.  Minus-lO-mesh  under¬ 
size  is  fed  to  a  two-cell  placer  jig,  the 
tailings  of  which  go  to  waste.  The 
hutch  product  is  dewatered  in  a  small 
screw  classifier  and  passes  to  a  stor¬ 
age  bin,  from  which  it  is  shipped. 

The  ‘‘float”  product,  or  tailing,  from 
the  Ileavy-Media  separation  overflows 
the  lip  of  the  18-ft.  cone  containing 

which  is 


the  ferrosilicon  medium, 
maintained  at  a  specific  gravity  of 
2.95,  and  passes  on  to  a  10-mesh  vi¬ 
brating  screen  from  which  part  of  the 
medium  is  drained  and  pumped  back  to 
the  separating  cone.  The  downstream 
half  of  the  screen,  as  well  as  a  second 
screen,  are  equipped  with  a  number 
of  water  sprays  which  wash  the  ad¬ 
hered  medium  from  the  tailings,  the 
medium,  wash  w^ater,  and  fine  material 
from  the  ore  going  to  a  6xl6-ft.  heavy- 
duty  thickener  after  passing  between 
magnetizing  blocks. 

The  “sink”  product,  or  rough  con¬ 
centrate,  from  the  Heavy-Media  sepa¬ 
ration  is  air-lifted  from  the  bottom  of 
the  cone  and  discharged  to  the  same 
set  of  draining  and  washing  vibrating 
screens  that  receive  the  tailing,  the 
two  products  being  separated  on  the 
screens  by  longitudinal  partitions. 
After  washing,  the  concentrate  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  a  storage  bin,  from  which 
shipments  are  made.  Both  the  jig  and 
the  coarse  concentrate  storage  bins  are 
equipped  with  hopper  bottoms  dis¬ 
charging  to  a  belt  feeder,  from  which 
shipments  are  conveyed  to  gondola 
rail.vay  cars.  A  spur  connection  from 
the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande  Western 
Railway  enables  shipments  hy  rail 
tvitl'out  intermediate  handling. 

The  10-mesh  decks  of  the  drainage 
and  washing  screens  are  provided  with 
fin  protective  screens.  The  propor¬ 
tion  of  ferrosilicon  medium  which 
drams  directly  to  the  cone  without 
deauing  is  controlled  by  a  sliding  pan 
mder  the  downstream  part  of  the  first 
screen.  That  portion  of  the  medium 
caught  by  the  pan  goes  to  the  medium 
thickener  with  the  wash  water.  The 
{Continued  on  page  121) 


To  taiiingc  pile  and  pond 


20.  Jig  concentrate  storage  bin 

21.  18' heavy  medio  separation  cone 

22.  Air  lift  for  cone  “sink"  product 

23.  10-mesh  A-C  low-head  washing  screen 

24.  Drainage  pan  for  returning  medium 

25.  Pan  for  regulating  medium  circulation 

26.  Medium  flow  to  cleaner  circuit 

27.  Heavy  media  concentrate  storage  bin 

28.  30"  X  12'  feeder  conveyor 

29.  1 8 '  X  44'  belt  conveyor 

30.  18"x  20'  belt  conveyor 

31.  Magnetizing  blocks 

32.  6x16'  Wemco  heavy  duty  thickener 

33.  24"  Dings  separator,  Crockett  type 

34.  12"  Dings  separator,  Crockett  type 

35.  36"x  18'  Wemco  densifying  classifier 

36.  Demagnetizing  cail 

37.  Cleaned  medium  storage  tank 

38.  18"x  50'  tailings  belt  canveyor 


1.  75-ton  hopper  with  inclined  grizzly 

2.  Ross  feeder  for  coarse  ore 

3.  Hopper  bottom  for  fine  ore 

4.  36"  X  62'  belt  conveyor 

5.  '3"  inclined  grizzly 

6.  15  X  24  in.  Universal  jaw  crusher 

7.  18"x  39'  belt  conveyor 

8.  Dings  magnetic  pulley 

9.  1  %"  A-C  Aero- Vi  be  screen,  3x6' 

10.  Kennedy-Van  Saun  19y2-S  cone  crusher 

11.  18"x  135'  belt  conveyor 

12.  800-ton  wooden  fine-ore  bin 

13.  2  belt  feeders,  18"x5' 

14.  18"x  16'  belt  conveyor 

15.  35'  bucket  elevator 

16.  4'^"x  19' Wemco  desliming  classifier 

17.  10-me$h  A-C  low-head  screen,  4x10' 

18.  2-cell  42"  Pan-American  placer  jig 

19.  16"x  10'  Wemco  dewatering  classifier 
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When  Should  a  Rock  Drill 
Be  Dismantled? 


Answer:  When  the  cylinder  is  worn  out  —  this  according  to  performance 
records  at  Britannia  mine 


T.  M.  Waterland 


f  Efficiency  and  Research  Engineer,  Britannia  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd., 


Britannia  Beach,  B.C. 


Many  operators  believe  that 
they  are  justified  in  renewing 
cylinders  in  their  rock  drills 
because  there  are  a  number  of  parts 
that  have  a  much  longer  life  than  the 
cylinders  and  which  would  otherwise 
never  be  worn  out.  If  this  practice 
is  carried  on  for  a  long  enough  period, 
all  that  will  remain  of  the  original 
machine  will  be  the  backhead  and  per¬ 
haps  the  cylinder  front  washer.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  upwards  of  $2,000 
will  have  been  spent  for  replacement 
parts  for  each  machine  at  a  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  25  per  cent  higher  at 
parts’  price  than  when  purchased  as 
a  complete  machine. 

A  rock  drill  should  be  dismantled 
when  the  original  cylinder  is  worn  out. 
This  conclusion  is  reached  after  an 
analysis  of  a  very  complete  set  of 
records  covering  23  standard  rock 
drills  which  have  been  in  service  at 
the  mines  of  the  Britannia  Mining  and 
Smelting  Co.,  Ltd.,  for  a  period  of 
18  to  52  months  and  have  drilled  1,- 
546,321  ft. 

As  a  basis  of  analysis,  the  average 
life  of  each  individual  part  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  was  calculated.  To  do  this  it 
was  necessary  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  not  only  the  parts  put  into  the 
machines  as  replacements,  but  also  the 
parts  in  the  machines  themselves,  at 
the  time  the  records  were  summarized. 
A  study  of  the  records  proved  that,  on 
an  average,  all  parts  in  a  machine  that 
have  a  wearing  life  shorter  than  the 
cylinder,  were  50  percent  worn  out  at 
any  time  after  the  machine  had  dillled 
33,000  ft.  This  fact  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  figures  in  column  8  of  the  ac¬ 
companying  tal)le  which  show  the  re¬ 
sult  of  calculations  made  to  determine 
the  amount  of  wear  left  in  each  part 
after  G(!,000  ft.  of  drilling — the  aver¬ 
age  life  of  the  cylinder.  Some  of  the 
parts  were  well  worn  and  others  only 
slightly  worn,  but  the  average  of  all 
the  parts  was  about  50  percent. 


The  figures  shown  in  column  5  of 
the  table  as  the  average  life  of  parts, 
are  in  terms  of  footage  drilled  and 
were  obtained  by  dividing  the  total 
footage  drilled  by  the  total  number 
of  parts  worn  out.  The  figure  for 
total  number  of  parts  worn  out  in¬ 
cluded  all  replacements  as  well  as  50 
percent  of  parts  still  in  the  machines 
that  had  a  life  less  than  that  of  a 
cylinder. 

The  value  of  usable  parts  that  could 
be  salvaged  from  a  machine  at  the 
time  of  dismantling  was  found  to  be 
just  over  $140.  This  was  determined 
by  calculating  the  percentage  of  life 
still  left  in  the  parts  after  the  machine 
had  drilled  66,000  ft.  under  average 
conditions.  (Refer  to  columns  7  and 
8  in  the  table.)  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  this  salvage  value  is  approx¬ 
imately  50  percent  of  cost,  at  parts’ 
price,  of  all  parts  of  machine  that 
wear  out  before  the  cylinder.  It  is 
evident  that  this  will  hold  true  for 
any  stage  in  the  life  of  the  machine 
after  the  original  cylinder  is  50  per¬ 
cent  worn  out. 

The  parts  considered  to  have  no 
salvage  value  were  baekheads,  valve 
chests  (not  including  valves),  cylin¬ 
der  front  washers,  line  lubricators  and 
a  few  smaller  parts  for  a  total  cost 
of  $136.  Some  of  these  parts  are 
occasionally  re-used  in  cases  of  un¬ 
usual  breakage,  but  not  often  enough 
to  be  listed  as  having  a  definite  sal¬ 
vage  value. 

Two  graphs  were  plotted  to  bring 
out  cost  comparisons  more  clearly. 
These  were  based  on  the  average  life 
of  parts. 

No.  1  graph  shows  the  cost  per  foot 
plotted  against  footage  drilled.  This 
figure  includes  the  cost  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  as  well  as  the  cost  of  replace¬ 
ment  parts.  It  was  assumed  that  re¬ 
placements  were  made  at  the  end  of 
the  average  life  of  the  part. 

On  this  basis  the  first  foot  costs 


$460.  The  average  cost  per  foot  when 
machine  had  drilled  1000  ft.  equals 
0.001  X  ($460  plus  cost  of  replace¬ 
ments).  The  total  amount  spent  for 
machine  and  replacements  can  be 
determined  from  this  graph  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  average  cost  per  foot  by 
the  total  footage  drilled,  at  any  point. 
As  an  example  the  average  cost  when 
the  machine  has  drilled  66,000  ft.  is 
1.87  cents  or  a  total  cost  of  $1,227.60. 
Of  this  .$460  is  for  original  machines 
and  $767.60  for  replacement  parts. 
After  drilling  another  66,000  ft.  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  again  due  for  cylinder  replace¬ 
ment,  and  the  total  cost  is  .$2,421.10. 

No.  2  graph  is  based  on  the  same 
data  except  that  it  represents  the  cost 
per  foot  at  any  point  if  the  machine 
is  dismantled  and  credited  with  a 
salvage  value  of  $140. 

At  66,000  ft.  the  total  cost  for  ma¬ 
chine  and  parts  is  $1,227.60.  If  the 
machine  is  dismantled  at  this  point 
and  this  cost  credited  with  $140  the 
average  cost  per  foot  would  he  $1,- 
087.60  divided  by  66,000  which  equals 
1.65  cents  per  foot.  After  the  next 
66,000  ft.  the  total  cost  of  $2,421.10 
if  credited  with  .$140  would  give  an 
average  cost  of  1.73  cents  per  foot. 

No.  3  graph  represents  the  drilling 
efficiency  of  the  machine  at  various 
stages.  It  is  well  recognized  that  the 
rebuilt  machine  is  never  as  efficient  as 
the  new  machine  because  at  no  point 
are  all  parts  new.  For  example,  the 
hammer  and  cylinder  are  not  ready  for 
replacement  at  the  same  time.  The 
same  holds  true  for  rotation  parts, 
chucks,  chuck  bushings,  valves,  and 
other  parts. 

Conclusion 

If  all  other  parts  of  a  machine  are 
in  good  condition  and  its  drilling  effi¬ 
ciency  is  less  than  90  percent,  the  ( ylin- 
der  is  probably  ready  for  replace¬ 
ment.  Drill  tests  show  that  a  rock 
drill  will  be  10  percent  below  its  juax- 
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Data  Based  on  a  Complete  Set  of  Records  of  23  Standard  Leyner  Drills 
That  Have  Drilled  1,546,321  Ft.  at  Britannia  Mines 


1 

ncej 

1 

Name  of  Part 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8 

9 

Cost  of  part 

Total  number  of 
parts  renewed 

No.  of  parts 
considered  worn 
out  still  in  the 

23  machines 

Total  No.  of  1 

parts  worn  out 
while  drilling 
1,546,321  feet 

Average  life 
of  each  part  in 
terms  of  footage 
drilled 

No.  of  parts 
worn  out  per 
cylinder 

Percentage  of  life 
left  in  each  part 
in  machine  at 
time  of  cylinder 
replacement 

Value  of  these 
parts  at  the 
time  of  cylinder 
replacement 

Cost  of  each  part 
that  wears  out 
before  cylinder 

! 

Air  spud . 

♦**$0.59 

14 

11.5 

25.5 

61,000 

1.1 

90% 

$0.53 

$0.59 

1 

*38.25 

1 

4  0 

.sn 

500A1Q0 

1 

1 

*2.20 

9 

11  ■> 

2ftJ 

7.5  000 

1  0 

B.H.P.  gasket . 

0.19 

56 

11.5 

57.5 

27,000 

1.5 

50% 

0.10 

0.19 

*0.28 

10 

11  5 

21  5 

72  000 

^  0 

Chuck . 

29.25 

43 

11.5 

54.5 

28,000 

2.3 

70% 

20.47 

29.25 

Chuck  nut . 

9.00 

51 

11.5 

62.5 

25,000 

2.6 

40% 

3.60 

9.00 

6.20 

244 

115 

2.‘i.‘i  5 

fi  OQO 

H  Q 

6..20 

Chuck  jaw . 

17.45 

144 

11.5 

155.5 

10 i 000 

6.6 

40% 

6.98 

17.45 

when 

3.20 

14 

11.5 

25.5 

61,000 

1  0 

3.20 

quals 

jlace- 

Cross  head . 

3.70 

16 

11.5 

27.5 

56,000 

1.2 

80% 

2.96 

3.70 

Cylinder . 

*156.80 

12 

11.5 

23.5 

66,000 

Cyl.  front  washer . 

*9.80 

2 

3.0 

5.0 

309,000 

•  .  .  . 

1  be 

Cyl.  F.W.  bushing . 

10.15 

79 

11.5 

90.5 

17,000 

4.0 

16.15 

nulti- 

Feed  nut . 

3.50 

148 

11.5 

159.5 

10,000 

6.6 

40% 

i.40 

3.50 

)t  by* 

3oint. 

Feed  nut  lock  nut . 

0.68 

2 

3.0 

5.0 

300,000 

when 

Feed  screw . 

16.90 

50 

11.5 

61.5 

25,000 

2.6 

40% 

6.76 

16.96 

Feed  screw  support . 

3.00 

63 

11.5 

74.5 

21,000 

3.2 

80% 

2.40 

3.00 

i 

Front  head . 

34.30 

32 

11.5 

43.5 

36,000 

1.7 

30% 

10.29 

34.30 

i/.bO. 

Hammer . 

42.75 

85 

11.5 

96.5 

16,000 

4.1 

90% 

38.48 

42.75 

bines 

parts. 

Hose  coimection . 

3.35 

30 

11.5 

41.5 

38,000 

1.6 

40% 

1.34 

3.35 

e  ma- 

Hose  coimection  cap . 

1.18 

29 

11.5 

40.5 

38,000 

1.6 

40% 

0.47 

1.18 

Lubricator . 

♦14.50 

500,000 

.... 

.  .  .  • 

Oil  plug . 

♦0.95 

ii 

ii.5 

22.5 

69,000 

i.6 

•  •  •  . 

Pawl . 

0.35 

261 

46.0 

287.0 

5,000 

13.2 

80% 

6.28 

6.35 

same 

cost 

Pawl  spring . 

0.13 

336 

46.0 

382.0 

4,000 

16.5 

50%  . 

0.07 

0.13 

chine 

Ratchet . 

12.95 

31 

11.5 

42.5 

36,000 

1.8 

20% 

2.60 

12.95 

th  a 

Rifle  bar . 

20.25 

112 

11.5 

123.5 

13,000 

5.1 

90% 

18.23 

20.25 

Rifle  nut . 

4.50 

227 

11.5 

238.5 

7,000 

9.5 

40% 

1.80 

4.50 

ma- 

Shell . 

41.00 

25 

11.5 

36.5 

42,000 

1.6 

40% 

16.40 

41.00 

f  the 

Side  rod . 

***0.30 

235 

23.0 

258.0 

6,000 

11.0 

0.30 

point  1 

Sta.idard  rod . 

***0.30 

283 

23.0 

306.0 

5,000 

13.2 

80% 

6.40 

0.50 

)  the! 

Standard  spreader . 

1.40 

99 

23.0 

122.0 

13,000 

5.1 

90% 

1.26 

1.40 

$1,- 

Throttle  valve . 

*6.75 

7 

7.0 

14.0 

111,000 

.... 

quals 

Water  tube . 

1.20 

352 

11.5 

363.5 

4,000 

16.5 

50% 

6.60 

1.20 

next 

Water  tube  rubber . 

0.12 

62 

11.5 

73.5 

21,000 

3.2 

80% 

0.05 

0.12 

21.10 

Water  spud . 

0.30 

214 

11.5 

225.5 

7,000 

9.5 

50% 

0.15 

0.30 

re  an 

Water  spud  screen . 

0.12 

26 

11.5 

37.5 

42,000 

1.5 

50% 

0.06 

0.06 

Valve  chest  complete . 

*66.60 

7 

7.0 

14.0 

111,000 

ilHng 

Valve . 

**16.90 

24 

11.5 

35.5 

43,000 

1.5 

50% 

8.45 

16.96 

rious 

Valve  chest  key . 

!  *0.60 

4 

6.0 

10.5 

154,000 

t  the 

Water  tube  holder . 

0.38 

11.5 

#  •  •  • 

nt  as 

Throt.  hand  and  nut . 

*5.95 

9 

11.5 

20.5 

75,000 

point 

Throt.  hand  plunger . 

*0.85 

7 

7.0 

18.5 

84,000 

the 

T.H.P.  spring . 

0.08 

13 

11.5 

24.5 

63.000 

1  0 

6.66 

V  for 

,  TOTAL . 

$572 . 50 

Cost  of  new  machine,  $460.00 

$146.13 

$284.75 

The 

*  Parts  with  greater  wearing  life  than  cylinder.  **  Included  in  valve  chest  complete.  ***  Manufactured  locally. 


imuiu  efficiency  when  the  cylinder  is 
Worn  to  the  extent  thr.t  it  has  a  clear- 
c  anee  of  0.006  in.  with  a  new  hammer, 
effi-  However,  due  to  uneven  cylinder  wear, 
ylin-  a  machine  will  often  slow  up  to  this 
)Iace-  extent  before  the  above  clearance  can 
rock  be  noted.  Drill  tests  should  there- 
Tuax-  fore  fom  the  basis  for  determining 

l,No.9 


the  point  at  which  the  cylinder  should 
be  discarded. 

A  study  of  the  graphs  bring  out 
some  pertinent  points  which  would 
otherwise  be  difficult  to  see.  Graph 
No.  1  shows  the  cost  per  foot  drilled 
when  a  policy  of  continuous  replace¬ 
ment  of  parts  is  maintained.  The 


lowest  cost  is  reached  before  the  second 
cylinder  is  worn  out  and  at  the  time 
the  third  cylinder  is  worn  out.  With¬ 
out  the  supplementary  No.  2  graph  it 
would  appear  unnecessary  to  purchase 
any  new  machines  as  long  as  the  models 
in  use  were  best  for  the  job. 

However,  by  taking  the  salvage 
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AVERAGE  COST  per  foot  drilled  and  the  drilling  efficiency  of  a  rockdrill  at  any  stage  of  its  life  are  shown  by  these  graphs 


value  of  the  machine  into  considera¬ 
tion  as  shown  in  No.  2  ^aph,  a  de¬ 
cidedly  different  picture  is  presented. 
It  proves  conclusively  that  the  longer 
a  machine  is  used  after  the  first  cylin¬ 
der  is  worn  out,  the  higher  the  cost 
per  foot  drilled  will  be. 

We  can  therefore  conclude  that  the 
minimum  cost  per  foot  drilled,  for 
machine  and  replacement  parts,  can  be 


obtained  if  a  rock  drill  is  dismantled 
when  the  original  cylinder  is  worn 
out  and  usahle  parts  salvaged  for  fur¬ 
ther  use  in  the  new  machine  purchased 
to  replace  it.  When  drilling  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  existing  at 
the  mines  of  the  Britannia  company  a 
saving  of  0.16  cents  per  foot  can  be 
effected,  or  approximately  10  percent 
of  the  drilling  cost. 


From  a  study  of  the  graphs  it  can 
be  readily  seen  that  it  costs  less  to 
purchase  new  machines  than  to  renew 
cylinders  in  old  machines.  The  other 
advantages  are  that  the  average  drill¬ 
ing  speed  of  machines  will  be  increased 
at  least  5  percent,  the  air  consumption 
of  machines  will  be  appreciably  low¬ 
ered,  and  the  machines  will  make  fewer 
trips  to  the  repair  shop. 


Important  Tungsten  Discovery 
in  North  Carolina 


Haile  gold  mines,  INC.,  for¬ 
mer  operator  of  a  350-ton  gold 
mine  and  cyanide  plant  near  Kershaw, 
S.  C.,  recently  took  title  to  land  in 
Vance  County,  N.  C.,  containing  ex¬ 
tensive  deposits  of  tungsten  ore.  A 
small  stamp  mill  has  been  in  operation 
on  the  property,  recovering  both  gold 
and  tungsten,  but  the  new  owners 
plan  to  erect  a  modern  100-ton  mill. 

The  deposits  were  discovered  by 
Richard  and  Joseph  Hamme,  brothers, 
of  Oxford,  N.  C.,  while  prospecting  in 
the  area  for  gold.  Though  chiefly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  precious  metal  content 
of  the  ore,  they  soon  discovered  the 
value  of  the  accompanying  tungsten, 
and  began  recovering  both  in  their 
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small  stamp  mill.  Haile  Gold  Mines, 
Inc.,  purchased  the  property  from  the 
brothers,  it  is  reported,  for  about 
$100,000.  This  action  has  naturally 
resulted  in  a  great  surge  of  interest  in 
the  further  possibilities  of  the  district. 

The  ore  contains  about  1.5  percent 
tungsten  in  the  form  of  hiibnerite,  a 
manganese  tungstate.  The  area  in 
which  ore-bearing  veins  occur  lies  near 
Henderson,  N.  C.,  not  far  from  the 
Virginia  border,  the  chief  mineralized 
zone  covering  a  ridge  roughly  3  miles 
long  and  mile  wide,  between  two 
creeks.  Exploration,  conducted  by 
diamond  drilling,  has  thus  far  dis¬ 
closed  12  veins,  short  and  thick  in 
character,  rnnnine  between  100  and 


600  ft.  in  length  and  5  to  30  ft.  in 
width.  These  veins  have  not  been  ex¬ 
plored  at  depth,  and  an  estimation  of 
the  full  extent  of  the  orebodies  must 
therefore  await  the  results  of  the  dia¬ 
mond-drilling  program  now  under 
way. 

Hewitt  West,  president  of  Haile 
Gold  Mines,  Inc.,  is  now  at  Henderson 
to  direct  the  company’s  operations. 
Mr.  West  is  said  to  have  had  consider¬ 
able  experience  mining  and  milling 
tungsten  ores  in  California. 

As  a  result  of  this  discovery  and  of 
similar  finds  near  by,  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  has  opened  an  office  at  Hen¬ 
derson,  N.  C.,  and  wull  conduct  mineral 
surveys  in  Vance,  Warren,  Granville, 
Halifax  and  Person  counties.  H.  B. 
Ewoldt,  district  engineer  of  the  Norris,  | 
Tenn.,  office  of  the  Bureau,  has  been  I 
placed  in  charge  of  the  new  branch.  I 
Dr.  J.  L.  Stuckey,  North  Carolina  I 
state  geologist,  also  explored  the  trea.  I 
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Mine,  Shop,  and  Plant 


Repairing  Shovel  Dippers  With  the  Electric  Arc 


UVLR  90,000,000  TONS  of  iron  ore  was 
shipped  from  the  Lake  Superior  min¬ 
ing'  district  in  1942  and  the  major 
portion  of  this  amount  came  from  the 
open  pit  mines  on  the  Mesabi  Range 
in  Minnesota. 

The  mining  of  such  a  vast  tonnage 
necessarily  requires  constant  replace¬ 
ment  and  rebuilding  of  worn  min¬ 
ing  machinery,  and  the  master  me- 
I’hnnics  and  maintenance  departments 
have  proved  they  cannot  be  stumped. 
If  they  cannot  obtain  a  new  part,  they 
rebuild  the  old  one,  often  at  less  cost. 
Many  .of  these  broken  and  worn  parts 
arc  repaired  and  rebuilt  with  the  elec¬ 
tric  arc. 

One  of  the  jobs  is  rebuilding  worn 
dippers.  Some  of  these  are  a  solid 
manganese  casting,  such  as  the  Mesabi- 
type  dipper.  Many,  however,  are  of 
the  ‘‘lightweight”  welded  type  such  as 
are  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo¬ 
graphs.  These  dippers  are  fabricated, 
using  a  low-carbon  cast-steel  top,  sides 
and  bottom  of  low-alloy  high-tensile 
steel  plate  and  lip  of  cast  manganese. 
The  inside  bottom  “liner”  is  usually  a 
plate  of  “wear-resisting”  steel  which 
may  be  replaced  by  arc  welding. 

The  procedure  for  rebuilding  the 
lightweight  welded  dipper  is  simple, 
the  results  however  depending  on  the 
use  of  suitable  materials.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  certain  practice  using  specific 
electrode  materials  is  described  by 
M.  M.  McElderry,  welding  technician 
for  W.  P.  &  R.  S.  Mars  Co. 

Usually  the  bottom  of  the  dipper  is 
worn  badly  when  sent  in  for  repairs. 
The  best  thing  to  do  is  cut  out  the  old 
bnitom  with  an  oxyacetylene  torch 


and  have  a  new  bottom  and  new  liner 
rolled.  These  new  plates  are  then 
welded  into  place  using  a  low-alloy 
high-tensile  electrode,  this  being 
son  Alloy  Rod  “A,”  in  the  instance 
described.  The  “heel*’  plate  and  “latch 
holder”  easting  are  then  welded  in 
place.  After  bottom,  heel  plate  and 
latch  holder  are  Avelded,  .square  or 
round  “stiffener  ribs”  of  rolled  man¬ 
ganese-nickel  steel  (Manganal  in  this 
ease)  should  be  welded  onto  the  new’ 
bottom  using  a  stainless  steel  electrode 
(here  Wilson  19-9).  The  latch  holder 
can  be  fabricated  from  low-alloy  or 
medium-carbon  steel  if  a  casting  is  not 
available,  and  a  good  hardsurfacing 
elech’ode,  such  as  “Seaco,”  be  used  to 
overlay  around  “latch  hole.” 

The  ribs  of  manganese-nickel  steel 
-hould  now  have  an  overlay  of  hard- 


WORN  BUCKET  before  rebuilding  is  begun. 
Note  wear'  between  tooth  sockets  and 
crack  in  lip.  also  extent  to  which  latch 
plate  is  worn  down 


surfacing  electrode  to  retard  wear  on 
the  bottom  of  dipper.  This  is  an  inex¬ 
pensive  operation  and  will  lengthen 
the  life  of  the  bottom  considerably. 

Now  to  rebuild  the  cast  manganese 
lip  which  is  usually  badly  worn,  as 
shown  in  photograph: 

First,  chip  and  brush  off  all  dirt 
and  ore.  Select  a  cast  manganese 
wedge  bar  of  the  proper  dimensions 
and  cut  pieces  from  it  to  fit  in  worn 
places  between  dipper  tooth  sockets. 
Weld  these  into  place,  using  first  bead 
of  stainless  steel;  the  remainder  of 
welding  these  wedges  into  place  should 
be  done  using  a  bare  manganese-nickel 
electrode.  Complete  the  weld  on  one 
side  of  the  wedges  before  welding  the 
opposite  side.  Peen  the  bare  man¬ 
ganese-nickel  electrode  deposit  while 
hot  to  compensate  for  shrinkage. 

Round  manganese-nickel  applicator 


REBUILDING  the  bucket.  Picture  shows 
placing  of  the  wedge  bars  and  applicator 
bors  between  the  tooth  sockets 
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COST  OF  REBUILDING  A  WORN  LIGHT-WEIGHT  WELDED  DIPPER 


Material 

Manganese  wedge  bars,  80  lb.  @  26^ . 

Manganese-nickel-steel  applicator  bars,  130  lli.  (a  33c 

Manganese-nickel  bar  electrode,  150  lb.  @  36(‘ . 

Hardsurfacing  electrode,  115  lb.  ®  65^ . 

Stainless-steel  electrode,  30  lb.  @  58«i . 

Other  electrodes,  50  lb.  @  10^ . 

Xew  bottom  plate,  210  lb.  @  4.5^ . 

Xew  “heel  bar,”  90  lb.  @  4.5^ . 

New  inside  “liner”  plate.  60  lb.  @  8<( . 


Osyacetylene  and  electric  current 
Labor 

1  Welder,  130  hr.  @  $1.50 . 

1  Helper,  130  hr.  @  $1.00 . 

Bushings  rolling  and  machining. 


$20.80 

42.90 

54.00 

74.95 

17.40 

5.00 

9.45 

3.95 

4.80 


.S233.25 


80.00 


195.00 

130.00 

120.00 


S758.25 


COMPLETED  JOB.  Ribs  are  Manganal 
bars  covered  with  hard-surfacing  electrode 
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bars  of  the  proper  dimensions  are 
then  cut  from  the  bar  and  tacked  into 
place  in  the  worn  depression  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dipper  lip.  Several  sizes 
of  rounds  from  |  to  1  in.  should  be 
used.  Use  stainless  steel  for  the  first 
pass  for  welding  the  bars  into  place 
and  fill  between  the  applicator  bars 
with  bare  manganese-nickel  electrode, 
being  sure  to  peen  well. 

After  welding  is  completed  on  the 
bottom  of  the  lip,  an  overlay  of  hard- 
surfacing  electrode  should  be  applied 
to  a  depth  of  3  in.  from  the  edge  of 
the  lip.  The  outside  of  the  dipper- 
tooth  sockets  should  also  be  built  up 
to  proper  thickness  with  bare  man¬ 
ganese-nickel  electrode  and  hardsur- 
facing  electrode.  Do  not  work  in  one 
place  long  enough  to  allow  the  man¬ 
ganese  lip  to  become  too  hot.  Weld  10 
minutes  in  the  center,  then  weld  on 
opposite  sides,  alternating  from  time 
to  time.  Welding  can  be  carried  on 
continuously  by  using  this  procedure. 

Each  side  of  the  lip  should  now  have 
a  manganese  cast  wedge  bar  of  the 
proper  dimensions  tacked  into  place. 
Because  of  the  contour  of  the  lip  it 
will  be  necessary  to  heat  the  wedge 
bar  with  an  oxy-acetylene  flame  and 
bend  the  bar  to  conform  to  the  shape 
of  the  lip.  Tack  with  stainless  steel 
as  bending  progresses.  Do  not  heat 
the  wedge  bar  more  than  is  necessary 
to  obtain  the  bend,  which  may  be 
done  with  a  heavy  hammer.  Complete 
the  weld  on  these  bars  with  bare 
manganese-nickel  electrode.  Peen  the 
deposit  while  hot,  and  overlay  with 
hardsurfaeing  electrode. 

The  dipper  may  be  turned  over  and 
the  same  procedure  followed  to  build 
up  inside  of  dipper. 

When  the  lip  is  completed,  the  wear- 
resisting  “liner”  should  be  plug- 
welded  into  place  inside  the  dipper 
bottom.  Edges  of  the  “liner”  need  not 
be  welded  solid  except  at  the  heel. 
Tack  weld  for  4  in.  and  skip  4  in.  for 
the  remaining  three  sides  of  the  “liner” 
using  a  low-alloy  high-tensile  electrode. 

The  “pin  holes”  in  the  top  of  the 
dipper  should  be  examined  and,  if 
worn  badly,  should  be  built  up  with 
a  mild-steel  electrode  (in  this  ease 
Wilson  107).  The  holes  should  then 
be  machined  and  bushed  where  bush¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  If  machining  facili¬ 
ties  are  not  available,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  to  have  bushings  made  for 
these  “pin  holes,”  then  enlarge  the 
holes  with  oxyacetylene  torch,  insert 
the  bushings  in  the  enlarged  holes  and 
weld  them  into  place.  If  this  method 
is  used,  bushings  should  be  “lined  up” 
by  placing  a  round  shaft  through  them 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  enlarged 
holes,  before  tacking  them  into  place. 

When  the  bushings  and  the  “pin 
holes”  are  completed  the  dipper  should 
be  scraped  and  painted.  If  this  method 
is  followed  the. cost  of  rebuilding  a  1^ 


yd.  dipper  should  be  approximately 
as  in  the  table  on  page  73. 

This  rebuilt  dipper  will  definitely 
give  longer  service  than  a  new  dipper, 
due  principally  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
manganese-nickel  steel  electrode  de¬ 
posits  have  been  peened,  thus  making 
this  metal  equivalent  to  forged  metal, 
and  the  overlay  of  hardsurfaeing  ma¬ 
terial  will  retard  wear  to  a  marked 
degree.  Photographs  used  are  shown 
by  courtesy  of  the  Mack  Welding  Co., 
of  Duluth,  Minn. 


Saves  Rubber 

IN  THE  COURSE  of  its  wartim: 
maintenance  and  salvage  progiam 
Anaconda  has  substituted  a  gooseneck 
made  of  steel  instead  of  rubber  for 
connecting  water  hoses  to  rock  drills 
at  its  Butte  mines.  See 
March,  1943,  p.  51.  The  new  goose¬ 
neck  is  turned  from  steel  tubing  of 
1-in.  outside  diameter  and  ^-in.  inside 
diameter  and  is  bent  to  a  shape 
roughly  resembling  a  question  mark 
after  the  necessary  machining  has 
been  done.  A  Joplin,  Mo.,  manufac¬ 
turer  makes  it. 


Tips  on  Re-Use 
oi  Anti-Freeze 

Wlien  anti-freeze  is  us  •.!  for  more 
than  one  w’iuler  it  should  r.  ceive  more 
than  normal  inspection  and  test,  aud 
if  it  becomes  brown  or  rusty  in  the 
system  and  fails  to  settle  out  after 
standing  it  should  be  discarded. 

Mixing  of  dillerent  brands  of  anti¬ 
freezes  in  the  cocdirjg  system  should 
be  limited  to  thosi  having  the  same 
basic  materials,  such  as  ethyier.t  gly¬ 
col  or  ethanol.  Mixtures  of  ethylene 
glycol  with  ethanol  eannoi  be  correctly 
tested  with  a  commercial  tester. 

Soliitjon  suitable  for  further  use 
snould  clear  up  on  standing,  or  settle 
cut  practically  w’ater-white  or  w’ith  at 
least  a  trace  of  the  original  color.  If 
the  solution  is  to  be  stored,  use  clean, 
labeled,  and  sealed  containers,  prefer¬ 
ably  glass  or  earthenware. 

Before  stored  solution  is  returned 
to  the  cooling  system  in  the  fall,  it 
should  be  tested  again  for  strength. 
A  special  re-inhibitor  made  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  reputable  manufacturer 
should  be  added.  If  necessary  to  in¬ 
crease  the  freezing  protection,  add  ma¬ 
terial,  preferably  of  the  same  brand. 


Timber  Treatment  Methods  and  Results 


FART  TWO.  Amplifying  the  sum¬ 
mary  of  current  practice  in  respect  to 
use  of  treated  timber  that  appeared 
in  Mine,  Shop  and  Plant  in  E.&M.J., 
August,  page  91,  the  following  para¬ 
graphs  present  operating  details  that 
were  learned  in  the  course  of  making  a 
survey  of  the  procedure  at  various 
mines  in  the  United  States: 

In  a  large  mine  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene, 
practically  no  timber  fails  from  de¬ 
cay,  but  invariably  from  crushing 
caused  by  heavy  ground.  One  Michi¬ 
gan  operator  installs  treated  timber 
only  where  the  expected  life  of  a 
drift  is  more  than  five  years  (more 
than  three  years  in  one  mine  where  de¬ 
cay  is  very  rapid)  and  in  places  that 
will  not  be  subject  to  pressure. 

Tests  made  over  a  16-year  period 
by  an  iron-mining  company  under 
government  auspices  allow  a  compari¬ 
son  as  to  life.  At  the  outset  four 
drift  sets  (each  two  posts  and  a  cap) 
were  installed  in  five  difiFerent  places 
in  one  mine.  Each  of  the  five  instal¬ 
lations  consisted  of  one  sot  of  untreat¬ 
ed  timber  and  three  sets  of  timber 
treated,  respectively,  with  zinc  chlor¬ 
ide,  sodium  fluoride,  and  borax. 
Annual  inspections  were  made.  Some 
of  the  timbers  were  lost  in  mining; 
some  eliminated  because  of  decay. 
The  others  remained  in  place  for  16 
years.  Average  life  was  as  follows: 
Untreated,  3.8  years;  zinc  chloride, 
12.1;  sodium  fluoride  7.7;  and  borax 
10.1  The  preservatives  were  applied 
by  open-tank  treatment. 


Another  company,  also  mining  iron 
though  in  a  different  section,  which 
started  in  1936  to  treat  timber  with 
a  10  percent  solution  of  chromated 
zinc  chloride,  using  hot  and  cold  im¬ 
mersion,  reported  that  the  timber  was 
still  sound  in  1942,  whereas  untreated 
timber  installed  in  the  same  mine  area 
lasted  only  a  year. 

A  third  company,  mining  lead- 
silver  ore  in  Utah,  has  found  that 
timber  treated  with  Wolman  salts  was 
still  good  after  seven  years,  showing 
no  tendency  to  dry  rot. 

Wolman  salts  are  a  proprietary 
compound  owned  by  the  American 
Lumber  &  Treating  Co.  and  applied 
only  at  its  treatment  plants  or  those 
of  its  licen.sees.  The  analysis,  as  given 
in  the  Federal  specification  for  wood 
preservative,  is:  approximately  25 
percent  sodium  fluoride,  25  percent 
disodium  hydrogen  arsenate,  37^  per¬ 
cent  sodium  chromate,  and  12i  per¬ 
cent  dinitrophenol,  by  weight,  sul)ject 
to  tolerances. 

Treatment  by  dipping  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  grade  of  creosote  at  a  lead-silver 
mine,  in  Idaho,  had  increased  timber 
life  by  three  to  five  years,  in  this  oper¬ 
ator’s  opinion. 

A  Nevada  company  has  found  Cup- 
rinol  preservative  satisfactory  for  its 
purposes.  In  the  last  few  years  it  has 
used  it  on  all  timbers  in  major  de¬ 
velopment  openings,  such  as  shafts 
and  stations,  at  the  same  time  employ¬ 
ing  creosoted  ties  on  its  nndersroimd 
tracks.  Cuprinol,  made  by  Cuprinol, 
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Inc.,  of  Boston,  is  a  non-poisonous 
eompound,  green  in  color  and  of  secret 
formala,  one  of  the  preservative  in¬ 
gredients  being  copper  naphthenate. 
This  company  makes  a  zinc  niiphtben- 
ate  also,  which  is  likewise  a  preserva¬ 
tive.  Cuprinol  is  applied  by  brush, 
spray,  or  dipping. 

The  quantities  in  which  treated  tim¬ 
ber  is  used  vary  greatly.  One  of  the 
large.st  mining  companies  has  con¬ 
sumed  between  2,000,000  and  4,500,000 
bd.  ft.  of  treated  mine  and  construc¬ 
tion  timber  per  annum  and  up  to 
18,000  treated  and  framed  mine  stulls 
in  recent  years.  Another  operator, 
considerably  smaller,  used  600,000  bd. 
ft.  of  treated  timber  last  year,  of 
which  90  percent  was  shaft  timber. 
Many  other  consumers  are  making  use 
of  treated  timber  in  much  smaller 
quantity  and  finding  it  worth  while. 

Another  company  operating  in  the 
Southwest  has  used  treated  timber 
for  special  work  in  shafts  and  for 
timbering  exhaust  air  courses  and 
underground  fan  or  shaft  stations  for 
years.  Prior  to  1036,  this  was  done 
locally  by  brushing  or  dipping  in 
hot  coal-tar  creosote.  The  quantity 
thus  prepared  amounted  to  only  a  few 
thousand  board  feet  per  year.  Under 
conditions  prevailing  here,  however, 
this  method  of  treatment  proved  in¬ 
effectual. 

In  1936  timber,  pressure-treated 
with  Wolman  salts,  was  purchased  for 
use  in  one  of  the  shafts.  The  quantity 
of  such  timber  used  in  the  next  five 
years  exceeded  900,000  bd.ft.  This 
has  been  used  in  mine  shafts,  stations, 
exhaust  air  courses,  and  underground 
shaft  stations,  this  being  the  order  of 
importance. 

Some  treatment  plants 

Three  treatment  plants  operated  by 
companies  consuming  the  output  them¬ 
selves  are  briefly  described.  One  of 
them,  larger  than  the  others,  is  of 
the  pressure  variety. 

At  one  of  these  properties,  which 
is  one  of  the  deeper  iron  mines  in 
Michigan,  save  for  occasionally  paint¬ 
ing  timber  with  creosote,  no  effort 
was  made  to  treat  underground  timber 
previous  to  1936,  when  a  small  plant 
was  erected.  Treatment  started  with 
the  use  of  a  10  percent  solution  of 
chromated  zinc  chloride,  using  the 
hot  and  cold  immersion  method. 

Tliis  plant  is  operated  only  in  the 
summer  months,  because  the  treatment 
cycle  is  excessively  lengthened  dur¬ 
ing  the  cold  winter.  It  is  capable  of 
treating  over  2000  pieces  of  under¬ 
ground  timber  7  to  9  ft.  long,  and  in 
addition  will  treat  incidental  plank, 
cribbing,  and  similar  pieces  used  in 
semi  permanent  installations.  Most  • 
of  the  timber  is  8  ft.  long  and  13  to 
16  in.  in  diameter  and  is  used  in  tim- 
tiering  main  level  drifts,  crosscuts. 


and  in  the  various  loading  sublevels. 

During  1939,  1,136  pieces  of  8-ft. 
timber  and  46  pieces  of  9-ft.  were 
installed;  in  1940,  1,748  pieces  of  8- 
ft.  and  31  pieces  of  9-ft.;  and  in  1941, 
1,470  pieces  of  8-ft.  and  58  pieces  of 
9-ft.  In  addition,  approximately  300 
pieces  of  treated  7-ft.  timber  were  put 
in  in  1940  and  1941;  also  treated 
plank  for  use  in  semi-permanent  in¬ 
stallations,  such  as  platforms,  floors, 
and  trolley  hangers.  At  this  proper¬ 
ty,  as  is  evident,  the  most  important 
use  of  treated  timber  is  in  the  main 
level  drifts  and  crosscuts. 

Another  Michigan  installation 

At  another  Michigan  iron  mine, 
about  2,400  ft.  deep  and  using  sub- 
level  caving,  treated  timber  has  been 
employed  ever  since  1923  in  those 
parts  of  the  main  level  drifts  that 
required  timbering  and  where  it  was 
not  subject  to  crushing  due  to  mining. 
This  has  constituted  only  a  small  part 
of  the  total  timber  employed. 

Round  timber  (12  to  14  in.  in 
diameter,  8  to  9  ft.  long)  is  used, 
framed  for  drift  sets  consisting  of  two 
legs  and  one  cap  before  being  treated. 
This  timber  is  green  upon  reaching 
the  mine;  it  is  peeled,  framed,  decked, 
and  allowed  to  season  for  at  least  90 
days.  Treatment  is  by  open-tank 
method  using  chromated  zinc  chloride 
dissolved  in  hot  water.  Tests  show 
penetration  up  to  one  inch,  averaging 
perhaps  ^  in. 

The  present  timber-treating  plant 
consists  of  two  concrete  troughs 
13x20x5  ft.  deep,  with  tight  i-in. 
steel  plate  linings.  Each  tank  accom¬ 
modates  two  heavy  steel  cradles  hold¬ 
ing  8  to  10  pieces  of  timber  each.  One 
tank  is  heated  by  steam  to  approxi¬ 
mately  130  deg.  F.  The  other  is 
unheated.  Cradles  with  timber  are 
placed  in  hot  solution  at  the  beginning 
of  a  shift  and  moved  to  cold  solution 
at  the  end  of  the  shift. 

Arsenic  triozide  employed 

At  another  large  copper  company  in 
the  West  all  mine  timber  used  in 
main  air  shafts,  in  stations,  skip¬ 
loading  pockets,  and  ore  and  waste 
passes  underground  is  treated  with 
a  4  percent  solution  of  arsenic  trioxide. 
In  addition,  mine  ties  in  certain  loca¬ 
tions  underground  .and  framed  stulls 
in  permanent  airways  are  treated.  On 
the  surface  all  timber  used  in  surface 
tunnels  and  for  grub  or  bearing  plank 
and  any  timber  in  contact  with  the 
ground  is  treated. 

All  treating  is  done  in  a  company- 
owned  pressure  plant  in  a  6-ft.  diam¬ 
eter  by  83-ft.  pressure  tank.  The 
arsenic  trioxide  is  obtained  as  a 
byproduct  from  other  operations. 
This  preservative  is  toxic  and  has 
proved  to  be  satisfactory  in  treating 
this  timber. 


An  Arizona  Plant 

In  contrast  with  these  installations 
is  the  treatment  plant  of  an  Arizona 
copper  company,  still  in  service  though 
built  14  years  ago.  Erected  by  the 
company’s  mechanical  department  at 
a  cost  exceeding  $12,000,  it  is  of  the 
vacuum-pressure  type.  Wolman  salts 
are  used  today. 

The  retort,  5^  ft.  in  inside  diameter 
by  32  ft.  long,  was  furnished  by  J. 
P.  Devine  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The 
vacuum  pump  is  an  I-R.  10x5-in. 
Imperial  Tj’pe  15,  vertical  double¬ 
acting  belt  driven  unit.  A  small  5} 
x3ix5-in.  air-operated  duplex  pump 
serves  to  maintain  165  lb.  pressure  in 
the  retort  and  handles  solution  between 
mixing  tank  and  storage  tank.  The 
average  timber  charge  is  4,000  bd.ft., 
loaded  on  specially  designed  cars  for 
easier  handling  in  the  retort. 

The  timber  is  first  checked  and  tabu¬ 
lated  as  to  total  board  feet  and  the 
total  volume  of  solution  figured  to 
give  a  retention  of  0.3  lb.  of  dry  salts 
per  cubic  foot  of  timber. 

After  a  30-minute  vacuum  period 
the  solution  is  mn  in  by  gravity  from 
the  storage  tank.  This  is  then  pumped 
at  165-lb.  pressure  for  five  to  six 
hours  by  means  of  the  small  duplex 
pump,  or  until  the  necessai7  volume 
is  taken  up  by  the  timber.  The  solu¬ 
tion  pressure  is  then  lowered  to  less 
than  100  lb.  and  the  retort  blown  clean 
of  solution  by  compressed  air  from 
the  mine  plant.  A  30-minute  vacuum 
is  applied  to  pull  excess  solution  and 
this  “kick-back”  is  lifted  to  the  stor¬ 
age  tank  by  the  duplex  pump.  Solu¬ 
tion  temperatures  are  maintained  at 
120  to  130  deg.  F.  by  steam  coils  in 
both  the  storage  tank  and  the  retort. 

When  this  plant  was  built  it  was 
planned  to  treat  permanent  gangway 
timber,  chute  pocket  timber,  cribbing 
for  permanent  manways,  offset  chute 
timber,  and  flooring  and  fence  timber¬ 
ing  for  stopes.  In  the  first  year 
882,600  bd.ft.  was  treated  with  zinc 
chloride.  Chloride  retention  averaged 
0.051  lb.  per  board  foot  and,  with 
zinc  chloride  then  at  $5.34  per  cwt., 
the  total  treatment  costs  per  thousand 
board  feet  averaged  $9.  The  plant 
was  operated  until  the  middle  of  1930. 
During  a  shutdown  from  1931  to  1935 
little  timber  was  treated. 

Switch  to  Wolman  salts 

Operations  were  resumed  in  1935, 
since  which  year  treatment  of  timber 
has  been  limited  to  track  ties,  special 
timbering  jobs  both  in  the  mine  and 
on  surface,  and  shaft  timbers.  In 
1941  195,^  bd.ft.  of  timber  was 
treated.  A  large  percentage  of  this 
was  shaft  timber  for  which  the  solu¬ 
ble  zinc  chloride  was  not  suitable, 
and  the  plant  was  converted  to  Wol¬ 
man  salts  with  but  few  minor  changes 
in  the  plant  arrangement. 
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Useful  Operating  Ideas 


Mine  Hoist  Skip 
Spotting  Switch 

THOUBLE  was  experienced  recently  at 
the  No.  5  shaft  of  Perron  Gold  Mines. 
Ltd.,  Perron,  Quebec,  in  obtaining  ac¬ 
curate  spotting  of  the  two  4-ton  skips 
used  for  hoisting  ore  and  waste.  The 
shaft  is  deep,  and  because  the  hoist 
is  used  for  servicing  the  mine  as  well 
as  hoisting  muck,  a  daily  variable  rope 
stretch  exists  which  made  it  difiieult 
to  locate  the  exact  dumping  position 
of  the  skips  by  means  of  a  drum  mark. 
After  a  rest  period  from  muck  hoist¬ 
ing,  the  shortened  ropes  caused  the 
skips  to  be  drawn  too  high,  resulting 
in  muck  being  dumped  down  the  shaft. 
On  the  other  hand,  following  a  long 
period  of  hoisting  muck,  the  length¬ 
ened  ropes  permitted  only  partial 
dumping  of  each  skip.  Consequently, 
when  the  skip  was  refilled  from  a 
measuring  pocket,  it  overflowed  and 
more  muck  went  down  the  shaft.  John 
Blenkiron,  chief  electrician  at  the  mine, 
describes  the  indicating  method  fin- 
.ally  devised.  It  was  independent  of 
rope  stretch,  and  solved  the  problem. 

Two  track  limit  switches  were  tak¬ 
en  from  an  unused  hoist  and  converted 
from  normally  closed  to  normally  open 
contacts.  A  jointed  ann,  made  up  as 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  was  attached  to  each 
switch,  and  the  unit  was  mounted  on 
the  headframe  timbers  in  such  a  way 
that  the  arm  made  contact  with  the 
skip  roof  at  the  proper  dumping  posi¬ 
tion.  The  switches  were  wired  in  par¬ 
allel  and  the  circuit  was  carried  over 
to  the  hoist  house,  where  it  made  con¬ 
tact  with  two  lamp  sockets  mounted 
behind  the  hoist-indicating  dials,  sti 
that  half  the  bulbs  showed  over  the 
dial  edges.  Carbon  filament  bulbs  were 
used  because  of  their  long  life  and 
lack  of  glare. 

The  circuit  used  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  diagram,  as  well  as  the 
position  in  which  the  switch  was 
mounted.  Parallel  circuit  was  used 
for  the  lamps  as  a  safety  measure,  be¬ 
cause  if  one  lamp  burns  out  in  this 
circuit,  the  other  will  light  no  matter 
which  skip  is  at  the  dumping  position. 
The  switch  arms  are  set  to  light  the 
bulbs  through  about  one  foot  of  skip 
travel ;  if  the  skip  is  raised  beyond  this 
point,  the  lights  go  out  again,  warning 
the  engineer  that  the  skip  is  too  high. 

Action  of  the  jointed  arm  is  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch.  In  Fig. 
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1.  the  normal  position  of  the  arm  is 
shown.  In  Fig.  2  is  shown  the  arm 
engaged  by  the  ascending  skip.  At  this 
point  the  contacts  are  closed  and  lights 
are  on.  When  the  skip  starts  down, 
the  jamming  effect  of  the  skip  against 
the  arm  causes  the  movable  section  to 
23ivot  around  point  C  until  released 
from  contact  with  the  skip.  The  light 
spring  G  maintains  the  normal  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  movable  arm,  and  a  heavier 
spring  returns  arm  C-E  to  its  hori- 


Worn  Drill  Bits  Prove 
Effective  Grinding  Medium 

IMPROVED  GRINDING  characteris¬ 
tics,  reduced  grinding  costs,  and  the 
saving  of  a  fair  tonnage  of  steel  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  use  of  worn  detachable 
drill  bits  in  the  regrind  mills  at  the 
Gem  concentrator  of  Hecla  Mining 
Co..  Wallace,  Idaho.  According  to 
W.  L.  Zeigler,  mill  superintendent, 
these  units,  normally  charged  with  1^- 
in.  steel  balls,  now  use  a  mixture  of 
balls  and  worn  bits  in  a  ratio  of  70 
to  30.  About  4  tons  of  bits  is  charged 
into  the  mills  each  month,  and,  pound 
for  pound,  lasts  as  long  as  steel  balls. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  balls  and  bits 
form  a  solid  unit  after  a  short  period 
of  use.  For  some  reason,  a  ball  forces 
its  way  into  the  open  end  of  each  bit, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  and  remains  there 
until  the  unit  resembles  Fig.  3. 

More  frequent  contact  between 
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zontal  position.  Arm  B-C  was  built 
at  a  slight  angle  so  that  point  B  comes 
below  the  extension  of  line  C-D,  there¬ 
by  insuring  the  proper  pivoting  action 
as  the  skip  starts  down. 

Mr.  Blenkiron  reports  that  the  de¬ 
vice  has  operated  satisfactorily  for  six 
months,  and  that  it  has  more  than  paid 
for  itself  in  preventing  spills,  broken 
shaft  timbers,  and  lining  boards.  Dan¬ 
ger  to  men  working  at  level  stations 
has  been  materially  reduced. 


units,  made  possible  by  the  changing 
shape  of  each  one  as  wear  proceeds, 
has  materially  improved  grinding  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  mills.  In  addition,  a 
30  percent  reduction  has  been  made  in 
the  amount  of  steel  balls  used,  and 
about  $500  saved  each  month. 
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Handling  Acid  Fumes 
in  Laboratory 

SIPHONING  CP  hydrochloric  acid 
from  carboys  into  smaller  bottles  is 
a  most  disagreeable  job  because  of 
the  choking  cloud  of  acid  fumes  re¬ 
leased  in  the  process.  In  the  labora¬ 
tory  at  the  Cliffs  Shaft  mine  of  Cleve- 
laud-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  Ishpeming,  Mich., 
the  acid  carboys  are  kept  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  and  an  effective  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem  has  been  provided  to  remove  hy¬ 
drochloric  acid  fumes  from  the  room 
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per  Corp.  at  Lowell,  Ariz.,  developed 
the  mechanical  unit  shown  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  sketch.  The  conventional 
wire  clamp  adjuster  is  actuated  by  an 
air  cylinder  instead  of  by  hand,  and 
repair  operations  have  thereby  been 
speeded  up  materially.  All  auxiliary 
units  were  made  from  scrap  materials, 
and  the  cost  was  therefore  low. 


the  ends  of  the  hose  to  hold  them 
securely  over  the  fittings,  and  if  this 
clamp  is  improperly  applied,  by  twist¬ 
ing  wire  on  with  pliers  for  example, 
the  hose  may  be  damaged  again  even 
before  it  is  returned  to  the  job. 

Realizing  this,  John  Kratz,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  drill  repair  shop  at  the 
Junction  shaft  of  Phelps  Dodge  Cop- 
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ing  photograph.  Set  up  in  front  of 
the  hoist  house  are  two  rollers  made 
from  3-ft.  lengths  of  8-in.  steel  casing. 
Steel  disks  are  welded  over  the  ends, 
and  lengths  of  l^-in.  steel  round  stock 
serve  as  shafts. 

Now,  when  a  car  is  hoisted  up  the 
slope,  the  hoist  is  speeded  up  just  as 
the  car  tops  the  rise,  and  the  clutch 
is  then  released.  The  ear  thus  has 
suflBcient  momentum  to  carry  it  on 
past  the  hoist  house  clear  to  the  ore 
bins.  The  cable  pays  out  on  the  re¬ 
leased  hoist  drum,  and  runs  freely  over 
the  rollers. 

After  the  ear  is  dumped,  the  hoist 
is  engaged  again  and  the  car  is  pulled 
back  to  the  house,  the  rollers  provid¬ 
ing  a  bearing  for  the  cable;  and  once 
more  the  car’s  momentum  carries  it 
past  the  house  and  over  the  brow  of 
the  slope,  whence  it  is  lowered  to  the 
bottom  on  the  hoist  brake. 


Rollers  Aid  Mine  Car 
Handling  System 

BECAUSE  the  milling  plant  of  a 
small  Califomia  mining  company  is 
at  a  higher  elevation  and  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  pit  where  the  ore  is 
mined,  it  is  necessary  to  haul  the  ore 
in  cars  up  a  considerable  slope  to  a 
point  where  it  can  be  dumped  into 
bins  over  the  primary  crushers.  Until 
recently  the  cars  were  hoisted  to  the 
top  of  the  slope,  disconnected  from  the 
hoisting  cable,  and  then  pushed  by 
hand  on  past  the  hoist  house  about 
60  ft.  to  the  crusher  bins.  Pushed 
back  to  the  hoist  house,  the  cars  were 
connected  to  the  cable  once  more  and 
lowered  to  the  foot  of  the  slope. 

To  eliminate  the  lost  time  involved 
in  hooking  and  unhooking  the  cable, 
the  mine  superintendent  set  up  the 
apparatus  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 


built 

mines 

there- 

iction 


from  the  mouth  of  a  5-pt.  bottle  being 
filled  are  picked  up  and  exhausted 
outside  the  building. 

When  this  system  was  first  set  up, 
the  hydrochloric  acid  fumes  quickly 
ate  out  the  piping  and  the  fan  blades, 
and  to  remedy  this  difficulty,  a  sheet- 
iron  pan,  6  in.  wide,  12  in.  long,  and  1 
in.  deep,  was  filled  with  ammonia  and 
placed  on  the  floor  of  the  suction  duet. 
All  the  acid  was  thereafter  neutralized 
in  passing  over  the  ammonia,  and  the 
resulting  ammonium  chloride  fumes 
have  had  no  effect  on  the  pipe  or  the 
fan  blades  during  the  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  since  the  system  was  installed. 
C.  C.  Hawes  is  chief  chemist  at  the 
Cliffs  Shaft  mine. 


Wire  Clamp  for  Hose 
Adjusted  Mechanically 

reconditioning  of  defective  air 

and  water  hoses  used  on  rock  drills  is 
an  almost  daily  job  in  the  average 
oine  repair  shop.  This  is  often  ac¬ 
complished  by  cutting  off  the  damaged 
end  of  hose  and  placing  a  fitting  in 
the  new  end,  or,  if  a  mid-section  of 
We  is  injured,  by  cutting  out  the 
damaged  portion  and  replacing  it  by 
a  short  pipe  nipple,  over  the  ends  of 
which  the  two  sections  of  hose  are 
forced.  In  either  case,  the  job  calls 
for  a  wire  clamp  to  be  placed  around 
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MONTHLY  COMMENT  .  DAILY  AND  AVERAGE  MONTHLY 


COXSUMPTION  OF  major  non-ferrous 
metals  diiriii"  August  oontinued  at  the 
same  high  level  as  in  recent  months, 
with  civilian  needs  still  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Additional  labor  was  released 
by  the  Army  for  copper,  zinc,  and  molyb¬ 
denum  production  and  the  trend  in  out¬ 
put  in  these  metals  is  expected  to  move 
upward  over  the  fall  months.  The  sup¬ 
ply  of  light  metals  has  improved  to  the 
point  that  insures  an  adequate  supply, 
according  to  Secretary  of  Commerce 


Jesse  Jones.  In  reference  to  magnesium, 
larger  supplies  have  been  available  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month  for  alloying  pur¬ 
poses.  July  production  of  aluminum,  it 
was  stated  officially,  amounted  to  150,- 
892,000  lb.,  of  which  73,292,000  lb.  was 
produced  in  Government-owned  plants. 
Magnesium  production  for  July  came  to 
34,910,000  lb.,  of  which  total  only  3,- 
500,000  lb.  was  produced  under  private 
auspices. 

The  War  Production  Board’s  index  of 


production  for  July  was  .593,  an  in 
crease  of  20  points  over  June.  The  in¬ 
dex  covers  ships,  planes,  tanks,  ord 
nance,  quartermaster  sujjplies,  and  mis 
cellaneous  items.  November  1941  equals 
100.  The  EAM.J.  index  of  non-ferroiis 
metal  prices  for  August  continued  at 
88.74  for  the  twelfth  consecutive  month. 
The  average  for  1922-3-4  equals  100. 

Domestic  production  of  copper  has 
shown  no  great  variation  since  the  first 
of  the  year.  However,  with  new  prop¬ 
erties  coming  into  production,  WPB 
officials  claim  that  output  should  have 
increased  by  a  fair  percentage  during 
1943.  Labor  shortages  kept  production 
from  rising.  An  improved  labor  situa¬ 
tion  is  expected  for  the  last  quarter 
of  the  year.  Imports  of  copper  have 
held  up  well. 

Production  of  High  Grade  zinc  has 
increased  this  year,  in  line  with  expec¬ 
tations,  and  the  war  reserve  has  risen 
to  the  point  where  the  question  of  stor¬ 
ing  the  metal  caused  some  concern  about 
the  settlement  basis.  Renegotiation  of 
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Calendar  week  averages,  New  York  Silver:  Aug.  7th.  44.7.50;  14tli, 
44.750;  2l8t,  44.760;  28th,  44.750. 

(e)  Not  tiuoted  (Saturday).  (/)  No  quotation. 


THE  above  quotations  for  major  non-ferrous 
metals  are  our  appraisal  of  the  important  United 
States  markets,  based  on  sales  reported  b.v  pro¬ 
ducers  and  agencies.  They  are  reduced  to  the 
basis  of  cash.  New  York  or  St.  Louis,  as  noted. 
All  prices  are  in  cents  per  pound. 

(a)  Net  prices  at  refineries  on  Atlantic  sea¬ 
board.  To  arrive  at  the  delivered  New  England 
basis  add  0.225c.  per  pound,  the  average  dif¬ 
ferential  for  freight  and  delivery  charges. 

(i)  Export  prices  are  net  at  refineries  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  Include  sales  of  domestic 
copper  in  the  foreign  market.  Owing  to  the 
Wortd  War  and  the  disruption  of  normal  trade 
relations,  our  export  copper  quotations,  since 
September, '  1039,  have  .been  based  largely  on 
f.a.s.  transactions,  ex  United  States  ports.  Wt 


deduct  .05c.  from  the  f.a.s.  basis  (lighterage, 
etc.)  to  arrive  at  the  f.o.b.  refinery  quotation. 

Copper,  lead  and  since  quotations  are  based  on 
sales  for  both  prompt  and  future  deliveries;  tin 
quotations  are  for  prompt  delivery  only. 

Quotations  for  copper  are  for  the  ordinary 
forms  of  wirebars  and  ingot  bars;  cathodes  are 
sold  at  a  discount  of  0.125c. 

Quotations  for  zinc  are  for  ordinary  Prime 
Western  brands.  Zinc  in  New  York  commands 
a  premium  over  the  St.  Ix>uis  basis  equal  to  the 
freight  differential.  Contract  prices  for  High 
Grade  zinc  delivered  in  the  East  and  Middle  West 
in  nearly  all  instances  command  a  premium  of  Ic. 
per  pound  over  the  current  market  lor  Prime 
Western  but  not  less  than  Ic.  over  the  Engi¬ 


neering  and  Minina  Journal's  average  quotation 
for  Prime  Western  for  the  previous  month. 

Quotations  for  lead  reflect  prices  obtained  for 
common  lead,  and  do  not  include  grades  on  which 
a  premium  is  asked. 

(c)  Silver  other  than  newly-mined  domestic, 
by  Handy  &  Harman.  Under  Treasury  order  of 
July  6,  1939,  the  price  on  domestic  newly-mined 
silver  mined  subsequent  to  July  1,  1939,  was 
fixed  at  71.11c.  per  troy  ounce.  Handy  &  Har¬ 
man’s  quotations  on  newly-mined  domestic  silver, 
999  fine  was  70  %c.  throughout  August. 

(d)  U.  S.  Treasury’s  gold  price.  Actual  p^* 
ment  by  the  United  States  Treasury  tor  gold  IB 
domestic  and  Imported  ore  or  concentrate  is  at 
99.75  per  cent  of  the  price  quoted  by  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  which  at  present  is  equal  to  $34,925. 
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contracts  has  been  mentioned  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  but  producers  claim  that  zinc 
does  not  fit  into  the  group  of  products 
originally  included  under  the  flexible 
pricing  arrangement.  It  now  appears 
that  the  conversion  of  ordinary  zinc  in 
High  Grade  is  to  be  restricted. 

The  stockpile  of  lead  is  being  reduced, 
owing  in  part  to  the  move  to  permit 
consumers  to  increase  their  inventories 
liefore  the  normal  fall  rush  of  rail  traf¬ 
fic  sets  in.  The  stockpile  of  lead  is 
larger  than  that  of  either  copper  or 
zinc. 

A  move  to  include  a  larger  percentage 
of  low-grade  Bolivian  tin  concentrate 
in  sales  to  Metals  Reserve  has  come  to 
nothing.  The  stockpile  in  tin,’  plus  do¬ 
mestic  smelter  output,  has  eased  the 
pressure  in  the  market.  Conservation 
measures,  however,  are  not  expected  to 
be  moderated.  Can  makers  report  fav- 
*)rably  on  lead-silver  solder  for  use  on 
cans  made  from  electrolytic  tinplate. 

Quicksilver  supplies  are  ample. 


MONTHLY  AVERAGES 

Monthly  averages  for  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  tin,  silver  (New  York  and  London), 
gold,  and  sterling  exchange  appear  on 
preceding  page.  Average  prices  of 
miscellaneous  metals  for  February  and 
March  follow : 

June  July 

Quicksilver,  N.  T.  flask.  196.000  196.000 

Antimony  (a)  .  15.8.S!)  15.839 

Antimony,  bulk,  Laredo.  14.500  14.500 

Antimony,  bulk,  X.  V..  .  1.1.265  15.265 

Antimony,  Chinese  (b).  16.500  16.500 

Platinum,  oz.  troy .  35.000  35.000 

Cadmium  (c) .  90.000  90.000 

Cadmium  (d) .  92.500  92.500 

Cadmium  (e) .  95.000  95.000 

Aluminum,  ingot .  15.000  15.000 

Magnesium,  ingot .  20.500  20.500 

(a)  New  York,  packed  in  cases,  in 
lots  of  5  tons  or  more  but  less  than  a 
carload,  (b)  Nominal,  (c)  Producer’s 
price  for  commercial  sticks,  (d)  Aver¬ 
age  of  producer’s  and  plater’s  quota¬ 
tions.  (e)  Special  shapes  sold  to 
platers. 


E  &  M  J  PRICE  INDEX 

Weighted  index  of  non-ferrous  metal 
prices  (copper,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  silver, 
nickel,  and  aluminum).  The  average 
for  the  years  1922-1923-1924  equals  100. 


1929. . . . 

_ 110.33 

1936. . . . 

...  73.45 

1930. . . . 

_ 82.87 

1937. . . . 

. . .  90.86 

1931. . .  . 

_ 60.20 

1938. . , . 

. . .  73.67 

1932. . . . 

_  48.26 

1939 .... 

...  77.71 

1933. . . . 

_ 59.79 

1940 .... 

. . .  79.22 

1934 .... 

_  69.59 

1941. . . . 

...  83.49 

1935.... 

_ 74.66 

1942. . . . 

...  86.80 

1941 

1942 

1943 

January  .... 

. . .  82.48 

85.39 

88.74 

February  _ 

. .  82.76 

85.90 

88.74 

March  . 

.  .  83.27 

85.90 

88  74 

April  . 

. .  83.48 

85.90 

88.74 

May  . 

.  .  83.51 

85.90 

88.74 

June  . 

.  .  83.48 

85.90 

88.74 

July  . 

.  .  83.60 

85.90 

88.74 

August  . 

.  .  83..39 

83.9<» 

88.74 

September  . . 

.  .  83.34 

88.74 

October  .... 

.  .  83.84 

88.74 

.... 

November  . . . 

.  .  84.32 

88.74 

.... 

December  . . . 

. .  84.42 

88.74 

•  .  .  • 

CURRENT  PRICES— MISCELLANEOUS  METALS,  ORES,  AND  NON -METALLIC  MINERALS 


Quotations  cover  wholesale  lots,  prompt  shipment,  f.o.b.  New  York, 


unleps*otherwise  stat^ 

(Sept.  1,  1943) 

MISCELLANEOUS  METALS 

Aluminum,  ingot,  99  plus  per  cent,  lb .  15c 

Antimony,  domestic,  spot,  lb.  5  tons  or  more .  15.839c. 

Bismuth,  ton  lots,  lb .  $1.25 

Cadmium,  commercial  sticks,  lb .  90c. 

Calcium,  lb.,  ton  lots  97  @  98  per  cent .  $1.25 

Chromium,  97  per  cent  grade,  lb .  89c. 

Cobalt,  97  to  99  per  cent,  per  lb .  $1.50 

Nickel, 'electrolytic  cathodes,  lb .  35c. 

Magnesium,  99.8  per  cent,  carloads,  lb . . .  301c. 

Palladinm,]troy  oz .  $24 . 00 

Platinum,  (Official  quotation)  troy  oz .  $35.00 

Quicksilver,  flask  of  76  lb.,  100  flasks  or  more . $196.00(^$198.00 

Radium,  mg.  radium  content . $25.00@$30.00 

Selenium,  99.5  per  cent,  lb .  $1.75 

Silicon,  minimum  97  per  cent,  spot,  carloads  lb .  14.75c. 

Tellurium,  lb .  $1.75 

Thallium,  100  lb.  or  more,  lb .  $10.00 

Titanium  96  to  98  per'cent,  lb .  $5.00 

METALLIC  ORES 

Beryllium  Ore,  10  to  12%  BeO.  f.o.b.  mines,  ton . (5)$100.00@$120.00 

Chrome  Ore.  per  long  ton,  f.o.b .  cars  Atl.  ports,  dry,  48% 

Cr«Oj,  2.8  to  1  ratio .  $41.00 

48%  Crj  0»,  3  to  1  ratio .  $43 . 50 

Iron  Ore,  Lake' Superior,  Lower  Lake  ports,  long  ton: 

Old  Range  bessemer .  $4.75 

Mesabi  bessemer .  $4.60 

Old  Range  non-bessemer .  $4.60 

Mesabi,  non-besseraer .  $4.45 

Lead  (Galena)  80  per  cent,  Joplin,  Mo.,  ton .  $76.54 

Manganese  (dutiable)  f.o.b.  cars  Atl.  ports,  long  ton  unit  Mn: 

50  per  cent .  79.8c. 

48  per  cent .  78.8c. 

46  per  cent .  76.8c. 

.Manganese  Ore,  domestic,  48%,  f.o.b.  MRC  depot,  l.t.  unit..  $1.00 

.Molybdenum  Ore,  90%,  per  lb.  of  MoSi,  f.o.b.  mines .  45c. 

Tungsten  Ore,  pier  unit  of  WOj: 

Chinese,  65  per  cent,  duty  paid .  (b)  $24.00 

Domestic,^65  per  cent  and  upward .  (a)  $26.00 

Vanadium  Ore,  per  lb.  of  contained  VjOi,  f.o.b.  mines .  27.50c 

Zinc  Ore,  Prime.  60  per  cent  concentrate,  Joplin,  Mo;  per  ton .  .  $55.28 

(a)  Prices  at  mines,  small  lots,  usually  several  dollars  leas,  (b)  Nominal 

METALLIC  COMPOUNDS 

Arsenious  Oxide  (arsenic)  Ib .  4c. 

Cobalt  Oxide,  70  ®  71*per  cent,  lb .  $1.84 

Copper  Sulphate,  100  lb .  $5.00 

ALLOYS 

Bervilium  Copper,  2.5  to  3  percent  Be,  per  lb.  of  contained  Be  $15.00 

Ferrochromeb  65  @  70  percent  per  pound  of  Cr  contained . . .  13c. 

Ferromanganese,  78  @  82  per  cent,  gross  ton .  $135.00 

Ferromolybdenum  55  @  65  per  cent  Mo.  lb.  of  Mo.  contained. .  95c. 


Ferrosilicon,  50  per  cent,  per  lb.  of  contained  Si .  6  65@8.  lOo 

Ferrotungsten,  75  ®  80  per  cent,  lb.  of  W  contained .  $1.90 

Ferrovaiudinm,  per  lb.  of  V,  delivered .  $2 . 70®$2 . 90 

Silicomanganese,  1  per  cent  C,  gross  ton .  $133.00 

NON-METALLIC  MINERALS 

Asbestos,  f.o.b.  Canadian  (Quebec)  mines  (U.  S.  funds),  ton: 

Crude  No.  1 .  $650@$750 

Crude  No  2 .  $165@$385 

Spinning  fibers .  $124@$y33 

Paper  stock .  $44@$49.50 

Shorts . $14..50@$26.50 

Vermont,  f.o.b.  Hyde  Park: 

Shingle  stock . $62 . 50@$65 . 00 

Paper  stock . $44 . 00@$53 . 00 

Shorts . $14.50@$28.30 

Floats .  $19.50 

Barytes,  long  ton: 

Georgia,  crude .  $8.50@9.00 

Missouri,  93  per  cent  BaSOi,  less  than  1  per  cent  iron. .  .  .  $6.75@$7.35 

Bauxite,  long  ton: 

Domestic,  crude,  50  @  52  per  cent  (not  dried) .  $5.00 

Domestic,  chemical,  55  @  58  per  cent .  $7. 50® $8. 50 

Domestic,  abrasive,  80  @  84  per  cent .  $10.00 

China  Clay,  f.o.b.  mines,  ton: 

South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  No.  1,  bulk .  $6.75@$8.00 

Delaware,  No.  1 .  $15.00 

Feldspar,  bulk,  ton: 

Potash  feldspar,  200  mesh .  $17.00 

Glass-spar,  white,  20  mesh .  $11.75 

Fluorspar,  f.o.b.  mines,  bulk,  Kentucky  and 

Illinois  85-5  per  cent,  all  rail  movement,  ton .  $33.00 

.\cid,  98  and  1  per  cent,  bulk,  ton .  $37.00 

Fuller’s  earth,  f.o.D.  Georgia  or  Florida,  ton .  $7.00@$14.00 

Magnesite,  jjer  ton  cead-burned,  f.o.b.  Washington .  $22.00 


Mica — Base  prices  on  sheet.  North  Carolina  one-half  trim,  as  posted  by  the 
Colonial  Mica  Corp.,  the  Governm  ent’s  buying  agency  for  obtaining  strategic 
mica,  per  pound,  follow:  Sheet  to  cut  nunimum  of  1 J  X  2  in.  $2.40;  2  X  2  in. 
$3.52;  2  X  3  in.  $4.64;  3  X  3  in.  $5.12;  3  X  4  in.  $6.08;  3X5  in.  $7.04; 
4  X  6  in.  $8.00;  8  X  8  in.  $9.12;  punch,  30c.  Premium  and  discounts  up 


to  40  percent,  depending  on  quality  and  trim.  Scale  does  not  apply  to 
non-strategic  mica. 

Ocher,  Georgia,  ton . $19.00®$22.00 

Pjrrites,  Spanish,  p)er  long  ton  unit  of  S,  c.i.f.  Atlantic  ports. . .  12c.,  nom. 

Silica,  in  bags,  325  mesh,  ton . $20.00(«-$t0.00 

Sulphur,  Texas,  mines,  long  ton .  $16.00 

Talc,  f.o.b.  works,  ton: 

New  York,  double  air-floated,  325  meah . $12.00®$15.00 

Vermont,  extra  white,  200  mesh .  $9.50@$10.50 

Tripoli  Missouri,  ton: 

40  mesh,  cream  colored .  $14.50 

200  mesh,  cream  colored .  $36.00 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Pig  Iron,  Valley  furnaces,  gross  ton:  Basie .  $23.50 

Steel,  base  prices,  Pittsburgh  BiDets,  gross  ton .  $34.00 

Structural  shapes,  100  lb .  $2,  tO 
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Personal  Items 


Dewey  Bullock,  Spokane  niining  engi¬ 
neer,  is  investigating  strategic-mineral 
occurrem  es  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Alaska 
llilitarv  Ilighwav. 


John  A.  Burgess  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Metals  Reserve  and  is  connected  with 
a  project  for  mining  tungsten  in  Yo- 
semite  National  Park. 


T.  H.  Wickenden  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  development  and  research 
Division  of  the  International  Nickel  Co., 
and  H.  C.  French,  assistant  manager. 


Harold  B.  Wiles  is  general  foreman 
of  the  fluorspar  mines  operated  by  the 
U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.  at  Mexico,  Ky. 
His  mailing  address  is  Marion,  Ky. 


Hugh  M.  Murray,  mill  superintendent 
at  Mt.  Lyell  Alining  &  Railway  Co., 
Tasmania,  recently  made  a  visit  to  the 
United  States. 


J.  A.  Pike  has  become  mine  manager 
for  Island  Alountain  Alines,  Ltd.,  at 
Wells,  B.  C.  He  Avas  formerly  with 
Tombill  Gold  at  Geraldton,  Ontario. 


David  Meredith,  having  served  24  years 
as  general  superintendent  of  Electrolytic 
Zinc  Co.  works  at  Risdon,  Tasmania, 
recently  retired. 


F.  G.  Brinsden,  general  manager  of 
South  Kalgurli  Consolidated,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Alines  of  Western  Australia. 


Ralph  Sinke,  efliciency  engineer  of 
Bralorne  Mines,  Ltd.,  has  enlisted  in 
the  Royal  Canadian  Engineers  and  has 
been  assigned  to  the  Officers’  Selection 
and  Appraisal  Center  at  Chilliwack. 


C.  N.  Williamson  is  in  charge  of  quick¬ 
silver  production  of  Butte  Quicksilver 
Co.  Rand  and  Bowers  properties  in  the 
Ivanhoe  district  of  Nevada.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  R.  D.  Morris. 


Lieut.  Col.  G.  G.  Blackstock,  of  Tor¬ 
onto,  Canada,  has  been  made  executive 
vice  president  of  Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines, 
Ltd.,  which  is  developing  properties  near 
Atikokan,  Ontario. 


J.  M.  Currie,  lately  mill  superintendent 
at  the  property  of  Bralorne  Mines,  Ltd., 
at  Bralorne,  B.  C.,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  companv’s  mercurv  operations  at 
Takla. 


F.  A.  Espie,  professionally  engaged  in 
Burma  until  the  Japanese  attack,  has 
returned  to  Australia.  Allan  C.  Har¬ 
rison,  also  in  Burma  at  the  time,  is  at 
Alt.  Bischoff,  Tasmania. 


Floyd  Brown  is  mine  superintendent 
at  the  Newman  mine  of  the  Lewisohn 
estate  in  the  Helvetia  district  of  Ari¬ 
zona.  The  project  is  operated  by  Cecil 
Clark  and  associates  of  Tucson. 


A.  A.  Hoffman,  mining  engineer,  until 
recently  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Nicaro 
Nickel  Co.,  Preston,  Cuba,  has  been  ap¬ 


pointed  general  manager  of  Alanganese 
Ore  Co.,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 


Byron  A.  Stimmel  has  retired  as 
superintendent  of  the  Trail,  B.  C.,  zinc 
plant  of  the  Consolidated  Alining  & 
Smelting  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  a  post  he 
had  occuj)ied  for  25  years. 


Myron  Read,  formerly  on  the  engi¬ 
neering  staff  of  Anaconda  Copper  Min¬ 
ing  Co.  at  Dean,  Alont.,  is  now  instruc¬ 
tor  in  mining  at  Alissouri  School  of 
Alines  at  Rolla,  AIo. 


Dr.  A.  F.  Matheson,  of  Geraldton,  Ont., 
is  ]irospecting  in  northern  British  Co¬ 
lumbia  ami  southern  Yukon  on  behalf 
of  Xoranda  Alines,  Ltd.,  and  Hard  Rock 
Gold  Alines,  Ltd. 


L.  M.  Scofield,  gcoogist,  who  had  been 
with  the  geological  department  of  Calu¬ 
met  &  Hecla  Consolidated  Copper  Co., 
has  joined  Pickands,  Alather  &  Co.,  at 
Duluth,  Minn. 


Albert  J.  Bosworth,  chief  ore-settle¬ 
ment  clerk  of  the  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  has  retired 
after  42  years  of  continuous  service.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  assistant,  J.  A. 
McCrimmon. 


David  Boyce,  of  the  staff  of  Alawchi 
Alines,  in  Burma,  prior  to  the  present 
war,  is  now  with  Australia  Aluminum 
Co.,  Pty.,  Ltd.,  at  Grawville,  New  South 
Wales.  E.  A.  Henderson,  formerly  of 
Victoria,  has  also  joined  the  staff  of 
that  company. 


William  E.  Leonard  has  become  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  Excavators  (Rock) 
Ltd.,  at  Lakefield,  in  Ontario.  He  was 
formerly  mine  manager  for  Powell 
Rouyn  Gold  Alines,  Ltd.,  in  western 
Quebec. 


Kenneth  De  P.  Watson  has  been  ap- 
])ointed  associated  mining  engineer  with 
the  British  Columbia  Department  of 
Mines,  at  Victoria.  He  was  formerly  an 
instructor  in  economic  geology  at  Prince¬ 
ton  University. 


Lawrence  B.  Wright  has  completed  a 
series  of  investigations  of  zinc  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  Northport  area  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  together  with  a  routine  inspection 
trip  to  Knob  Hill  Alines,  Inc.,  at  Re¬ 
public,  Wash. 


Samuel  H.  Williston,  geologist  for  the 
Sun  Oil  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Cordero  Mining  Co.,  of 
Nevada,  and  Horse  Heaven  Alines,  Inc., 
of  Oregon,  both  producing  mercury,  has 
been  inspecting  Nevada  properties  of  the 
Cordero  company  and  has  returned  to 
his  office  at  Portland,  Ore. 


Tice  Hoffman  is  assayer  at  the  Ute 
mine,  near  Lake  City,  Colo. 

F.  E.  Thurston  has  joined  the  staff 
of  African  Alanganese  Co.  Ltd. 

K.  Eisner  is  now  with  Big  Bell  Alines, 
in  Western  Australia. 


R.  B.  Tasker  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
ager  of  Witwatersrand  Nigel,  Ltd. 


J.  L.  Davis  has  been  made  manager 
of  Randfontein  Estates. 


E.  Broadhurst  has  been  made  as¬ 
sistant  government  geologist  for  South 
Australia. 


Geoffrey  C.  Hewett,  metallurgist,  is 
now  with  Mt.  Morgan,  Ltd.,  in  Queens¬ 
land. 


J.  A.  Royce-Evans  is  reported  to  have 
joined  the  staff  of  Gold  Coast  Alain 
Reef. 


Sir  Cyril  Fox  retired  as  director  of 
the  Geological  Survev  of  India  on  June 
30. 


Don  M.  Cannon  has  assumed  charge 
of  Granby’s  Old  Glory  tungsten  develoj)- 
ment  near  Cranbrook,  B.  C. 


George  E.  Lynch,  consulting  mechan¬ 
ical  engineer,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  was  in 
New  York  on  business  during  the  latter 
part  of  August. 

John  W.  Valentine,  president  of  Val¬ 
entine  Hardware  Co.,  Boulder,  Colo.,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  Colorado  Alineral 
Resources  Board. 


H.  H.  Durkin,  until  recently  senior 
lecturer  in  metallurgy  at  the  University 
of  Alelbourne,  Australia,  has  been  ap 
pointed  acting  profe.S8or  of  metallurgy 


Dr.  J.  T.  Mandy,  resident  mining  en 
gineer  at  Prince  Rupert  for  the  British 
Columbia  Department  of  Alines  for  15 
years,  has  succeeded  Dr.  Hartley  Sar¬ 
gent  at  Vancouver  as  resident  engineer. 
Dr.  Hartley  has  become  chief  mining 
engineer  for  the  department. 

Donald  Yates,  general  superintendent 
of  the  smelters  of  Broken  Hill  Asso¬ 
ciated  Smelters,  Ltd.,  at  Port  Pirie, 
South  Australia,  who  is  with  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Military  Forces,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

A.  A.  McLeod,  who  was  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Triton  Gold  Alines  N.L.,  at  Reedy, 
Western  Australia,  until  labor  shortage 
compelled  the  cessation  of  operations, 
is  now  in  charge  of  the  operations  at 
the  Alt.  Bischoff  Tin  Mine,  Waratah, 
Tasmania. 


C.  Ivan  Nichols,  formerly  assayer  for 
Park  City  Consolidated,  Park  City,  Utah, 
has  purchased  the  assay  office  of  C.  S. 
Cowan,  Salt  Lake  City.  Air.  Cowan  has 
retired  and  will  continue  to  make  his 
home  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


William  S.  Wilson  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Mining  Society  of  Nova 
Scotia  for  1943-1944.  Other  officers  for 
the  new  term  are  A.  E.  Cameron,  first 
vice  ])resident;  William  S.  McDonald, 
second  vice  president;  and  Sydney  C. 
Mifflin,  secretary-treasurer. 


Carl  K.  Carmean,  who  had  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting 
Co.  in  the  Tri-State  area  for  25  years, 
resigned  as  of  Aug.  1,  to  join  the  staff 
of  Cooley  Brothers,  who  are  developing 
an  open-pit  lead-zinc  mine  on  Suck<‘r 
Flat,  in  the  southern  part  of  Webb  City, 
Mo. 


Tell  Ertl,  assistant  professor  of  non- 
iiig  engineering  at  the  University  of 
Kan-^as,  has  also  been  appointed  assist¬ 
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ant  (lean  of  the  sehool  of  engineering 
and  architecture.  For  the  past  two 
months  he  has  been  busy  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  V-12  Engineering  Special¬ 
ists  Program  at  the  university. 

V.  I.  Mann,  general  manager  of  Big 
Bell  Mines,  Ltd.,  Big  Bell,  Western 
Australia,  until  the  labor  position  forced 
the  company  to  place  the  mine  on  a 
maintenance  basis,  is  about  to  leave 
Australia  for  the  United  States. 

T.  T.  Read  has  been  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  treasurer  of  the  Mining  and  Metal¬ 
lurgical  Society  of  America,  to  fill  out 
the  unexpired  term  of  Percy  Barbour, 
deceased.  The  address  of  the  new  secre¬ 
tary  is  School  of  Mines,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred  Wise,  for  several  years  general 
superintendent  for  the  Getchell  Mine, 
Inc.,  in  Humboldt  County,  Nev.,  now  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Naval  Reserve, 
has  been  on  furlough  at  the  Getchell 
mine  and  visiting  relatives  in  Reno,  Nev., 
from  his  training  station  on  the  Atlantic 
coast. 

Frank  A.  Forward,  associate  professor 
of  metallurgy  at  the  University  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  was  recently  stricken  with 
pneumonia  while  in  eastern  Canada  on 
business  connected  with  the  B.  C.  War 
Metals  Research  Board.  Dr.  Forward, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  B.  C.  Division, 
C.I.M.M.,  has  since  returned  to  Vaneouer 
and  is  making  a  satisfactory  recovery. 

Kenneth  C.  Gray  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ontario  Mining  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  held  at  Big¬ 
wig  Inn,  Muskoka,  on  June  28-29. 
Other  officers  chosen  were  Robert  E. 
Dye,  first  vice  president;  E.  V.  Neelands, 
second  vice  president;  and  Norman  F. 
Parkinson,  executive  director. 

Joe  C.  Heilman,  of  Baxter  Springs, 
has  accepted  a  position  as  mine  super¬ 
intendent  for  the  United  Zinc  Smelting 
Corp.  in  the  Tri-State  mining  field. 
Heilman  has  been  employed  as  a  mining 
engineer  by  Kansas  Explorations,  Inc., 
for  the  last  year  or  so,  and  prior  to 
that  he  supervised  operations  for  the 
Mission  Mining  &  Royalty  Co.  near 
Quapaw,  Okla. 

Melvin  G.  Willigman  has  been  named 
e  the  staff  of  Battelle  Memorial  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  assigned  to  its 
division  of  mineral  dressing  research. 
Mr.  Willigman,  who  was  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
lias  bachelor  of  science  and  master  of 
science  degrees  from  the  University  of 
i  Arizona,  where  he  majored  in  chemistry 
"d  metallurgv.  He  is  a  member  of 
'he  A.I.M.E. 

I  Essingham  Lewis,  chief  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Broken  Hill  Proprietary  Co., 
■  htd.,  now  devoting  its  activities  to  its 
'ton  and  steel  works,  magnesium  and 
■'rro-alloy  plants  at  Port  Waratah,  near 
A'ewcAHtle,  New  South  Wales,  Australia, 

i^as  received  the  certificate  of  honorary 
aiembi  rship  in  the  A.I.M.E.,  the  citation 
■fading,  “for  his  attainments  as  a  min- 
'2  engineer;  for  his  outstanding 
I'ievements  in  the  development  and 
'■pansion  of  Australian  iron  and  steel 


enterprise;  for  his  masterly  industrial 
statesmanship  in  a  world  at  war.” 

Rodgers  Peale  has  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  geologist  for  the  Guanacevi  and 
San  Luis  mining  companies  in  Mexico 
to  engage  in  consulting  practice.  He 
will  act  as  consultant  for  the  Haggin- 
Hearst  interests  in  Mexico,  for  which 
he  is  now  making  a  trip  to  that  country. 
He  may  be  reached  either  at  1060  Bush 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  or  care  of 

F.  V.  Peale,  20  Exchange  Place,  New 
York  City. 

W.  S.  Kirkpatrick  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  James  Buchanan,  general 
manager  of  Consolidated  Mining  & 
Smelting  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  F.  S. 
Willis  has  been  promoted  from  the  post 
of  assistant  superintendent  of  the  zinc 
plant  to  succeed  B.  A.  Stimmel,  retired. 
T.  H.  Weldon  becomes  assistant  superin¬ 
tendent.  C.  H.  Wright  has  been  made 
consulting  engineer  to  the  company’s 
Project  No.  9.  James  Bryden  and  D.  S. 
Whitemore  have  joined  the  smelter 
metallurgical  staff  as  assistants,  and 
L.  M.  DeLong  has  become  superintendent 
of  the  zinc-leaching  plant,  succeeding  Mr. 
Bryden. 

Dr.  Frederick  W.  Lee,  head  of  the 
geophysics  division  of  the  U.  S.  Geolog¬ 
ical  Survey,  has  been  in  Nevada  mining 
centers  in  company  with  Senator  James 

G.  Scrugham,  of  Nevada,  to  inspect  an 
oil-well  drilling  operation  of  the  Red 
Star  Oil  Co.,  then  at  depth  of  1,500  ft. 
on  the  Arden  dome  structure  in  Clark 
County.  They  visited  also  the  Greenan- 
Kerr  copper-tin  mine,  the  formerly  pro¬ 
ductive  lead-silver  mines  at  Ruby  Hill, 
near  Eureka,  and  the  Mount  Hope  dis¬ 
trict  north  of  Eureka.  Funds  have  been 
appropriated  for  deep  drilling  by  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  two  last-named 
districts. 

Ward  C.  Ball,  personnel  and  safety 
director  for  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting 
Co.,  has  been  promoted  to  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  the  company.  His 
district  mining  experience  began  before 
the  acquisition  of  the  old  Granby  Mining 
&  Smelting  Co.  by  the  American  Zinc, 
Lead  &  Smelting  Co.  in  1916.  Follow¬ 
ing  his  career  with  those  two  companies, 
he  subsequently  served  as  mine  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  Cortez -King  Brand  Mines 
Co.  and  the  United  Zinc  Smelting  Corp. 
before  being  employed  by  Federal  about 
six  years  ago.  He  succeeds  Carl  K. 
Carmean,  who  resigned  the  first  of  the 
month,  after  more  than  25  years’  service 
with  the  company,  to  become  associated 
as  a  mining  engineer  with  the  Cooley 
brothers  in  the  development  of  •  their 
Sucker  Flat  open-pit,  zinc-lead  mine  at 
Webb  City,  Mo. 

W.  J.  Alexander  has  been  appointed 
Southern  manager  of  Colonial  Mica 
Corp.  of  New  York,  with  headquarters 
at  Ashevile,  N.  C.  Alexander  has  lived 
in  western  North  Carolina  for  the  past 
15  years  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
mines,  mining  engineers,  and  miners  of 
the  region.  Prior  to  being  made  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Colonial’s  Southern  head¬ 
quarters  he  had  served  for  a  year  as 
chief  field  engineer  for  the  corporation. 
Before  becoming  connected  with  the 
corporation  he  served  for  ten  years  as 


superintendent  of  mines  fur  the  United 
Feldspar  &  Minerals  Corp.  and  also 
formerly  was  a  mining  engineer  for  the 
W’^hitehall  Company.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Pratt  Institute  of  Science  and 
Technology,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  served 
as  an  ensign  in  the  engineering  corps  of 
the  Navv  during  the  first  World  War. 


OBITUARY 

John  Archibald  Lindsay,  Canadian 
mining  engineer,  died  in  Toronto  on  July 
22  last  at  the  age  of  48. 

Frank  Blackwell,  geologist  with  Re¬ 
public  Steel,  died  at  Fort  Henry,  N.  Y., 
on  July  17,  at  the  age  of  69. 

Frank  R.  Coon,  pioneer  New  Mexico 
banker,  widely  known  in  mining  circles, 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  74. 

W.  Arthur  Addinsell,  chairman  of  a 
group  of  tin  properties  including  Hong 
Kong,  Killingshall,  and  Chenderiang, 
died  recently  at  the  age  of  84. 

Charles  Goodnow  Rice,  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  some  years  ago  president  of 
United  States  Smelting,  Refining  & 
Mining  Co.,  died  at  Ipswich,  Mass.,  on 
July  28.  His  age  was  76. 

Edmund  S.  Leaver,  a  government 
metallurgist  latterly  associated  with  the 
precious-metals  section  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  died  recently  at  Reno, 
Nev.,  at  the  age  of  70. 

Ridgwey  Spencer,  mining  engineer, 
was  killed  on  Aug.  4  in  an  accident  at 
a  lead  and  zinc  mine  near  Bingham, 
Utah.  He  was  an  alumnus  of  Princeton, 
class  of  1930. 

Dr.  John  Stansfield,  geologist  of  in¬ 
ternational  activities,  and  a  teacher  of 
geology  in  universities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  died  on  April  24 
last  at  Urbana,  HI.,  at  the  age  of  58. 

Olof  0.  Nylander,  Maine  geologist  and 
mineralogist,  died  at  Caribou,  Me.,  on 
July  29,  at  the  age  of  79.  Mr.  Nylander 
was  a  prot4g6  of  Sven  Nilsson,  Swedish 
scientist,  from  whom  he  learned  the 
fundamentals  of  geology. 

Dr.  Gerard  de  Geer,  professor  of 
geology  at  the  University  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  from  1897  to  1924,  an  inter¬ 
national  authority  on  glacial  and  post¬ 
glacial  problems,  died  recently  at  Stock¬ 
holm.  His  age  was  84. 

Charles  Vincent  Sales,  first  chairman 
of  British  Metals  Corp.  and  of  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  Amalgamated  Metal  Co.,  and  long 
prominent  in  British  mining  and  indus¬ 
trial  circles,  died  on  June  22  last  at 
the  age  of  75. 

Prof.  Wilbert  George  McBride,  Mac¬ 
donald  professor  of  mining  engineering 
at  McGill  University,  at  Alontrcal.  Que¬ 
bec,  and  also  chairman  of  the  department 
of  mining  and  metallurgy  at  that  school, 
died  on  Aug.  22  in  his  O.lth  year. 

Maurice  M.  Johnson,  8.3,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Boston  Consolidated  Mining 
Co.,  at  Bingham,  and  other  properties, 
died  at  Salt  Lake  City  on  Aug.  7  after 
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an  illness  of  five  years.  Mr.  Johnson 
came  to  Utah  in  1893  and  took  up  min¬ 
ing  at  Bingham. 

Rufus  Buck,  widely  known  civil  and 
mining  engineer,  who  graduated  from 
Stanford  University  in  Herbert  Hoover’s 
class  of  1895,  and  who  at  one  time  di¬ 
rected  large  mining  operations  in  Alaska, 
died  at  Los  Angeles,  on  July  28.  He 
was  69  years  old. 

Captain  Henry  J.  Stehli,  president  of 
Sintering  Machinery  Corp.,  vice  president 
of  Dwiglit  &  Lloyd  Sintering  Co.,  and 
for  the  past  37  years  associated  with 
the  development  of  the  Dwight  &  Lloyd 
sintering  process,  died  at  his  home  in 
Cedar  Grove,  N.  J.,  on  July  31,  1943. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  A.I.M.E. 
sinee  1907. 

John  Reed,  British  mining  engineer 
with  extensive  world  connections  and 
for  25  years  associated  with  Frontino 
Gold  Mines  and  that  comj)any’s  prede¬ 
cessor,  Frontino  &  Bolivia  Gold  Mining 
Co.,  died  on  June  16  last.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Instittition  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgy. 

Alex  J.  Ekstrom,  mining  engineer  of 
Hihhing,  Minn.,  died  July  22  at  the  age 
of  54.  He  was  formerly  chief  engineer 
at  the  Bennett  mine,  in  Keewatiii,  for 
Pickands,  Mather  &  Co.  ^lore  recently 
he  was  engaged  in  jn-ivate  practice  and 
was  also  connected  with  the  engineering 
department  of  the  village  of  Hihhing. 

Ivan  James  Sharp,  in  charge  of  the 
minerals  department  of  United  Kingdom 
Commerce  Corp.,  is  assumed  to  have 
been  killed  when  a  plane  from  Lisbon  to 
England  was  shot  down  by  enemy  action 
on  June  1  last.  He  was  45.  ^Ir.  Sharp 
was  an  associate  of  the  Institute  of 
Mining  and  Metallurgy. 

Edward  G.  Kingsford,  of  Iron  :Mouiitain, 
Mich.,  died  on  July  19  at  the  age  of 
81,  He  was  one  of  the  highh^  esteemed 
pioneers  of  tlie  Lake  Superior  region 
and  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula.  The  village  of  Kings¬ 
ford  was  named  in  his  honor. 

Lester  R.  Dobbs,  55,  former  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Tintic  Standard  Mining 
Co.,  died  on  Aug.  16  at  Jackson,  Wyo. 
Mr.  Dobbs  retired  in  1939  as  a  Tintic 
Standard  official  because  of  ill  health. 
He  began  as  a  miner  at  the  Highland 
Boy  mine,  at  Bingham.  In  1922  he  was 
made  superintendent  of  the  Tintic  Stand¬ 
ard  mine  at  Dividend. 

John  Amos  McLaughlin,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Canadian  mining  engineer,  died 
at  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  recently  at  the  age 
of  67,  Mr.  McLaughlin  was  connected 
with  Granby  Consolidated  Mining, 
Smelting  &  Power  Co.  for  nearly  30 
years  prior  to  1930,  in  which  year  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Russian  government 
to  do  professional  engineering  work  in 
the  Urals, 

Victor  G.  Martin  died  recently  in  New 
South  Wales  at  the  age  of  60.  ^Ir. 
Martin  was  manager  of  the  Stannary 
Hills  tin  mines,  in  North  Queensland, 
and  later  became  mining  engineer  at 
Lake  George  Mines,  Ltd.,  Captain’s 


Flat,  New  South  Wales,  lie  was  then 
in  charge  of  the  reopening  operations  at 
New  Occidental  Gold  Mines,  N.L.,  at 
Cobar,  New  South  Wales,  and  for  the 
three  years  prior  to  his  death  managed 
the  mining  properties  of  Clutha  Develop¬ 
ment,  Ltd.,  at  Tennant  Creek,  Northern 
Territory. 

Edward  J.  McCrossin,  46,  widely 
known  mining  engineer,  and  director  of 
the  Division  of  Safety  and  Inspection, 
Alabama  Department  of  Industrial  Re¬ 
lations,  was  fatally  injured  Aug.  29, 
while  leading  a  rescue  party  to  recover 
the  dead  and  in  jui  c'd  in  an  explosion 
at  the  Sayreton  No.  2  Mine,  Republic 
Steel  Corp. 

Dr,  John  J.  Jakosky,  former  dean  of 
the  School  of  Engineering  and  Architec¬ 
ture  at  the  University  of  Kansas  and 
director  of  that  institution’s  experi¬ 
mental  station,  has  been  made  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California.  He  will  direct 
industrial  research  for  the  university. 
Dr.  Jakosky  has  served  the  U,  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines  and  the  Research  Corporation 
and  since  1929  has  been  a  consulting 
research  industrial  engineer,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  geophysics.  He  holds 
more  than  150  United  States  and  foreign 
patents  and  is  a  contributor  to  national 
media  on  technical  subjects,  including 
geophysics,  radio,  cracking  processes, 
and  oil-shale  recovery.  Also,  he  is  au¬ 
thor  of  a  text  on  “Exploration  Geo- 
jiliysics.” 

Albion  James  Wadhams,  of  Dongan 
Hills,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  a  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  development 
and  research  division  of  the  International 
Nickel  Co.,  Inc.,  in  New  York,  died  Aug. 
22  at  the  age  of  68.  Born  at  .4nnapolis, 
!Md.,  son  of  tin;  late  Rear  Admiral 
,\lbion  V.  and  the  late  Caroline  (Hen¬ 
derson)  Wadhams.  he  was  graduated 
from  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy  in  1895. 
He  served  as  an  ensign  and  later  as  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Navy  from  1895  to 
1901.  He  had  been  with  International 
Nickel  since  the  last-named  year.  Mr, 
Wadhams  was  a  member  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  the 
A.I.M.E.,  American  Society  of  Naval 
Engineers,  American  Society  for  Metals, 
Mining  and  ^Metallurgical  Society  of 
America,  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  New  York  Electrical  Society, 
Princeton  Engineering  Association,  So¬ 
ciety  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers,  The  Newcomen  Society  of 
England,  United  States  Naval  Institute, 
and  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

John  Arthur  Randall 

An  Appreciation  by  W.  Val  DeCamp 

When  John  Arthur  Randall,  second 
lieutenant  in  the  bomb  disposal  section 
of  the  American  forces,  was  killed  on 
the  Tunisian  front  June  21,  the  mining 
industry  lost  a  most  promising  young 
mining  (‘iigiiioer  who,  during  the  years 
preceding  his  enlistment,  had  made  un¬ 
usual  advancement  in  his  profession. 

The  history  of  the  Randall  family  can 
be  traced  back  to  Randall’s  Island  and 


the  Seamen's  Home  in  New  York,  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  group  of  seafaring  people 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

John  Arthur  Randall  is  survived  by 
his  widow,  Leila  C.  Randall,  who  Avitli 
her  mother,  Irma  Colvin,  is  now  living 
in  Southgate,  Calif.;  Nathan  A.  Ran¬ 
dall,  a  brother,  of  Montebello,  Calif.; 
a  sister,  Mrs.  Wayne  Crutchfield,  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  his  mother,  Ann 
Locke  Randall,  of  Wilcox,  Ariz. 

John  was  born  in  Mesa,  Ariz.,  on 
Jan.  24,  1906,  son  of  Charles  Arthur 
Randall  and  Ann  Locke  Randall.  His 
father  came  to  Arizona  in  1876,  and  for 
many  years  was  actively  engaged  in 
mining  in  Yavapai  County,  and  for 
forty  years  was  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  Congress  niiiu', 
which  closed  in  1911.  A  close  friend 
of  Diamond  Joe  Reynolds,  owner  of  the 
Congress  mine,  and  his  partner,  F.  M. 
Murphy,  he  served  in  Congress  duriiin 
territorial  days,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  its  early  history.  He  ilied  in 
Wilcox,  Ariz.,  at  the  age  of  92. 

John’s  early  years  were  spent  in 
school  in  Arizona,  and  he  concluded  liis 
studies  in  the  College  of  Mines  at  Tuc¬ 
son,  Ariz.,  in  the  years  1924  tf>  1928, 
and  in  1929  was  married  to  Leila  Colvin, 
and  thereafter  worked  in  the  mines  in 
Bisbee,  followed  by  engineering,  con¬ 
tract,  leasing,  and  mine  examination 
work  in  various  parts  of  California  and 
Nevada. 

I  met  John  first  at  Ludlow,  Calif.,  and 
later  he  was  associated  with  me  at 
Bishop  Creek,  after  which  he  went  to 
the  Philippines  on  contract  with  the 
Benguet  Consolidated  at  that  company’s 
Balatoc  mine.  From  there  he  became 
associated  with  Bob  Overbeck  in  charge 
of  mining  in  a  new  company,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  1936,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States. 

I  again  contracted  him  for  a  position 
at  the  Cohiulrl  mine,  in  Bolivia,  where 
he  introduced  a  method  of  mining  for¬ 
merly  used  at  Bishop  Creek.  Following 
this  he  was  transferred  to  the  San  Jose 
silver-tin  mines  of  Oruro,  Bolivia,  and 
in  1939  was  made  superintendent  of 
mines  at  the  famous  Potosi  properties, 
where  he  established  an  unusual  record 
for  cost  and  clean  mining. 

On  conclusion  of  his  contract,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States,  but  was  again 
persuaded  to  return  to  Potosi  in  1941, 
as  general  superintendent.  He  remained 
there  until  after  Pearl  Harbor,  but 
became  very  impatient  and  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  the  States  early  in  I94'2, 
enlisted  in  the  Army,  took  his  basic 
training  at  Camp  Claiborne,  La.,  <‘iitored 
the  Officers’  Training  School  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Grounds,  and  then  took  a 
highly  specialized  course  in  bomb  dis¬ 
posal,  and,  as  second  lieutenant  in 
this  division,  went  to  North  Afri<  :i  witli 
the  American  forces,  and  went  tlirougb 
the  entire  North  African  campaign,  cn 
teriiig  Bizerte  with  the  invading  for"-. 

He  was  injured,  with  a  number  ol 
others,  by  the  (*.\  plosion  of  a  large  sea 
mine,  and  died  on  .Tune  21. 

A  man  of  uiisual  integrity  and  ability, 
in  the  very  prime  of  life,  his  passing 
will  be  mourned  by  a  host  of  friends  ni 
the  West,  the  Pliillppines,  and  South 
America. 
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War  Department  Plan  for  Relieving  Mine 
Labor  Shortage  Is  Completed 

Full  Quota  of  soldier-mineis  is  released  from  Army  and  allocated 
to  copper,  zinc,  and  molybdenum  mines  most 
in  need  of  assistance 


NDUSTRY 


Powder-House  Blast  Rocks 
California  Mine  District 

A  POWDl^R  MAGAZINE  at  the  Hornet 
mine  of  Mountain  Copper  Co.  at  Iron 
Mountain,  8  miles  from  Redding,  Calif., 
exploded  on  July  29  in  a  blast  which 
partly  wrecked  surface  buildings  at  the 
mine  and  broke  windows  in  residences 
within  a  radius  of  five  miles.  Concus¬ 
sion  of  the  exploding  1.5  tons  of  dyna¬ 
mite  was  felt  as  far  away  as  Redding, 
where  a  plate-glass  store  window  was 
cracked.  Fortunately,  no  one  was  killed 
in  tlie  explosion,  and  only  two  men 
ere  injured,  both  slightly. 

Origin  of  the  explosion  is  undeter¬ 
mined.  The  magazine  had  I'ecently  been 
filled  with  powder,  and  a  mine  train 
crew  jiassii  g  the  building  a  shoi  t  time 
before  the  blast  saw  a  fire  burning  in¬ 
side,  whereupon  they  speeded  up  the 
train  in  a  dash  for  safety.  At  about  that 
time,  Earl  Long,  a  mill  worker,  saw 
yellow  smoke  rising  fiom  the  building, 
and  ran  to  give  a  warning  signal  on 
the  mine  siren.  After  doing  so,  he  and 
other  workmen  took  to  their  heels,  just 
in  time  to  escape  the  destruction  which 
followed. 

Charles  Elrod  and  R.  K.  McCallum, 
working  in  the  assay  office,  had  no 
warning  and  xvere  cut  by  flying  glass 
when  the  magazine  let  go.  Both  were 
treated  at  St.  Caroline  hospital  in  Red¬ 
ding,  w’here  their  injuries  were  reported 
to  be  not  serious.  The  interior  of  the 
assay  office  was  wrecked  as  though  by 
an  earthquake.  All  glassware  and  in¬ 
struments  were  thrown  to  the  floor  and 
demolished. 

The  powder  magazine  disappeared 
tompletely  in  the  blast,  leaving  a  crater 
about  40  ft.  across  and  20  ft.  deep.  The 
conveyor  building  was  wrecked,  and  the 
[oofs  and  parts  of  the  walls  were  bloxvn 
'rom  the  mill  and  the  shop  buildings. 
About  100  yds.  of  the  mine  railway 
passing  the  magazine  w'as  destroyed, 
and  several  other  minor  buildings  were 
wrecked  or  damaged. 

J.  G.  Huseby,  general  superintendent, 
feports  that  mine  and  mill  operation 
^ere  not  seriously  interrupted  by  the 
Mast,  because  no  vital  equipment  was 
damaged.  No  damage  was  done  in  the 
■aine,  where  miners  reported  feeling  the 
»ncussion  but  suffered  no  ill  effects, 
mine  produces  copper  and  zinc. 


DURING  THE  FIRST  WEEKS  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  War  Department’s  plan  to 
relieve  the  Western  metal-mine  labor 
shortage  by  releasing  soldiers  for  mine 
work,  4,550  former  non-ferrous  metal 
miners  were  retired  from  active  military 
duty  and  assigned  to  various  mines,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  of  the  War 
Manpower  Commission  on  Sept.  8.  The 
first  soldiers  w'ere  released  on  Aug.  11, 
and  have  been  assigned,  together  with 
those  following,  to  Western  copper,  zinc, 
and  molybdenum  mines  on  a  priority 
basis  worked  out  in  cooperation  with 
the  WPB  Minerals  Bureau  and  various 
mine  owners.  This  terminates  the  plan. 

Release  of  the  soldiers  is  on  a  volun¬ 
tary  basis,  and  the  only  men  considered 
are  those  possessing  the  necessary  physi¬ 
cal  qualifications  and  some  previous 
mining  experience.  Having  been  accepted 
for  mine  employment,  the  soldiers  are 
placed  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  a 
status  which  will  be  maintained  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  non-ferrous  mining 
employment  or  until  they  are  recalled 
to  active  duty  by  the  Army. 

Soldiers  indicating  an  interest  in  such 
release  are  referred  by  their  Army  camp 
commander  to  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Service  interviewer  stationed 
at  the  camp.  Qualified  applicants  are 
then  sent  by  the  commanding  officer  to 
Fort  Douglas,  Utah,  where  they  are  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  appropriate  employer’s  hir¬ 
ing  representative.  Travel  from  Fort 
Douglas  to  the  mine  is  furnished  by  the 
employer,  but  after  the  worker  is  set¬ 
tled  in  his  job  and  has  found  suitable 
housing,  the  government  will  provide 
transportation  to  the  mine  for  the  work¬ 
er’s  family  and  household  effects. 

The  International  Union  of  Mine,  Mill, 
and  Smelter  Workers  (CIO)  has  an¬ 
nounced  through  its  president,  Reid 
Robinson,  complete  approval  of  the  plan, 
although  the  union  feels  the  manpower 
problem  has  reached  such  proportions 
that  the  4,500  soldiers  furnished  by  the 
Army  will  be  only  a  palliative  measure. 
In  this  opinion  they  are  in  agreement 
with  most  mine  operators.  The  union  has 
furnished  suggestions  to  both  WMC  and 
WPB,  the  adoption  of  which,  it  is 
claimed,  will  result  in  more  effective  use 
of  available  manpower.  Representatives 
of  the  MMSW  are  stationed  at  Fort 
Douglas  to  inform  released  soldier-miners 
of  the  union  regulations  at  the  mines  to 
which  they  are  to  be  sent,  and  to  advise 
them  on  housing,  working,  and  trans¬ 
portation  conditions. 

For  the  present,  according  to  WMC 
decree,  only  approved  underground  mines 
of  copper,  zinc,  and  molybdenum  will  re¬ 
ceive  men  under  the  plan,  and  smelters 
and  mills  will  be  passed  over  until  the 
mine  labor  situation  becomes  less  acute. 

Following  conferences  among  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Army,  the  WPB,  the 


WMC,  and  various  Western  mine  opera¬ 
tors,  the  mines  listed  below  were  notified 
that  they  would  receive  men. 

California:  Gray  Eagle  Copper  Co., 
U.  S.  Vanadium  Corp. 

Nevada:  Combined  Metals  Reduction 
Co.,  Consolidated  Coppermines  Corp., 
Kennecott  Copper  Corp.,  Mountain  City 
Copper  Co.,  and  Prince  Consolidated 
Mines  Co. 

Arizona:  Bagdad  Copper  Corp.,  Castle 
Dome  Copper  Co.,  Inspiration  Consoli¬ 
dated  Copper  Co.,  Kennecott  Copper 
Corp.,  Magma  Copper  Co.,  Miami  Copper 
Co.,  and  the  Ajo,  Bisbee,  Morenci,  and 
Jerome  units  of  Phelps  Dodge  Corp. 

New  Mexico:  American  Smelting  & 
Refining  Co.,  Banner  Mining  Co.,  Kenne¬ 
cott  Copper  Corp.,  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co., 
and  Peru  Mining  Co. 

Utah:  American  Smelting  &  Refin¬ 
ing  Co.,  U-  S.  Smelting,  Refining  &  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  and  Utah  Copper  Co. 

Idaho:  Daylight  Leasing  Co.,  Federal 
Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  South  Mountain 
Mining  Co.,  Sullivan  Mining  Co., 
Tamarack  and  Custer  Consolidated  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  and  Monitor  Mines  Co. 

Montana:  Anaconda  Copper  Mining 
Co. 

Washington :  American  Zinc,  Lead 
&  Smelting  Co.,  Howe  Sound  Co., 
Metaline  Mining  &  Leasing  Co.,  and 
Pend  Oreille  Mines  &  Metals  Co. 

Colorado:  Climax  Molybdenum  Co., 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.,  Resurrection  Min¬ 
ing  Co.,  and  Wilfley  Leasing  Co. 

No  announcement  has  been  made  that 
this  list  will  be  increased  or  that  more 
men  will  become  available. 

Jesse  Jones  Reveals  U.  S. 
Light-Metal  Production 

IN  A  RECENT  ANNOUNCEMENT 
stating  that  production  of  aluminum 
and  magnesium  in  government-owned 
plants  is  now  sufficient  to  insure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  these  metals,  Jesse 
Jones,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  gave 
figures  for  production  of  these  metals 
in  the  Unit^  States. 

Aluminum  produced  in  government- 
owned  plants  during  July  amounted  to 
73,292,000  lb.  (36,646  tons);  production 
by  Alcoa  and  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  was 
77,600,000  lb.  (38,800  tons).  Total  for 
the  month  was  75,446  tons,  an  annual 
rate  of  905,352  tons.  Our  prewar  yearly 
production  was  about  150,000  tons. 

Magnesium  plants  owned  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  produced  31,410,000  lb.  (15,705 
tons)  of  the  metal  in  July,  and  Dow 
Chemical  Co.,  the  only  private  producer, 
furnished  3,500,000  lb.  (1,750  tons). 
This  is  a  total  of  17,455  tons  for  the 
month,  or  209,460  tons  for  a  year  at 
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that  rate.  Our  prewar  output  of  mag¬ 
nesium,  all  from  Dow  Chemical,  was 
about  3,000  tons  a  year,  one-seventieth 
of  present  production. 

An  interesting  sidelight  on  this  an¬ 
nouncement  is  furnished  by  the  recent 
decision  of  Revere  Copper  &  Brass  to 
construct  the  largest  magnesium  sheet 
and  strip  mill  in  the  United  States.  By 
January,  1944,  Revere  hopes  to  be 
producing  about  500,000  lb.  of  mag¬ 
nesium  sheet  and  strip  a  month,  and 
the  company  is  already  operating  a 
large  research  laboratory  to  uncover  new 
uses  for  magnesium  in  the  postwar 
world. 

On  Aug.  31  the  WPB  added,  “The 
production  problem  has  been  overcome. 
In  fact,  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
find  further  uses  for  magnesium.” 


Zinc  Institute  States 
Stockpile  Views 

ERNEST  V.  GENT,  secretary  of  the 
American  Zinc  Institute,  Inc.,  spoke  for 
his  industry  in  appearing  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  currently  conduct¬ 
ing  hearings  on  the  Scrugham  stockpile 
bill.  Mr.  Gent  said  that  his  organiza¬ 
tion,  representing  95  percent  of  the 
zinc  mining,  smelting,  and  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry  in  the  United  States, 
favored  a  policy  of  permanent  govern¬ 
ment  stockpiling  in  order  to  assure  our 
future  national  security,  to  achieve  an 
orderly  postwar  adjustment  of  industry, 
and  to  prevent  widespread  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  mines,  mills,  and  smelters  after 
the  war. 

“In  the  interests  of  national  defense,” 
said  Mr.  Gent,  “and  to  reduce  the 
burden  which  a  future  emergency  may 
throw  on  the  industry,  it  is  essential 
that  zinc  stocks  in  all  forms  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  at  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  zinc  stocks  which  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  will  accumu¬ 
late  thereafter  to  the  government,  should 
not  be  liquidated,  but  conserved  as  part 
of  our  natural  resources  against  future 
emergencies. 

“Furthermore,  in  the  interests  of  our 
basic  economy,  the  demoralization  of  our 
metal  market  when  hostilities  cease 
must  be  avoided  by  removing  the  threat 
of  the  dumping  of  government  stockpiles 
and  inventories.  If  this  is  successfully 
accomplished,  it  will  also  help  to  meet 
the  problem  of  continued  employment  in 
the  postwar  period.” 

In  closing  his  statement,  Mr.  Gent 
said  his  organization  subscribed  to  the 
views  expressed  before  the  committee 
on  July  1  by  R.  R.  Eckert,  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Copper  Association. 
(E.JcMJ.,  August,  1943,  p.  101). 


Treasury  Backs  Gold  as 
World  Monetary  Basis 

^^E  ANTICIPATED  POSITION  of 
gold  in  postwar  international  finance 
was  strengthened  on  Aug.  19  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  revised  version  of  its  plan  for 
future  international  monetary  coopera¬ 


tion.  In  the  new  version  gold  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  50  percent  of  each  country’s  con¬ 
tribution  to  a  currency  stabilization 
fund  of  $5,000,000,000. 

This  fund,'  administered  internation¬ 
ally,  will  be  built  up  by  payments  from 
member  countries,  each  country’s  quota 
to  be  determined  “by  an  appropriate 
formula.”  Payments  will  be  made  50 
percent  in  gold  and  the  remainder  in 
local  currency.  A  country  whose  gold 
holdings  are  inadequate  may  have  its 
gold  contribution  reduced. 

As  in  the  previous  plan,  the  monetary 
unit  of  the  fund  will  be  the  “unitas,” 
equal  in  value  to  137  1/7  grains  of  fine 
gold,  or  $10  at  present  rates.  The  ap¬ 
proval  of  85  percent  of  the  member 
countries  will  be  required  before  the 
value  of  the  unitas  can  be  changed. 

The  revised  version  also  provides  for 
increased  fiexihility  of  exchange  rates 
during  the  first  three  postwar  years, 
and  drops  the  general  veto  power  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  further  provided 
that  any  country  may  withdraw  from 
the  group  by  giving  notice  of  one  year, 
and  that  a  country  in  default  in  its 
obligations  to  the  fund  may  be  sus¬ 
pended  by  majority  vote  of  the  member 
nations. 


North  Carolina  Plans 
Mining  Operations 

H.  A.  BRASSERT  &  CO.,  mining  engi¬ 
neers,  has  reported  to  North  Carolina 
state  officials  the  results  of  a  survey 
recently  completed  of  the  State’s  mineral 
deposits,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
those  of  iron,  coal,  and  magnesium.  The 
report  describes  the  presence  in  North 
Carolina  of  large  quantities  of  iron  ore 
suitable  for  steel  manufacture,  large 
coal  deposits,  and  concentrations  of  oli¬ 
vine  which  could  serve  as  sources  of 
magnesium. 

The  survey,  for  which  the  State  is 
repoi  ‘ed  to  have  paid  $25,000,  disclosed 
the  presence  of  an  estimated  46,000,000 
tons  of  coal  in  the  Deep  River  area  near 
Sanford.  The  iron  orebodies,  located  by 
magnetic  surveys,  are  said  to  be  of  good 
quality,  but  are  small  and  widely  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  the  State.  With  regard 
to  their  exploitation,  the  report  states, 
“What  we  have  in  mind  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  number  of  small  plants  of 
some  50  to  100  tons  daily  capacity  for 
the  manufacture  principally  of  special 
quality  carbon  and  alloy  steels.”  The 
Brassert  engineers  also  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  develop  an  economic  process  to 
extract  magnesium  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  olivine,  and  that  the  metal  “is  one 
of  the  most  promising  light  metals  of 
the  future  and  these  deposits  may 
eventually  form  a  wide  basis  for  its 
production.” 

According  to  Governor  J.  M.  Brough¬ 
ton,  North  Carolina  has  been  encouraged 
by  this  report  to  consider  establishing 
a  State  Bureau  of  Mines.  Before  decid¬ 
ing  this  matter,  however,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  await  results  of  a  drilling  pro¬ 
gram  now  under  way  to  check  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Brassert  survey. 

New  mining  operations  in  North 
Carolina  include  Bear  Creek  Copper 
Mines,  near  Sanford,  which  recently  sent 


its  first  shipment  of  ore  to  a  New  Jer.-,ey  • 
copper  smelter.  L.  E.  Morton,  of  Wii- 
mington,  is  president  of  the  company  and 
C.  C.  Daugherty  is  general  manager  of 
mining  operations.  m 


Alabama  Tin  Deposits 
Under  Development 

TIN-BEARING  DEPOSITS  in  Coosa 
County,  Ala.,  recently  examined  by  ge¬ 
ologists  of  the  U.S.G.S.,  are  being  ex¬ 
plored  with  the  intention  of  developing 
any  commercial  concentrations  of  ore 
by  Mineral  Concentrates,  Inc.,  a  group 
working  under  the  auspices  of  the  WPB 
and  financed  by  an  RFC  loan. 

Coosa  County  tin  ore  is  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rockford  and  Good- 
water  in  pegmatite  dikes  and  quartz 
veins  which  lie  within  the  Wedowee 
mica  schist  belt  in  the  Piedmont  region. 
The  tin  occurs  as  cassiterite  in  erratic 
streaks  of  greisen  along  the  walls  of, 
or  as  isolated  patches  within,  felds- 
pathic  pegmatite,  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
in  coarse  white  muscovite  schist  and 
quartz.  On  the  whole,  the  tin-bearing 
zones  constitute  only  a  minor  part  of 
the  vein  material. 

Geologic  maps  of  the  areas  under  in¬ 
vestigation,  together  with  an  index  map, 
have  been  piepared  by  W.  C.  Stoll,  of 
the  U.S.G.S.,  and  prints  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  upon  application  to  the  Director, 
Geological  Survey,  Washington,  2.5,  D.  C. 


OPA  Amends  Order  on 
Base-Metal  Royalties 

FOUR  CHANGES  IN  OPA  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  356,  which  applies 
to  royalties  on  copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
ores,  were  announced  on  Aug.  12  to 
become  effective  on  Aug.  17,  1943.  Briefly 
they  were  as  follows: 

The  regulation  was  clarified  to  state 
specifically  that  it  does  not  apply  to 
payment  for  work  or  services,  even 
though  such  payment  is  stated  to  be 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  a  mining  opera¬ 
tion.  It  is  also  provided  that  the  regu¬ 
lation  will  not  apply  to  a  payment  made 
under  a  lease  or  other  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  principal  operator  of  a  mining 
property  and  a  lessee  mining  part  of 
the  same  property,  unless  the  lessee  has 
a  separate  quota  under  the  Premium 
Price  Plan. 

An  overriding  royalty  may  be  paid, 
subject  to  OPA  approval,  under  certain 
conditions,  even  though  the  override 
might  make  the  total  royalty  paid 
higher  than  that  payable  under  the  lease 
in  effect  on  Dec.  31,  1942,  the  freeze 
date  for  royalties. 

Where  the  royalty  return  calculated 
under  the  terms  of  a  lease  in  effect  on 
Dec.  31,  1942,  has  disappeared  or  de¬ 
creased  sharply  because  of  decline  in 
grade  of  ore  or  other  cause,  the  parties 
to  the  agreement  may  apply  to  the  OPA 
for  permission  to  pay  a  minimum 
royalty  of  a  stated  amount.  The  in¬ 
formation  required  of  applicants  for 
royalty  revisions  is  given  in  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  the  procedure  is  outlined. 
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SAVE  TO  WIN 
WITH  THESE  SIMPLE  RULES 
OF  BATTERY  CARE: 

4  Keep  adding  approved  v/ater  at  regular 
I  intervals.  Most  local  vrater  is  safe.  Ask 
"  us  if  yours  is  safe. 

2  Keep  the  top  of  the  battery  and  battery 
container  clean  and  dry  at  all  times. 
This  vrill  assure  maximum  protection  of 
the  inner  parts. 

3  Keep  the  battery  fully  charged — but 
avoid  excessive  over-charge.  A  storage 
battery  will  last  longer  when  charged  at 
its  proper  voltage. 

4  Record  water  additions,  voltage,  and 
gravity  readings.  Don't  trust  your  memory 
Write  down  a  complete  record  of  your 
battery's  life  history.  Compare  readings. 

If  you  wish  more  detailed  information,  or 
have  a  special  battery  maintenance  prob¬ 
lem,  don't  hesitate  to  write  to  Exide.  We 
wont  you  to  get  the  long-life  built  into  every 
Exide  Ironclad  Battery.  Ask  for  booklet 
Form  1982. 


.^^MERICA  depends  on  its  mines  and  miners 
today.  It’s  going  to  take  top  peak  production  to  whip  the 
Axis  . . .  but  America’s  mines  and  miners  have  the 
“know-how”  to  do  the  job. 

Using  the  most  modern  of  equipment,  our  mines  are 
producing  the  coal,  ores,  and  minerals  which  today  are 
America’s  lifeblood.  Exide  Ironclad  Batteries  are  sharing 
the  job,  providing  dependable  sources  of  electric  power 
for  shuttle  cars,  electric  locomotives,  and  trammers. 

Exide  Ironclads  can  handle  this  job,  for  they’re  de¬ 
signed  to  give  a  giant  surge  of  power  where  it’s  needed 
the  most.  Their  long  life  is  a  guarantee  of  economy  and 
complete  efficiency.  When  you  buy  an  Exide  Ironclad, 
you  buy  to  /<25/...take  care  of  your  batteries  and  save  to  win. 

THE  ELECTRIC  STORAGE  BATTERY  CO.,  Philadelphia 

Exide  Batteries  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


BACK  THE  ATTACK  WITH  WAR 
BONDS  — LET’S  OVER-SUBSCRIBE 
THE  3rd  WAR  LOAN 
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New  Books 


IFistoby  of  the  Comstock  Lode.  By 
Grant  H.  Hmith.  University  of  Ne¬ 
vada  Bulletin,  Geology  and  Mining 
Series,  No.  37.  Nevada  State  Bureau 
of  Mines,  University  of  Nevada,  Reno, 
Nev.  Pp.  297.  Price,  $2. 

AS  THEY  TOPPED  THE  LAST  RIDGE 
north  of  the  fabulous  Nevada  camp  of 
Ophir  Diggings,  Jack  O’Brien  stopped 
his  partner,  John  W.  Mackay,  and  asked, 
“John,  have  you  got  any  money?” 

“Not  a  cent,”  replied  John. 

“Well,  I've  only  got  a  half  a  dollar, 
and  here  it  goes,”  said  Jack,  spinning 
tlie  coin  far  off  down  the  hillside.  “Now 
we’ll  walk  into  camj)  like  gentlemen.” 

The  time  was  August  of  1859,  the 
j)laee  was  the  Comstock  Lode,  and  John 
Mackay,  who  walked  into  cainj»  without 
a  cent,  became  the  Comstock’s  richest 
miner  and  most  respected  citizen. 

Grant  H.  Smith,  who  tells  this  story 
and  dozens  like  it  in  his  “History  of  the 
Comstock  Lode,”  has  been  familiar  with 
the  Comstock  since  boyhood,  and  has 
spent  ten  years  in  the  research  of  which 
tins  book  is  the  culmination.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  his  work  is  the  most  complete, 
most  straightforward,  sanest  book  on 
the  Comstock  yet  written.  Everything 
having  to  do  with  that  most  romantic 
of  mining  districts  is  at  least  touched 
u|)on,  and  the  sources  of  all  informa¬ 
tion  are  given  in  order  to  facilitate  any 
research  the  reader  himself  may  care  to 
make. 

Shining  through  each  page,  however, 
is  the  author’s  nostalgia  for  those  ex¬ 
pansive  days  of  bonanzas,  quick  fortunes, 
strong  friendships,  and  equally  strong 
enmities.  They  were  brave  people  and 
those  were  brave  times.  Reading  this 
book,  one  can  well  understand  Mr. 
Smith’s  fondness  for  them.  One  finishes 
it  thinking,  ‘If  I  could  only  have  been 
there,  too!” 

Handuook  for  Prospectors  and  Opera¬ 
tors  OF  Smaei.  Mines.  By  M.  IF.  von 
Bernexcitz.  Revised  for  this  Jfth  edi¬ 
tion  by  Harry  C.  Chellson.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  Nexc  York,  N.  Y. 
Pp.  547.  Price,  $4. 

NO  BETTER  RECOMMENDATION  can 
be  given  this  book  than  the  plain  state¬ 
ment  that  it  contains  everything  a  pro¬ 
spector  wants  to  know’  or  ought  to  know. 
First  published  in  1926,  it  has  been 
kej)t  up  to  date  in  tw’o  succeeding  edi¬ 
tions,  and  Mr.  von  Bernewitz  was  at 
work  on  this  fourth  edition  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1940. 

Because  it  w’as  apparent  that  the 
author  had  planned  to  include  more  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  small-mine  operator, 
Harry  C.  Chellson,  editor  of  the  Mining 
Congx-ess  Journal,  was  commissioned  by 
tbe  publisher  and  Mrs.  von  Bernewitz 
to  continue  preparation  of  the  work,  in¬ 


cluding  topics  Mr.  von  Bernewitz  in¬ 
tended  to  discuss,  and  to  bring  the 
entire  book  up  to  date.  This  task  Mr. 
Chellson  has  accomplished  successfully. 
The  new  edition  contains  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  ore-dressing  equipment, 
and  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  metal 
prices,  ore  marketing,  and  mining  law. 
All  other  parts  of  the  book  have  been 
revised  and  supplemented  with  the 
latest  available  data,  in  order  to  make 
it  of  real  value  to  the  prospector  and 
the  small-mine  operator  in  lK)th  their 
wartime  and  po.stw’ar  mining  activities. 


The  Engineer’s  Manual  of  English. 
Revised  Edition.  By  W.  0.  Syphex'd, 
Alvin  M.  Fountain,  axid  Sharon  Brown. 
Published  by  Scott,  Foresman  d  Co., 
Chicago,  Atlanta,  Dallas  and  New 
York.  Revised  Edition  of  19’i3.  Cloth, 
5S  by  73  inches.  Pp.  503.  Price  $2.50. 

AN  ADMIRABLE  DISSERTATION  on 
problems  incidental  to  the  literary  as¬ 
pects  of  the  engineering  professions. 
The  authors  are,  respectively,  professor 
of  English  at  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware:  associate  professor  of  English, 
North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Engineering;  and  associate 
j)rofes8or  of  English  at  Brow'n  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  familiar  “right”  and  “wrong” 
examples  of  composition  are  illustrated 
and  analyzed  and  model  forms  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  general  composition,  mechan¬ 
ical  details,  specifications,  correspond¬ 
ence,  and  report  w’riting.  A  fine  section 
of  81  pages,  on  “Writing  for  Technical 
Journals,”  is  included,  and  a  final  chap¬ 
ter  details  the  techniques  essential  to 
the  preparation  of  bulletins,  booklets, 
and  catalogs.  There  are  appendices  on 
the  preparation  of  manuscripts,  correc¬ 
tion  of  proofs,  public  speaking,  and  on 
correspondence  with  and  reports  to  the 
departments  of  War,  Navy,  and  State. 
An  appropriate  bibliography  and  a  good 
index  complete  an  up-to-date  guide  and 
reference  covering  practically  every  sort 
of  information  that  engineers  of  all  per¬ 
suasions  may  require  when  they  take 
their  pens  or  their  typewriters  in  hand. 

Lecciones  de  Cbistaloobafia  y  de 
Mineralogia  Optica.  By  P.  Alberto 
I).  Semanate  0.  P.  Sold  by  La  Edi¬ 
torial.  “Sto.  Domingo,”  Quito,  Ecua¬ 
dor.  Pp.  416.  Price,  in  U.  8.,  about  $6. 

UP  TO  THE  PRESENT,  there  has  been 
no  te.xtbook  in  the  Spanish  language 
dealing  w’ith  optical  mineralogy,  and 
Professor  Semanate’s  work  is  designed 
to  fill  that  gap.  The  book  is  a  compila¬ 
tion  of  lectures  given  and  procedures 
taught  in  the  author’s  classes  in  petrol¬ 
ogy  and  optical  mineralogy  at  the  min¬ 
ing  school  in  Cuenca,  Ecuador. 


Apparently,  more  or  less  standard ! 
methods  have  been  followed  in  arran|;in§| 
the  material  in  this  book,  and,  ban  ing 
a  more  exhaustive  presentation  of  cryg. 
lallography  than  is  common  in  most 
American  textbooks,  it  has  little  to  of¬ 
fer  beyond  that  available  in  the  text**! 
of  -Johanssen  or  Winchell,  for  example. 
How'ever,  for  Latin-American  studonU 
of  mineralogy,  the  book  is  extreinely 
w’orth  while,  because  of  the  greater  ?age 
with  which  they  will  undoubtedly  ab¬ 
sorb  such  information  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage.  Such  students  may  be  assured 
that  the  book  will  answer  their  meds. 
In  addition,  English-speaking  studeiitg 
may  be  interested  in  tbe  description  of 
many  of  the  rocks  and  minerals  found 
in  Ecuador  which  Professor  Semanate 
has  included  in  his  work. 


^rATiiEM.\Tic.s  Dictio.xary.  Compiled 
by  Glenn  James,  assisted  by  Robert 
C.  James.  The  Digest  Press,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.  Pp.  319.  Price,  $3. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  FORGOTTEN  what  a 
lemniseate  looks  like,  if  you’d  like  to 
know  how  to  play  the  mathematical 
game  of  nim,  or  if  someone  has  asked 
you  what  a  histogram  is  for,  you  will 
do  well  to  provide  yourself  with  a  copy 
of  the  Mathematics  Dictionary.  Com- 
plete  definitions  are  given  of  all  com¬ 
mon  and  uncommon  mathematical  terms, 
conditions,  theorems,  processes,  and 
equations,  and  for  engineers  whose 
memory  of  college  mathematics  has 
faded,  this  book  will  be  found  quite  use¬ 
ful.  At  least,  we  have  found  it  so. 


PUBLICATIONS 

RECEIVED 

Mining  Laws  0}  Utah.  By  IJobcrt  S. 
Lewis.  Bulletin  19,  Utah  EnelneerinR  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Strategic  Mineral  Occurrences  in  Interior 
Alaska.  Pamphlet  No.  2,  siipplemenfing 
pamphlet  No.  1.  By  Henry  R.  .Toestiiig. 
Territorial  Department  of  Mines,  Collc!;c. 
Alaska.  Pp.  28. 

Directory  of  Montana  Oil  and  Oas  In¬ 
dustry.  Compiled  by  WPA  Minerals  ilc- 
sources  Survey.  Memoir  22,  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  Geology,  Butte,  Mont.  Pp.  2!>1. 

‘•Tennessee — Land  of  Industrial  Advan¬ 
tages.”  Issued  by  Deiiartment  of  Conserva¬ 
tion,  Nashville.  Tenn..  B.  T.  Gregor.v. 
Director.  A  brochure  highlighting  in  text 
and  pictures  the  State’s  industrial  re 
sources,  including  minerals  and  metals. 
Pp.  28. 

Good  Industrial  Relations.  A  12  i'age 
presentation  by  the  National  .\ssociation  of 
Manufacturers,  New  York,  of  the  finula- 
mental  principles  of  employer-employee  re¬ 
lations  necessary  for  industrial  peaee  ami 
prosperity.  Formulated  by  the  associations 
committee  on  industrial  relations  polie.-.  of 
which  C.  Donald  Dallas,  president,  !!•  vere 
Copper  &  Brass.  Inc.,  is  chairmoti. 


The  U.  S.  Geologiral  t-urve.v  has  i«''Ued 
the  following  bulletins.  Copies  inii,'  he 
obtained  from  the  Superiatendeiit  of  I'orii- 
ments,  Washington.  I>.  C..  at  tne  urire 
stated  in  each  ease. 


“Phosphate  Resource.-!  of  Flo-ida."  H.y 
G.  R.  Mansfield.  Bulletin  934.  I’l 
plus  maps.  Price  $1. 

“Vanadium  Deposits  of  Colorado  ami 
Utah.”  Preliminary  report.  By  H  "■ 
Fi.scher.  Pp.  363-394,  plus  maps.  Pricr  .00. 

“Action  of  Some  .\queous  Solution ■■  on 
Clays  of  the  Montmorillonite  Group.”  q.y 
P.  O.  Nutting.  Professional  Paper  iy<-r- 
Pp.  219-233.  Price  10c. 

“North  American  Geology.  1940  tmd 
1941— Bibliography.”  Bulletin  938.  PP- 
479.  Price  60c. 
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The  modern  ore  benehciation  plant 
is  a  highly  complex  arrangement  of 
ore  treating  equipment  integrated  hy 
plant  design. 

The  McKee  organization  assumes  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  phases  of  your  project 
under  a  single  contract. 

To  divide  responsibility  is  to  invite  ineffi¬ 


ciency  in  plant  design  and  construction 
and  improper  correlation  and  installation 
of  equipment,  resulting  in  a  plant  which 
will  not  give  you  the  best  performance 
at  the  lowest  cost. 

McKee  Undivided  Responsibility  assures 
you  a  plant  of  correct  design  to  produce 
the  best  possible  product  at  lowest 
operating  cost. 


ckefeller  plaza, 

YORK,  N.  Y. 


Undivided  Responsibility  OrganizatiM 

Irthur  G.  MeKee  &  Company  :• 
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vey;  and  K.  S.  Dean,  P.  M.  Ambrose, 
an<J,  J.  B.  Zadra,  of  ti  e  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines. 

There  being  concurrence  that  the 
project  warranted  further  investiga¬ 
tion,  a  field  examination  was  made  on 
Nov.  12  and  13,  1^2.  The  following 
men  participated:  S.  K.  Zimmerly, 
J.  B.  Zadra,  L.  K.  Jacobsen,  and  C.  W. 
Henderson,  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines; 
A.  H.  Koschman,  of  the  Geological 
Survey;  and  H.  L.  Minister,  of  WPB. 
It  was  concluded  that  the  immediate 
evidence  was  favorable  and  that  Ja¬ 
cobson,  district  engineer  for  Colorado 
of  the  U.S.B.M.,  slundd  prepare  a  de¬ 
tailed  report.® 

Choice  oi  a  Route 

After  detailed  consideration  of  the 
various  factors  entering  into  the  choice 
of  a  tunnel  depth  and  route,  the  choice 
herein  described  was  selected,  pri¬ 
marily  because  it  could  be  completed  to 
enable  production  by  1945  and  be¬ 
cause  it  would  dewater  the  bulk  of  the 
potential  ore-bearing  ground.  Also,  it 
would  be  cheaper  to  drive  and  would 
drain  the  formations  believed  to  carry 
the  most  water,  namely  the  unconsoli¬ 
dated  glacial  deposits,  the  more  shat¬ 
tered  sections  of  the  ore-bearing  beds, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  old  mine  workings. 
It  was  deemed  that,  relieved  of  the 
static  head  down  to  the  tunnel  level, 
pumping  operations  to  reach  ol)jectives 
below  the  tunnel  level  would  be  reason¬ 
ably  easy  and  cheap. 

Special  Legislation  Passed 

Because  of  the  great  complexity  and 
diversity  of  ownership  of  mining 
claims  in  the  affected  area — there  be¬ 
ing  more  than  2,000  patented  claims — 
it  was  considered  to  be  a  practical  im¬ 
possibility  to  secure  the  consent  of  all 
owners  to  submit  to  assessments 
against  the  proceeds  of  mining,  in  or¬ 
der  to  liquidate  the  cost  of  the  project. 
For  this  reason  it  was  not  feasible  to 
have  the  work  financed  by  RPC  funds. 
Thus  in  view  of  the  urgency  of  obtain¬ 
ing  more  sources  of  zinc,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  submit  the  proposition  to  Con¬ 
gress,  with  the  recommendation  of 
WPB  and  the  Interior  Department  that 
it  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  ap¬ 
propriation  as  part  of  the  sums 
budgeted  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This 
was  done,  and  in  late  July  legislation 
was  passed  including  an  appropriation 
of  $1,400,000  for  this  purpose  in  the 
funds  allotted  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

The  Main  Tunnel 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
district  engineer  recommended  that  the 

■  Moat  of  the  facta  contained  herein  are 
from  thia  report,  by  courtesy  II.  S.  Bureau 
of  Mines. 


portal  be  located  where  Evans  Gulch 
debouches  into  the  East  Fork  of  the 
Arkansas.  However,  the  portal  site  was 
later  changed  to  approximately  one- 
half  mile  farther  east  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  East  Fork.  Inasmuch  as  the 
prior  site  had  some  six  feet  of  dump 
height  available,  it  can  be  inferred 
that  the  new  site  will  also  have  only  a 
few  feet.  To  meet  this  situation  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  dump  will  be  up¬ 
graded  from  the  portal  at  about  a  3 
percent  slope.  The  first  few  hundred 
feet  of  the  tunnel  will  be  an  open  cut 
in  the  unconsolidated  glacial  drift. 

From  the  portal  it  is  planned  to 
drive  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Pyrenees 
shaft  in  the  Carlwnate  Hill  area.  The 
tunnel  will  be  driven  large  enough  to 
be  used  for  haulage,  in  case  that  may 
prove  to  be  desirable.  Where  unsup¬ 
ported,  the  tunnel  section  will  be  9^  ft. 
wide  and  10  ft.  high.  Where  sup¬ 
ported,  it  will  be  10^  ft.  wide  and  12  ft. 
high,  less  the  width  of  12-in.  timbers 
supporting  walls  and  roof.  In  all 
cases  the  height  from  rails  to  roof  will 
be  7^  ft.  Because  of  the  strong  fiow 
of  water  anticipated,  the  floor  of  the 
tunnel  will  be  given  over  to  a  flume, 
trackage  being  laid  on  top  of  the  flume, 
instead  of  having  a  ditch  beside  the 
tracks  as  in  the  usual  case. 

Lateral-  Tunnels 

It  is  anticipated  that  work  on  the 
laterals  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  main 
tunnel  has  been  di-iven  to  their  inter¬ 
sections,  work  to  be  done  alternately  in 
each  of  the  three  headings.  This  will 
enable  drainage  to  be  progressing  in 
three  basins  while  the  proje;'t  is  being 
completed. 

As  originally  planned  it  was  antici¬ 
pated  that  the  Fryer  Hill  lateral  would 
be  1,000  ft.  long,  and  might  later  be 
extended  another  2,100  ft.  to  the  Jamie 
Lee  shaft.  The  Downtown  lateral  was 
planned  to  be  2,600  ft.  long,  ending  at 
the  Penrose  shaft.  With  the  proposed 
course  of  the  main  tunnel  shifted  east¬ 
ward,  the  length  of  the.se  two  laterals 
will  presumably  be  altered  accordingly, 
shortening  or  omitting  the  Fryer  Hill 
lateral  and  lengthening  the  Downtown 
lateral. 

The  Iron  Hill  lateral,  if  completed, 
is  expected  to  extend  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  end  of  the  main  tunnel  at  the 
Pyrenees  shaft  to  the  Tucson  shaft,  a 
distance  of  2,450  ft.  ’  However,  the 
lateral  may  not  be  driven  beyond  the 
Iron  Hill  fault,  which  separates  the 
Carbonate  Hill  and  Iron  Hill  basins, 
because  drainage  of  the  Iron  Hill  basin 
to  the  new  tunnel  level  may  deprive  the 
Resurrection  Mining  Co.  of  water  for 
its  mill  in  California  Gulch.  This  oper¬ 
ation  now  obtains  mill  water  from  the 
Yak  tunnel.  Should  the  Iron  Hill  lat¬ 
eral  be  completed  to  the  Tucson  shaft, 
it  may  be  possible  to  provide  enough 
mill  water  from  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  Yak  tunnel,  fluming  it  across  that 
portion  of  the  Yak  tunnel  which  trans¬ 


ects  the  Iron  Hill  basin,  or  it  may  be 
necessary  to  raise  water  for  milling 
purposes  from  the  new  tunnel  to  the 
Yak  tunnel  level. 

Production  by  1945 

It  is  expected  that  the  tunmd  can  be 
advanced  at  an  average  rate  of  51  ft.  ' 
per  day.  Thus,  about  437  days  was 
estimated  to  be  required  to  compble  ; 
the  main  tunnel  to  the  Pyrenees  shaft, 
and  the  Fryer  Hill  and  Dow’iitown  lat-^j 
erals.  Total  time  required  to  complete 
the  entire  project,  exclusise  of  the 
possible  extension  of  the  Fryer  Hill 
latei’al  to  the  Jamie  Lee  shaft,  was 
estimated  at  approximately  555  days. 

It  is  believed  that  some  of  the  pio- 
duction  possible  as  a  result  of  the 
project  can  be  started  20  months  afier 
the  work  is  begun,  and  that  an  output 
of  1,000  ore  tons  per  day  can  be 
attained  after  an  additional  two  years. 

In  ground  where  openings  are  l)e- 
liev'ed  to  exist  which  might  deliver 
w’ater  at  a  dangerous  rate  unless  partly 
drained  in  advance,  it  is  planned  to 
keej)  diamond-drill  pilot  holes  30  ft. 
ahead  of  the  faces.  In  making  connec¬ 
tions  with  the  Pyrenees  and  other 
water-filled  shafts  it  is  planned  to 
drive  the  tunnel  about  100  ft.  to  the 
siile  of  the  shaft,  then  drive  a  curved 
lateral  about  25  ft.  long  to  face  the 
shaft.  Prom  this  face  several  core 
drill  holes  will  be  drilled  to  drain  the 
shaft.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  sev¬ 
eral  core-drill  holes  will  be  drilled  at 
various  points  along  the  course  of  the 
tunnel  to  tap  nearby  mine  openings  or 
other  watercourses. 

If  the  dewatering  were  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  pumping  rather  than  tun¬ 
neling,  it  is  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  $1,000,000  to  accomplish  the  ini¬ 
tial  unwatering,  plus  an  annual  cost 
of  $250,000  to  handle  the  inflow’.  The 
inflow  of  the  four  drainage  basins  after 
equilibrium  has  been  reached  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  follows :  Downtown,  1,600 
g.p.m. ;  Fryer  Hill,  800  g.p.m. ;  Car¬ 
bonate  Hill,  2,400  g.p.m.;  Iron  Hill, 
1,200  g.p.m.;  total  6,000  g.p.m. 

Current  Status 

Late  in  August,  actual  work  on  the 
project  was  being  held  up  pending  in¬ 
vestigation  by  the  legal  staff  of  the 
Interior  Department  into  problems  i>f 
right-of-way,  acquisition  of  a  porial 
site,  and  possible  means  of  making  the 
project  self-liquidating  by  some  form 
of  assessment.  Also,  it  was  rumored 
that  the  Bureau  of  Mines  might  be  re¬ 
quired  to  hand  actual  supervision  of 
the  tunnel  work  over  to  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  What  the  effect  of  sm  k 
a  move  would  be  is  uncertain,  but  'ii- 
asmuch  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  other  projects  in  Colorado,  and 
the  manpower  available  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  is  limited,  it  seems  as  though  in¬ 
jection  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
into  the  project  can  scarcely  be  >'S- 
pected  to  expedite  its  completion. 
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but  -she’ll  never  be  left  in  the  dark 


Keeping  faith  with  the  miner  in  his 
fight  for  production  victory  is  the 
steadfast  dependability  of  the  Edison 
Electric  Cap  Lamp.  Furnishing  more 
effective  light,  in  greater  volume,  for 
gr  eater  daily  tonnage,  the  Edison  Lamp 
is  engineered  and  built  for  continuous 
trouble-free  service — to  the  last  speci¬ 
fication  and  the  last  ounce  of  material. 


i'M 


Better  light  makes  better  miners — 
and  the  Edison  Lamp  lives  up  to  its 
responsibility  of  providing  better  light 
throughout  every  shift.  Armed  with 
the  Edison  Lamp  and  its  sturdy  com¬ 
panion,  M.  S.  A.  Skullgard,  today’s 
miner  is  well -protected  against  un¬ 
derground  hazards — while  doing  an 
essential  job  for  America. 


For  ewtslanding  production 
ochiovomont  •  •  >  tfio  Moriltmo 
"M”  PonnonI  and  Victory  Fleet 
Flog,  oworded  to  M'S* A  by 
the  U.  S.  Maritime  Commission. 
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Reflections  From 
Woshington 
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ministration’s  policy  of  not  submitting 
trade  treaties  for  ratification,  which 
so  far  has  not  been  successfully  con¬ 
tested. 

Currency  Stabilization  Plans 

IT  IS  APPARENT  that  both  the 
British  and  American  governments 
are  groping  for  a  satisfactory  com¬ 
promise  between  the  initial  plans  for 
postwar  stabilization  of  international 
currency  relationships  offered  by  the 
two  governments.  No  doubt  the 
eventual  solution  will  be  an  intermedi¬ 
ate  one.  Of  particular  interest  to  the 
mining  industry  is  the  circumstance 
that  both  extremes  are  based  on  gold, 
there  being  no  apparent  disposition  to 
resort  to  commodity  or  energy  mone¬ 
tary  media. 

Initially,  the  United  States  pro¬ 
posed  an  arrangement  which  would 
involve  a  central  bank  capitalized  with 
a  large  store  of  gold,  the  greatest  con¬ 
tribution  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States.  The  voting  power  to  be  held 
by  virtue  of  such  a  large  stake  in  the 
capitalization  would  be  sufficient  to 
give  the  United  States  at  least  a  veto 
power  over  the  decisions  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  Great  Britain,  being  nat¬ 
urally  unwilling  to  have  any  single 
country  thus  dominate  the  central 
bank,  proposed  a  clearing-house  type 
of  organization  without  capital. 

Premium-Quota  Revisions 

ARRANGEMENTS  WERE  COM¬ 
PLETED  in  mid-August  to  permit 
producers  operating  zero-quota  prop¬ 
erties  under  the  premium  price  plan 
to  secure .  from  the  smelters  advances 
of  90  percent  of  the  premiums  due 
on  their  shipments.  This  new  payment 
plan  was  effective  with  deliveries  made 
on  and  after  Aug.  1. 

The  new  procedure  was  set  up  to 
help  producers  who  are  dependerit  on 
premium  payments  for  operating  cap¬ 
ital.  It  applies  to  zero  quotas  whether 
A,  B,  or  C.  Premium  payments  for 
over-quota  production  from  mines 
having  quotas  will  not  be  expedited. 

Effective  at  the  same  time  were 
changes  in  Rule  13,  defining  the  basis 
on  which  premium  settlements  are 
made.  Settlements  will  be  made  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  following  theoretical 
recoveries  regardless  of  actual  recov¬ 
eries  or  terms  of  settlement  between 
miner  and  processor: 

For  ores  or  materials  shipped  to 
custom  mills  and  Waelz  plants,  settle- 
ihents  shall  presume  recovery  of  87 
percent  of  the  copper,  86  percent  of 
the  lead,  and  77  percent  of  the  zinc. 
No  premiums  will  be  paid  when  copper 
is  less  than  0.25  percent,  lead  less 


than  0.50  percent,  and  zinc  less  than 
0.50  percent  in  the  assays. 

When  shipments  are  made  to  copper 
smelters,  pi’eniium  settlements  shall 
presume  recoveries  of  97  pei'cent  of 
copper,  70  percent  of  lead,  and  no 
zinc.  When  shipped  to  lead  smelters 
lacking  zinc-fuming  plants,  the  per¬ 
centages  will  be  85  of  copper,  95  of 
lead,  and  none  of  zinc.  If  the  lead 
smelters  possess  zinc-fuming  plants, 
81  percent  of  the  zinc  will  be  assumed 
to  be  recovered.  If  shipments  are 
made  to  zinc  smelters  or  electrolytic 
plants,  presumed  recoveries  will  be 
bO  percent  of  the  zinc,  70  percent  of 
the  coppei’,  and  60  percent  of  the 
lead.  However,  no  premiums  will  be 
paid  for  assay  values  in  shipments  to 
smeltei*s  below  0.50  percent  in  copper, 
1.50  in  lead,  or  1.50  in  zinc. 

Premium  payments  will  be  made 
only  in  case  the  recipient  mill  or 
smelter  makes  some  payment  for  the 
same  metal,  except  in  the  case  of  zinc 
contents  shipped  to  lead  smelters 
which  recover  zinc  from  their  slags. 
In  such  cases,  premium  payments  will 
be  made  even  if  the  smelters  make  no 
payment  for  zinc  contents. 

Special  percentages  other  than 
those  specified  may  be  established  for 
shipments  to  custom  mills  making  un¬ 
usually  low  recoveries. 

During  the  period  that  these  changes 
in  the  premium  price  plan  w’ere  be¬ 
ing  made,  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  was  preparing  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  operation  of  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem  of  premium  payments  for  over¬ 
quota  production  of  copper,  lead,  and 
zinc.  It  was  indicated  that  the  hear¬ 
ings  would  get  under  way  shortly  after 
Congress  convened  in  September. 

Revised  Essential  List 

THE  REVISED  LISTS  covering  es¬ 
sential  activities  in  the  metal  mining 
field  are  as  follow’s: 

Metal  Mining:  The  mining  of  iron, 
copper,  tin,  lead,  zinc,  aluminum,  mer¬ 
cury,  manganese,  chromium,  molyb¬ 
denum,  tungsten,  vanadium  and  simi¬ 
lar  ores,  and  the  dressing  of  such  ores. 
The  list  also  includes  removing  over¬ 
burden,  sinking  shafts,  and  other  such 
activities  preparatory  to  metal-mining 
operations. 

Non-metallic  Mining  and  Process¬ 
ing  and  Quarrying:  The  mining,  pro¬ 
cessing,  or  quarrying  of  salt,  gypsum, 
phosphate  rock,  sulphur,  potash,  as¬ 
bestos,  graphitic  pyrites,  graphite, 
borates  and  other  salines,  fiuorspar, 
mica,  tale,  abrasive  sands,  cal  cite,  and 
similar  essential  products. 

Smelting,  Refining  and  Rolling  of 
Metal:  Scrap  Salvage:  Primary  and 
secondary  smelting  and  refining,  alloy¬ 
ing,  rollings,  and  drawing  of  iron, 
steel,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  magnesium, 
aluminum,  brass,  bronze,  nickel,  tin, 
cadmium,  ferro-alloys,  and  any  other 
metals  used  in  the  production  of  war 
materials;  and  scrap  salvage. 


Production  of  Machinery:  Engines 
and  turbines;  metal-working  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment;  electrical  generat¬ 
ing,  distribution  and  industrial  ap^iH- 
ratus  tor  electric  public  utility,  manu¬ 
facturing,  mining,  trans])ortation  .ukI 
construction  use,  for  use  in  maiiu- 
factured  products  or  in  service  indus¬ 
tries;  construction,  mining,  agricul- 
tiu’al,  oil  fields,  smelting  and  refilling 
machinery,  as  well  as  all  machiniiy 
necessary  to  produce,  equip  and  mii  in- 
tain  aircraft,  ships,  ordnance,  imd 
other  military  equipment. 

Aluminum  and  Magnesium 

IN  MID-AUGUST,  Jesse  Jones,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Commerce,  announced  that 
“the  production  of  aluminum  and 
magnesium  in  government-owned 
plants  is  now  at  a  rate  that  insures 
an  adequate  supply  of  these  metals. 

“Aluminum  produced  in  govern¬ 
ment-owned  plants  for  the  month  of 
July  was  73,292,000  lb.;  production 
by  Alcoa  and  Reynolds  Metals,  77,- 
600,000  lb. — a  total  of  something  over 
150,000,000  lb.,  compared  to  pre-war 
monthly  output  of  about  25,000,000  lb. 

•‘Gcvciiiment-owned  plants  pro¬ 
duced  31,410,000  lb.  of  magnesium  in 
July;  and  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  the  only 
private  producer,  3,500,000  lb. 
Prior  to  the  war,  total  production  in 
this  country  was  500,000  Ib.  monthly. 

“The  total  production  of  alumimun 
in  government-owned  ^  plants  through 
July  amounted  to  515,899,725  lb.,  and 
the  combined  production  of  govern¬ 
ment-owned  magnesium  plants  through 
the  same  period  amounted  to  233,540,- 
276  lb. 

Final  determination  of  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  adding  to  the  nation’s  alumi¬ 
num  reduction  capacity  has  been  held 
up  indefinitely.  Apparently  the  10 
percent  excess  capacity  that  was  sug¬ 
gested  as  insurance  against  future 
emergencies  has  already  been  built.  It 
is  reported  that  two  reduction  plants, 
one  in  Seattle  and  one  in  Los  Angeles, 
are  down  through  lack  of  manpower, 
but  that  in  spite  of  it  there  is  no 
shortage  of  pig  aluminum.  The  final 
decision  will  probably  not  be  made 
until  it  is  more  definitely  known  how 
much  higher  the  production  of  air¬ 
craft  can  be  pushed.  Until  that  time, 
any  increase  in  aluminum  reduction 
capacity  will  be  held  under  wraps. 

Capacity  for  the  production  of 
alumina  is  being  increased  now,  how¬ 
ever,  regardless  of  what  decision  is 
made  concerning  increased  capacity 
for  its  reduction.  This  activity  is 
undoubtedly  to  forestall  embarrass¬ 
ment  in  ease  the  supply  of  high-grade 
bauxite  should  dwindle. 

WPB  approval  of  the  applic  ition 
of  the  Columbia  Metals  Corp.  to  build 
a  plant  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for 
the  beneficiation  of  high  alumina  clays 
has  hit  a  snag  in  the  War  Manpower 
Commission.  Approval  of  WMC  and 
{Continued  on  page  121) 
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"Big  Fist"  Brand  Closed  Back  Mining  and 
Mucker  Shovels  have  special  features  of 
blade  and  handle  .  .  .  found  exclusively 
in  shovels  designed  and  made  by  WOOD 
...making  them  a  BIG  FIRST  with  shrewd 
buyers  who  know  shovels. 


THE  STEEL 
I-BEAM 
HANDLE 
REINFORCEMENT 


Adds  minimum  of 
30%  more  strength 
where  65%  o  f 
breaks  occur. 


sug- 
iiture 
ilt.  It 
lants, 
geles, 
ower, 


An  exclusive  fea¬ 
ture  which  deflects 
|wear  .  .  .  retains 
'original  shape 
and  point. 


7  V  AND  TOOL  COMPANY 

Piqua,  Ohio 

A  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  SPECIALIZING  EXCLUSIVELY  IN  SHOVELS,  SPADES  AND  SCOOPS 
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CALIFORNIA 


Flotation  Mill  Planned 
For  Copperopolis  Tailings 

Barker  Corp.  operates  manganese  prop¬ 
erty — Belmont-Osborn  leases  mercury  mine 
New  Idria  gets  Army-Navy  "E" 

►  Belmout  Osborn  Gold  Mining  Co.  has 
leased  the  Hastings  quicksilver  mine,  in 
Solano  County,  and  expects  to  start  work 
immediately.  The  property  was  dis¬ 
covered  and  operated  some  time  during 
the  ’seventies,  and  a  fair  production  of 
quicksilver  was  made  during  101 7- IS. 
Country  rocks  surrounding  the  mine  iiic 
simil  ;  to  those  of  the  nearby  St.  Johns 
mine,  consisting  of  Lower  Cretaceous 
sediments  intruded  by  andesite  dikes, 
and  the  ore  minerals  are  cinnabar  and 
metacinnabar.  The  lease  covers  mineral 
rights  on  about  400  acres.  Installation 
of  modern  retort  equipment  is  planned. 
W.  A.  Hayes  is  president  and  general 
manager. 

►  J.  E.  Knapp,  of  San  Francisco,  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  Skaggs  Springs  quicksilver 
mine,  in  Sonoma  County,  is  doing  de¬ 
velopment  work  at  the  Brownlie  quick¬ 
silver  mine,  between  the  St.  Johns  and 
Hastings  properties,  in  Solano  Coiinty, 
with  Arthur  Beck  in  charge.  At  tlie 
Skaggs  Springs  mine  a  20-ton  Gould 
furnace  is  in  operation,  and  nine  men 
are  employed  under  the  direction  of  Kd 
Bumstead,  superintendent. 

►  Dredging  operations  arc  to  be  resumed 
immediately  after  righting  the  capsized 
dredge  at  the  gold-tungsten  (scheelite) 
placer  property  of  Rand  Gold  Dredging 
Associates  in  the  Atolia  district  of  Kern 
County.  The  accident  occurred  on  June 
10,  and  the  substructure  of  the  dredge 
was  damaged.  Righting  of  the  dredge 
is  being  done  under  contract  by  the 
Yuba  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Newton  Cleaveland  is  manager  of 
Rand  Gold  Dredging  Associates. 

►  The  coveted  Army-Navy  "E”  Produc¬ 
tion  Award,  in  recognition  for  excellence 
in  war  production,  has  been  grante<l  to 
the  management  and  employees  of  the 
New  Idria  Quicksilver  Mining  Co.  oper¬ 
ators  of  the  noted  New  Idria  quicksilver 
mine,  in  Kings  County.  The  ceremony 
at  New  Idria  occurred  on  Aug.  25. 

►  A  camp  has  been  established  and  min¬ 
ing  of  scheelite  started  in  the  Dorothy 
Lake  area  in  Yosemite  National  Park  In- 
Metals  Reserve.  Mining  is  done  by  open- 
cut  methods,  and  broken  ore  is  sorted 
under  fluorescent  lamps  and  subsequently 
transported  by  pack  animals  to  Kennedy 
Meadows,  and  thence  by  truck  to  the 
rail  depot  at  Sonora,  Tuolumne  County. 
John  A.  Burgess,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Carson  Hill  Gold  Mining  f'or]>.. 
Melones,  and  agent  for  Metals  Reserve, 
with  offices  in  the  Bank  of  America 
Building  in  Sonora,  is  in  charge  of  the 
enterprise. 

►  Pacific  Mining  Co.,  subsidiary  of 
.Alaska  Juneau  Gold  Mining  Co.,  is  mak¬ 
ing  good  progress  in  the  erection  of  a 
1,000-ton  flotation  plant  to  treat  several 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  old  mill  tail¬ 


ings  from  copper  mining  and  milling 
operations  formerly  conducted  at  Cop¬ 
peropolis,  Calaveras  County.  The  enter¬ 
prise  is  a  low-grade,  close-margin  affair, 
and  economic  success  de|)end8  largely  on 
the  government  premium  or  Inmus  on 
new  copper  production.  P.  R.  Bradley, 
Jr.,  general  superintendent,  is  in  charge. 

►  Barker  Corp.,  formerly  a  gold-dredge 
operator,  is  now  producing  over  1,000 
tons  of  manganese  ore  a  month  from  the 
Salinas  group  of  claims  in  the  Red 
Mountain  district  south  of  Livermore. 
Chief  producer  of  the  group  is  the  Dead 
Oak  mine,  which  is  opened  by  a  12.'»-ft. 
inclined  shaft  and  a  510-ft.  tunnel,  and 
which  has  furnished  both  pyrolusite  and 
rhodochrosite,  the  latter  from ‘the  lower 
levels.  The  high-grade  (over  (iO  percent 
Mil)  pyrolusite  mined  goes  to  General 
Dry  Batteries,  Inc.,  Patterson,  Calif., 
and  the  rhodochrosite  is  purcha^^ed  hy 
Metals  Reserve  Co.  Glenn  R.  Rnni])  i> 
|»resident  of  Barker  Corj).,  and  Sumner 
M.  Bump  is  vice  president  in  charge  of 
operations.  Albert  L.  Olmstead  is  mine 
superintendent,  with  a  crew  of  .‘{(I. 


ARIZONA 


Crown  King  Mine  Strikes 
New  Copper  Orebody 

Empire  property  gets  RFC  loan — Wicken- 
burg  mine  begins  shipping  fluorite  ore— 
Storm  Cloud,  in  Hassayampa  district,  re¬ 
opened 

►  At  the  Springfield  mine,  in  the  Crown 
King  district,  the  crosscut  on  the  100- 
ft.  level  has  gone  through  30  ft.  of  cop¬ 
per  ore.  A  raise  is  being  driven  to  the 
surface,  where  a  headframe  will  be 
erec-ted  and  loading  bins  install  ?d.  P.  R. 
Helm,  of  Crown  King,  is  the  manager 
of  the  Springfield  property. 

►  J.  W.  Buckley,  Box  671,  Clifton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Victory  Mining  Co.,  reports 
the  shipment  of  copper-silver-gold  ore 
from  the  Polaris  mine,  north  of  Clifton. 
Preparations  are  being  made  to  reopen 
the  lower  tunnel. 

►  Commercial  mine,  southeast  of  Skull 
Valley,  produces,  on  a  two-shift  basis, 
alMUit  75  tons  of  ore  daily,  which  is 
shipped  to  the  smelter  at  Clarkdale. 
Fr^  D.  Schemmer,  130  South  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Prescott,  is  in  charge. 

►  An  RFC  loan  was  granted  to  the 
Empire  mine,  north  of  Parker,  recently. 
W.  W.  Harritt,  Box  1866,  Parker  oper¬ 
ates  the  mine  under  a  lease  from  Empire 
Mining  Co. 

►  Sampling  is  in  progress  at  the  Loma 
Prieta  mine,  in  the  Copper  Basin  dis¬ 
trict.  Recently  unwatered  with  the  aid 
of  an  RFC  loan  the  property  is  own(>d 
by  Sophia  Smoot,  of  Prescott,  and  is 
leased  to  Fred  Gibbs,  also  of  Prescott. 
The  shaft  is  400  ft.  deep,  and  there 
are  alamt  1100  ft.  of  lateral  workings. 

►  Williams  tungsten  mine,  southeast  of 
Kingman,  formerly  operated  by  Coiiti- 
nenlal  Mining  Corp.,  has  been  taken 
over  by  W.  S.  Bradbury,  of  Kingman. 

►  Castle  Rock  group,  southwest  of  the 


Oro  Belle  mine,  in  the  Tiger  mining  dis¬ 
trict  of  Yavapai  County,  has  been  taken 
over  by  M.  G.  Brasselle,  A.  G.  Mon  tier, 
and  Ammon  Dibert,  of  Los  Angeles. 
There  are  nine  patented  claims  in  the 
group.  Present  operations  are  confined 
to  the  Guge  claim,  where  a  lead-;inc- 
gold-silver  ore  is  being  mined. 

►  Ike  Campbell  and  William  Daniell, 
of  Wickenburg,  owners  of  the  Good 
Liick  property,  southeast  of  the  town, 
have  commenced  shipping  fluorite  ore 
to  the  CJontinental  Ore  Co.,  of  New  York. 
Operating  under  an  RFC  loan,  the  own¬ 
ers  expect  to  produce  one  car  a  week. 

►  Vernes  .Santo  mine,  east  of  Florence, 
owned  by  R.  A.  Byrd  and  Ben  Alvaren, 
of  Mesa,  has  been  leased  to  J.  F. 
Johnson,  of  Mesa,  who  is  preparing  to 
ship  copper  ore  from  a  75-ft.  shaft. 

►  Standard  Copper  mine,  14  miles  soutli 
of  Casa  Grande,  owned  by  Sidney  B. 
Moeur,  Frank  Free,  and  Art  Vaughn, 
all  of  Phoenix,  has  been  reopened  for 
a  complete  examination.  This  prop¬ 
erty,  idle  since  1904,  has  been  developed 
to  a  depth  of  about  200  ft. 

►Harry  R.  Vancott,  Los  Angeles,  has 
purchased  the  Control  Mines,  Inc.,  in 
the  Old  Hat  mining  district  near  Oracle. 
The  property  has  been  in  production, 
trucking  its  copper  concentrates  to  the 
Hayden  plant  of  .-A.-S.^R.  Co.,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  under  the  management  of 
C.  T.  Palladlne. 

►  .V  40-ton  car  of  lead  ore  was  recently 
shipped  from  the  Randolph  mine,  north¬ 
west  of  Superior,  by  George  N.  Loh, 
owner. 

►  Bert  Roby  and  J.  W.  \Valker,  lessees 
of  the  Superior  and  Boston  property, 
northeast  of  Globe,  have  shipped  two 
cars  of  manganc.se  ore  to  the  stockpile 
at  Deming.  Ore  is  being  taken  out 
through  the  west  shaft,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  new  two-compartment 
shaft  is  being  sunk. 

►  Develojunent  at  the  Eckles  tungsten 
claims  in  the  Bear  Flat  district  has 
di.sclosed  a  streak  of  wolframite  ore. 
The  operators,  Robert  Stark,  Claude 
Eckles,  and  Arvid  Aim  of  Prescott,  are 
sinking  a  new  shaft  and  building  a 
short  connecting  road. 

►  Gladiator  Mining  Co.,  in  the  Crown 
King  district,  E.  M.  Moores,  Phoenix, 
president,  and  A.  N.  Bennett,  Crown 
King,  manager,  is  producing  25  tons  of 
zinc  ore  daily  from  the  old  Gladiator 
mine,  and  is  treating  it  in  the  Golden 
Belt  mill,  which  the  company'  has  under 
lease. 

►  .Storm  Cloud  mine,  in  the  Hassayampa 
district  of  Y’avapai  County,  has  been 
leased  by  O’Brien  Mines,  Ltd.,  of 
Ottawa,  Canada,  to  Richard  Simis,  Jr., 
Phoenix.  The  (iroperty  is  being  re¬ 
opened  under  the  direction  of  Louis 
Milner,  of  Groom  Creek,  preparatory 
to  shipping  lead-zinc  ore. 

►  The  Silverfield  group  in  the  Owens 
mining  district,  about  30  miles  from 
Bouse,  has  been  leased  to  D.  R.  Strong, 
of  Wickenburg,  and  Fred  Homan  and 
Lee  Richardson,  of  Los  Angeles.  I’rep- 
arations  are  being  made  to  ship  copper 
ore  to  Hayden.  The  property  is  owned 
by  Sidney  B.  Yloeur  and  associates,  of 
Phoenix. 
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►  A  custom  assay  office  has  been  estab-  I 

lighed  near  the  Billy  Mack  mine,  north  ' 
of  Parker,  to  serve  nearby  mining  terri¬ 
tory  in  California  and  Arizona.  The 
office,  to  be  known  as  the  Empire  Assay 
Office,  will  be  in  charge  of  Chris  Thomp¬ 
son.  This  service  has  been  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  W.  W.  Harriet,  of  the  Empire  | 
Copper  Company.  I 

►  Crump  mine,  in  the  Sunflower  district 
of  Maricopa  County,  is  to  be  opened 
by  the  owner.  Otic  MeVaugh,  Phoenix, 
who  has  been  granted  an  RFC  loan  of 
$5,000  for  this  purpose.  The  mine  will 
produce  siliceous  copper  ores. 

►  Leviathan  Metals  Co.,  of  Duluth, 
Minn.,  Theo  Hollister,  president,  is 
planning  to  reopen  the  old  Leviathan 
molybdenum  mine,  in  the  Hualpai 
Mountains  60  miles  south  of  Kingman, 

A  long-term  lease  on  the  property  has 
been  granted  to  M.  B.  Dudley,  of  King- 
man,  and  with  completion  of  an  access 
road  connecting  the  mine  with  the  Big 
Sandy  highway,  it  will  be  ready  for  pro¬ 
duction.  The  Leviathan  mine  was  a  not¬ 
able  molybdenum  producer  during  the 
first  World  War. 


NEVADA 


Cons.  Coppermines  Plans 
New  Open  Pit  Mine 

Comstock  Lode  mine  continues  operations 
-Greenan-Kerr  ships  copper  and  tin  ores 
—MAC  establishes  tungsten  stockpile  in 
Potosi  district 

►  Surface  stripping  in  preparation  for 
open-pit  mining  is  in  progress  at  a 
point  near  the  Emma  Nevada  shaft 
of  the  Consolidated  Coppermines  Corp. 
at  Kimberly,  White  Pine  County.  Cas¬ 
sius  I.  Cook,  manager,  said  the  pit 
"|ieiiition  covers  a  section  of  the  Emma 
Nevada  orebody  where  overburden  is 
shallow.  Coppermines  has  been  granted 
a  rev’sed  quota  that,  it  was  stated,  will 
enable  expansion  to  maximum  capacity. 
The  Emma  Nevada  and  Morris  Brooks 
underground  mines  now  produce  6,000 
tons  per  day  of  copper  ore  that  is 
dipped  to  the  Kennecott  concentrator. 

►  At  Gold  Hill,  in  the  Comstock  dis¬ 
trict,  the  cyanide  mill  of  the  Consoli- 
Juted  Chollar,  Gould  &  Savage  Mining 
p>.  i.s  treating  400  tons  per  day  of 
jw-grade  gold-silver  ore  hiined  by  power 
Miovel  from  an  open  cut  on  the  lode 
'utcrep  and  trucked  to  the  plant.  The 
impany  was  granted  a  six-months’  ex¬ 
tension  of  time  by  the  WPB  and  was 
enabled  to  secure  a  trucking  contract 
iw  delivery  of  ore.  The  mill  crew  com¬ 
prises  15  men,  all  local  residents,  aver- 
*?ing  52  years  in  age.  Thomas  V.  Bar- 
t'^n.  Kohl  Building,  San  Francisco,  is 
managing  director,  and  F.  V.  Dempsey, 
'iJd  Hill,  s  superintendent. 

^Deli  eries  of  oxidized  zinc-lead  ore 
'■«m  several  mines  in  the  Goodsprings 
Strict,  Clark  County,  to  the  Metals 
“werve  stockpile  at  Jean,  5  miles  dis- 
’  nt  on  the  Union  Pacific  main  line, 
inv  aggregate  around  20,000  tons, 
'tarting  date  for  construction  of  a  pro- 
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Laboratory  Jaw  Crusher 


Accurate  Sampling  is,  as  every  technical 
man  knows,  one  of  the  essential  steps  in  mod¬ 
ern  laboratory  work  aimed  at  increasing  the 
quality  of  product,  speeding  production  and 
reducing  the  cost.  Sturtevant  offers  this 
complete  line  of  equipment  fully  adequate 
to  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements  of 
any  mill.  One  outstanding  characteristic  of 
all  these  Sturtevant  Laboratory  Machines  is 


Our  Laboratory  Jaw  Crusher  is  a  BIG 
Crusher  in  miniature.  May  be  set  to  crush 
as  fine  as  '/e  in.  Its  long,  rolling  Jaw  mo¬ 
tion  prevents  clogging.  Jaw  opening,  2  in. 
X  6  in.  Will  run  24  hours  every  day  with¬ 
out  excessive  wear.  Hundreds  at  work 
everywhere. 


their  "open-door"  accessibility  for  quick  and 
easy  cleanout — which  simply  means  that  there 
will  be  no  "salting"  of  following  batches  by 
remnants  of  earlier  batches;  a  very  important 
consideration. 

If  you  are  confronted  with  any  problems 
on  which  you  think  our  advice  would  be  help¬ 
ful,  we  will  be  glad  to  extend  to  you,  with¬ 
out  obligation,  the  benefit  of  our  broad  and 
varied  experience. 

The  equipment  shown  here  can 
handle  these  and  other  products 


Laboratory  Crushing  Rolls 

The  Laboratory  Crushing  Roll  Is  especially 
designed  for  Laboratory  Sampling  work. 
The  range  of  output  for  the  8  x  5  size  is 
from  '/2  in.  to  20  mesh  and  for  the  12  x 
12  size  from  %  in.  to  20  mesh. 


ABRASIVES 

BAUXITE 

BARYTES 

BORATE  ORE 

COAL 

COKE 

CLAY 

CEMENT 

CARBON 

COPPER  OXIDE 

CHARCOAL 

FELDSPAR 

FULLERS  EARTH 

FLUOR  SPAR 

IRON  ORES 

IRON  OXIDES 

KAOLIN 

KISSELGUHR 


LIME  CAUSTIC 
HYDRATED 
LIMESTONE 
MARL 
MICA 

MARBLE  DUST 

MANGANESE 

PHOSPHATE  ROCK 

PUMICE  STONE 

QUARTZ 

SODA  ASH 

SILICA 

SULPHUR 

SHALE 

SLATE 

TUNGSTEN  ORE 
ETC.,  ETC. 


Laboratory  Sample  Grinder 

The  Sample  Grinder  is  of  the  "open  door" 
disc  design,  producing  products  as  fine  as 
100  mesh  (coarser,  if  desired)  working  on 
dry,  friable,  soft  or  moderately  hard  ma¬ 
terials.  Handwheel  regulates  output  from 
10  to  100  mesh.  Will  handle  hard  rock  and 
ore  at  reduced  capacities.  Full  description 
and  price  on  request. 


•  We  have  fhe  data  you  want 

Write  today  for  bulletin  067  Illustrating  and 
describing  the  above  equipment  In  detail.  Stur¬ 
tevant  Mill  Co.  makes  a  wide  line  of  Grinding. 
Separating,  Elevating,  Conveying  and  Mixing 
Machines.  Write  for  pocket-siso  tulletin  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  series. 


STURTEVANT  MILL  CO. 

14'HARRISON  SQUARE 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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posed  treatment  plant  at  Jean,  em¬ 
ploying  the  Waelz  process,  is  still  un¬ 
decided,  and  some  metallurgists  ques¬ 
tion  the  applicability  of  the  process  to 
the  highly  complex  Goodsprings  ore. 
Changes  in  ore  specifiations  and  charges, 
announced  lately  by  Metals  Reserve, 
have  afforded  little  encouragement  to 
Goodsprings  producers,  who  foresee 
scant  prolit  from  their  product,  even 
slioulvi  the  Waelz  plant  prove  to  be 
efficient. 

►  Production  of  mercury  has  been  re¬ 
sumed  by  Rutte  Quicksilver  Co.,  with 
open-cut  mine  and  rotary  furnace  in 
the  Ivanhoe  district,  western  Elko 
County.  C.  N.  Williamson,  formerly  in 
charge  of  producing  mines  at  Bottle 
Creek,  Humboldt  County,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent,  with  Major 
Richard  S.  Eskridge,  of  Winnemucca, 
manager.  A  12-mile  access  road  is 
being  completed  to  the  property  as  an 
extension  of  the  newly  completed  road 
from  Battle  Mountain  to  the  productive 
mine  of  New  Verde  Mining  Co.  The 
latter,  a  Newmont  subsidiary,  now, 
treats  around  125  tons  of  open-cut 
cinnabar  ore  per  day  in  two  Gould- 
type  furnaces. 

►  During  August  shipments  of  copper 
ore  were  maintained  at  about  a  carload 
daily  from  the  Greenan-Kerr  copper-tin 
mine,  at  Majuba  Hill,  central  Pershing 
County.  A  new  26-mile  access  road 
having  been  completed  late  in  July, 
the  company  now  has  a  direct  outlet 
to  the  rail  point  at  Imlay.  J.  O. 
Greenan,  of  Reno,  manager,  indicated 
this  rate  of  production  can  be  continued 
for  some  time.  The  ore  is  shipped  to  the 
A.S.&R.  smelter  at  Garfield,  Utah.  A 
tliird  mill  run  at  the  Toy  concentrator 
on  140  tons  of  tin  ore  from  the  same 
mine  was  said  to  have  produced  concen¬ 
trate  containing  nearly  4  tons  of  metallic 
tin.  The  product  was  shipped  to  a 
Metals  Reserve  purchasing  depot. 

►  Core  drilling  of  coal  deposits  near 
Coaldale,  northern  Esmeralda  County, 
will  soon  begin  under  direction  of  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  JMines  engineers,  according 
to  a  statement  by  Dr.  R.  R.  Sayers, 
director  of  the  Bureau,  following  alloea- 
tion  of  $40,000  for  this  purpose  in  the 
Interior  Dej)artment  appropriation  bill. 
Four  coal  beds  in  rhyolite  with  tuff  sand¬ 
stone,  ranging  from  4  to  30  ft.  in  thick¬ 
ness  and  from  50  to  150  ft.  apart  verti¬ 
cally,  are  described  in  U.  S.  Geological 
Survey  Bulletin  531-K,  which  says,  “The 
coal  has  a  high  heat  value  and  is  bitum¬ 
inous.”  A  highly  commendatory  report 
on  the  field  was  written  by  the  late 
Oscar  H.  Hershey,  who,  on  the  basis  of 
his  surveys  and  of  development  through 
several  shafts,  estimated  an  aggregate 
thickness  of  30  ft.  of  coal  with  30.000,000 
tons  underlying  each  square  mile  in  the 
central  area.  H.  A.  Darms,  Reno,  has 
controlled  the  major  part  of  the  proved 
coal  area  for  many  years. 

►  Combined  Metals  Reduction  Co.,  larg¬ 
est  Nevada  producer  of  lead-zinc-silver 
ore,  operating  a  550-ton  selective-flota¬ 
tion  mill  at  its  Caselton  mine,  near 
Pioche,  has  been  awarded  judgment  in 
the  federal  district  court  at  Salt  Lake 


Lily  in  il>  suit  against  the  federal 
govoiiiment  for  recovery  of  $18,655, 
paid  under  protest  as  old-age  security 
and  unemployment  compensation  taxes. 
The  case  involved  payment  of  these  im- 
jiosts  on  account  of  lessees  working  on 
property  owned  )jy  the  company. 

►  In  the  Nightingale  district,  southwest¬ 
ern  Pershing  County,  M.G.L.  Mining 
Corp.  is  treating  150  tons  of  scheelite 
per  day  and  reported  to  be  producing 
a  high-grade  concentrate  that  is  shipped 
to  an  Eastern  refining  plant.  The  mill, 
of  advanced  design,  is  powered  by  three 
D-13000  Caterpillar  diesel  units,  direct- 
connected  to  93.7  kva.  440-volt,  3-phase 
generators.  Flotation  units  are  being 
provided  to  treat  tailing  from  the  grav¬ 
ity  concentrator.  Ore  is  trucked  a  mile 
to  the  plant,  and  an  adequate  water 
supply  has  been  developed  in  the  nearby 
fiat.  Arthur  Letts,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles, 
is  president,  Roy  A.  Hardy,  of  Reno, 
is  consulting  engineer,  and  Ray  M. 
llenricksen  was  lately  appointed  man¬ 
ager,  receiving  mail  at  Nixon,  Nev. 

►  A  250-ton  tailing  flotation  plant  has 
been  completed  and  is  operating  on  tail¬ 
ing  from  the  60-ton  scheelite  concen¬ 
trator  of  Rare  Metals  Corp.  at  Toulon, 
Pershing  County.  The  company  is  a 
subsidiary  of  Nevada-Massachusetts  Co., 
largest  tungsten  producer  in  the  state, 
which  operates  a  100-ton  tungsten  con¬ 
centrator  at  its  Golconda  division  in 
Humboldt  County.  Ott  F.  Heizer,  of 
Lovelock,  is  manager  of  all  company 
and  related  operations,  and  John  M. 
Heizer,  his  son,  is  superintendent  for 
Rare  Metals  Corp.  Charles  H.  Seger- 
strom  is  president. 

►  Metals  Reserve  Co.  has  established  a 
stockpile  to  receive  tungsten  ore  from 
mines  in  the  Potosi  district,  eastern 
Humboldt  County,  for  treatment  in  the 
scheelite  concentrator  of  Getchell  Mine, 
Inc.  Principal  producers  now  trucking 
ore  to  the  new  site,  5  miles  from  the 
plant,  are  the  Valley  View  mine  of 
Harold’s  Club  Mining  Co.,  and  the  J.  E. 
Riley  property. 


UTAH 


Tintic  Standard  Mining 
To  Produce  Fluorspar 

Released  soldiers  denied  to  mills  and 
smelters — Three  different .  unions  certified 
at  Bingham — Combined  Metals  reduces  in¬ 
debtedness 

►  A  ruling  of  the  War  Manpower  Com¬ 
mission  deprives  non-ferrous  smelters 
and  mills  of  the  relief  brought  to  mines 
by  the  release  of  4,500  soldiers  for  em¬ 
ployment  underground.  The  more 
serious  nature  of  the  shortage  in  mines, 
said  officials  directing  the  program,  has 
necessitated  the  diversion  of  soldier- 
workers  to  underground  employment. 
On  Aug.  12  the  release  of  soldiers  to 
mining  employment  began,  with  the 
WMC  and  officials  of  the  Ninth  Service 
Command  of  the  U.  S.  Army  at  Fort 
Douglas  in  charge  of  the  process.  Pre¬ 
ceding  actual  release,  representatives  of 


mining  companies  in  Utah  and  mountain 
states  met  to  help  arrange  final  details. 

►Leasing  operations  received  the  final 
go-ahead  signal  when  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  announced  that  it  would 
not  appeal  the  decision  of  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Tillman  D.  Johnson  denying 
the  government  the  right  to  collect  old- 
age  security  and  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  taxes  from  mine  lessees.  This 
decision  was  reached  in  the  Combined 
Metals  Reduction  Co.  case,  wherein  the 
company  sued  the  government  for 
$18,655.79  paid  under  protest  as  social 
security  taxes  on  lessess  of  mining  prop¬ 
erty  owned  by  the  company. 

►  Three  unions — the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Machinists,  Lodge  No.  568, 
District  114;  the  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Electrical  \  Workers,  Local  1081 
(A.F.L.);  and  the  International  Union 
of  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers — 
were  designated  as  bargaining  agents 
for  various  groups  of  employees  of  Utah 
Copper  Co.  and  Kennecott  Copper  Corji., 
Bingham  Canyon,  Utah.,  as  a  result 
of  elections  conducted  in  July,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

►  Mining  and  milling  of  fluorspar  will 
be  conducted  by  Tintic  Standard  Mining 
Co.  at  the  Cougar  Spar  mine,  in  the 
Washington  district,  65  miles  south¬ 
west  of  Milford.  Investigation  carried 
on  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  under  the 
direction  of  James  A.  Marsh,  district 
engineer,  has  opened  up  a  considerable 
body  of  40  percent  calcium  fluorite. 
Tintic  Standard  Mining  Co.,  James  N 
Wade,  president,  Salt  Lake  City;  has 
contracted  with  the  Western-Knapp 
Engineering  Co.  for  the  construction  of 
a  mill  of  150  tons’  daily  capacity.  Cus¬ 
tom  ore  from  nearby  deposits  will  also 
be  treated  at  the  mill. 

►  Directors  of  Rico  Argentine  Mining 
Co.  have  declared  a  dividend  of  $24,000, 
or  3c.  a  share,  payable  on  Aug.  20. 

►  McFarland  and  Hullinger,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  are  shipping  4  to  5  carloads  of 
siliceous  ore  daily  from  the  Daly  No.  1 
dump  of  the  Park  Utah  Consolidated 
Mines  Co.  of  Park  City. 

►  American  Metal  Mining  Co.,  in  the 
south  fork  of  Big  Cottonwood  Canyon, 
has  struck  a  vein  of  high-grade  silver- 
lead  ore  900  ft.  northwest  of  the  Car¬ 
diff  mine.  Under  an  R.F.C.  mine  re¬ 
habilitation  loan,  the  company  is  doing 
geologic  work  to  correlate  developments 
done  in  six  or  more  adjoining  proji- 
erties. 

►  Officials  of  the  Combined  Metals  Re¬ 
duction  Co.  at  Salt  Lake  City  have 
announced  a  reorganization  under  which 
the  funded  indebtedness  has  been  re¬ 
duced  by  $5,300,000  and  the  position  of 
the  original  Combined  Metals,  Inc., 
stockholders  greatly  improved.  Indebt¬ 
edness  of  Combined  Metals  Reduction  to 
the  National  Lead  Co.  has  been  satis¬ 
fied  and  the  latter  company  no  longer 
retains  interest  in  Combined  Metals, 
control  of  which  is  now  held  by  in¬ 
dependent  investors.  To  implement  tiie 
reorganization.  Combined  Metals  sold 
$3,000,000  of  ten-year  bonds  and  in¬ 
creased  its  authorized  stock  from  20.000 
cqmmon  shares  of  no  par  value  to  92,000 
shares.  E.  H.  Snyder,  Salt  Lake  City, 
is  president. 
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Treasury  Tunnel  Progresses 
Despite  Adverse  Conditions 

Uiad  mine  drives  new  raise  to  widen  op¬ 
erations — U.  S.  Vanadium  opens  new  plant 
at  Uravan — Argentine  district  shows  in¬ 
creased  activity 

►  Zenda  Leadville  Mining  Co.  has  begun 
a  diamond-drilling  program  and  is  ini¬ 
tiating  other  operations.  W.  F.  Staun¬ 
ton,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  states  that  the  property  comprises 
aOO  acres  under  lease  and  in  fee,  and 
tliat  half  of  the  original  holdings  were 
sold  to  Resurrection  Mining  Co.  The 
mine  has  been  a  lead-silver  producer. 

►  Pennsylvania  mine,  near  Breckenridge, 
has  been  leased  from  the  Summit  County 
Load  &  Zinc  Co.  by  Freemont  Goodwine, 
Will  Swanson,  and  Reinhardt  Swanson, 
who  have  formed  the  Reinhart  ^Mining 
Co.  Shipments  of  zinc  ore  are  being 
made. 

►  John  R.  Austin,  mining  contractor  and 
tunnel  builder,  is  driving  the  6300-ft. 
haulage  and  drainage  tunnel  at  the 
Treasury  Tunnel  property  at  Ironton  on 
the  Ouray-Silverton  million  dollar  high¬ 
way.  Among  properties  benefited  by  the 
tunnel  is  the  Black  Bear  mine,  which  is 
being  operated  by  Sunshine  Mining  Co. 
as  agent  for  Metals  Reserve,  and  will 
require  about  18  months  to  be  brought 
into  full  production. 

Water  encotintered  in  the  tunnel  is  at 
37  deg.  F.  and  electric  stoves  have  been 
installed  at  the  heading.  Because  of  the 
extreme  coldness  of  the  heading,  how¬ 
ever,  the  men  must  work  in  relays,  and 
some  delay  has  resulted.  Austin  be¬ 
lieves  the  tunnel  will  soon  pass  this 
wet  section  and  the  footage  will  then  be 
greatly  increased.  John  Edgar,  chief 
engineer  for  Sunshine,  is  in  charge  of 
operations;  with  John  Austin  contractor 
in  charge  of  driving  the  bore. 

Sunshine  Mining  Co.  and  Xewmont 
Mining  Co.  are  reported  to  he  large 
stockholders  in  the  Idarado  Mining  Co., 
which  leased  the  Black  Bear  ju'operty 
and  other  Idarado  properties  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  to  Metals  Reserve.  These  properties 
include  the  Treasury  Tunnel,  Iron  Hand, 
Barstow,  Handicap,  and  adjoining 
claims.  The  crew  of  30  men  will  soon 
bo  increased  to  100,  and  Austin  hopes  to 
make  an  even  better  record  than  he 
did  on  the  Carlton  tunnel,  at  Cripple 
Creek. 

►  L.  R.  Saunders  and  E.  P.  Moe,  who 
rciently  took  over  the  Sidney  Tunnel 
property  in  the  West  Argentine  district, 
have  completed  the  installation  of  air 
pil)e  for  ventilation,  and  are  getting  the 
property  into  operating  condition.  Saun¬ 
ders  is  also  bringing  power  into  the 
Mineral  Chief  lead-zinc  mine,  where  he 
plans  to  install  a  compressor. 

►  Trucks  are  hauling  ore  from  the  Peli¬ 
can  mine,  at  Silver  Plume,  to  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  mill,  in  Georgetown,  which 
has  been  equipped  for  lead-zinc  flotation 
by  the  Wilson  Lead  &  Zinc  Co.,  with  the 
intention  of  operating  it  as  a  custom 
mill. 


ore  at  a  rate  of  900  to  1000 
tons  per  hour.  Blocky  ore,  with 
many  pieces  over  one  ton,  made 
the  “going”  tough,  but  repairs 
and  replacements  during  the  16 
patented  years  have  been  negligible,  and 
the  present  condition  of  the 
steel,  feeder  indicates  that  it  is  good 
for  another  46,000,000  tons  be¬ 
fore  major  repairs  will  be  nec¬ 
essary.  This  plant  is  now  oper¬ 
ating  38  Amsco  feeders  of  vari¬ 
ous  sizes,  probably  the  largest 
installation  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States. 

Amsco-Brayton  Feeders,  engi¬ 
neered  and  sold  by  Stephens- 
Adamson  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  are  installed  in  many  mines 
and  quarries  in  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  Canada,  Mexico,  South 
America,  Cuba,  South  Africa, 
Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of 
this  new  book  on  Amsco-Brayton 
Apron  Feeders.  It  throws  real 
light  on  the  economical  handling 


in  size  and  was  installed  in  lyz  / 
in  an  Arizona  copper  ore  mill, 
to  handle  approximately  3^^  feed 
to  vertical  disc  crushers.  At  that 
time,  Amsco  -  Brayton 
apron  feeders,  with  wearing  parts 
of  austenitic  manganese 
had  already  demonstrated  their 
superiority  in  low  maintenance 
and  trouble-free  operation.  The 
design  includes  such  features  as 
substitution  of  track  wheels  for 
link  rollers;  a  knee-joint,  non¬ 
sagging  chain;  and  one-piece 
overlapping  pans,  with  under¬ 
neath  spill  ribs,  free  from  foul¬ 
ing,  leakage  and  spilling.  All 
parts  exposed  to  wear  —  pans, 
chain,  pins,  sprockets,  idlers  and 
trackwheels — are  made  of  tough, 
abrasion  resistant  Amsco  manga¬ 
nese  steel. 

Shortly  afterward  the  same  com¬ 
pany  put  in  an  Amsco-Brayton 
8"  by  72'  feeder  to  handle  shovel 
ore  to  a  56^'  primary  gyratory 
breaker.  From  November,  1927 
to  April  1943,  this  feeder  han¬ 
dled  46,602,989  tons  of  copper 


Partial  view  (photo  8) 
of  60"  X  12'  Amsco- 
Brayton  Apron  Feeder, 
showing  knee-joint 
chain  and  leak-proof 
pans. 
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IN  SAFETY 


NEWS  ABOUT  SAFETY  EQUIPMENT  AND  METHODS 


One  day  delivery 


We’ve  been  stepping  up  production  fa¬ 
cilities  on  the  Tuff  Nut  Hat  for  better 
than  a  year,  but  increased  demand  has 
kept  a  sizeable  back  order  file  on  our 
desks,  until  the  most  recent  production 


Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  start 
of  the  war,  we  can  offer  one  day  deliv¬ 
ery  from  stock.  All  of  which  will  sim¬ 
plify  the  procurement  problem  of  some 
overworked  buyer,  and  at  the  same  time 
please  employees,  because  the  Tuff  Nut 
Hat  keeps  them  safe  and  keeps  them 
comfortable.  Available  for  men  and 
women.  We  ran  the  woman  picture  be¬ 
cause  we  thought  you’d  like  her  better. 


Web  belt  bulletin 


Even  old  timers,  brought  up  on  leather 
belts  and  weaned  away  by  priorities, 
now  cheerfully  admit  that  many  of  us 
web  belters  have  been  right.  So  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  say  to  industry  that  where  you 
have  a  falling  body  hazard,  the  proper 
web  belt  gives  greater  security,  with 
lighter  weight  and  more  comfort. 

To  present  the  entire  line  for  indus¬ 
try’s  selection,  we’ve  just  compiled  a 
brief  bulletin  that  pictures  and  describes 
six  different  types  of  Bullard  web  belts 
for  six  different  industrial  usages.  If 
you’re  interested,  write  for  the  Web 
Belt  Bulletin. 

★  ★  ★ 


More  complete  information  on  any  of 
the  above  items  may  be  had  by  writing 
for  product  literature.  Descriptions  are 
condensed  from  the  bulletin  “What’s 
New  in  Safety,’’  which  will  be  mailed 
to  you  monthly  on  request.  3.9.4a 
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►  D.  &  G.  Milling  Co.,  wliieh  started 
operations  recently  on  the  Backbone  and 
R.  A.  Miner  properties  near  Georgetown, 
has  completed  retinibering  the  Backbone 
drift  and  has  reached  the  breast  of  ore, 
which  shows  a  fair-sized  vein. 


►  Ralph  B.  Wright  and  associates,  who 
acquired  the  Colorado  Sunrise  mine,  in 
the  Ouray  district,  arc  now  reopening 
it.  ^Ir.  Wright  is  in  charge,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Ouray. 


►  R.  W.  Lawson,  president  of  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Feldspar  Co.,  states  that  a  picking 
plant  will  be  installed  at  Sapiuero  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  will  employ  25 
to  30  men  and  w'omen  as  pickers,  and 
will  result  in  the  shipping  of  higher- 
grade  feldspar. 


►  Freighter’s  Friend  mine,  which  has 
lieen  operated  by  Arthur  V.  Portenier 
for  the  jiast  two  years,  has  a  good  show¬ 
ing  of  zinc-lead  ore,  which  is  given  pri¬ 
mary  treatment  in  the  Ruth  custom  mill, 
at  Idaho  Springs.  Bulk  concentrates 
are  shipped  to  a  Salt  Lake  City  smelter. 
Portenier  and  Kingery  have  leased  the 
Humboldt  mine  on  Chicago  Creek  and 
are  preparing  to  operate  it. 


►  Walter  J.  Eaton,  superintendent,  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  in  driving  a 
1,150-ft.  raise  at  the  Urad  mine,  scene 
of  one  of  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  Western  mining  during  the 
past  year.  This  property  was  purchased 
from  the  Molybdenum  Corp.  of  America 
by  Defense  Plant  Corp.  for  $110,000,  but 
was  recently  sold  back  to  the  former 
company.  A  contract  has  now  been  let 
to  the  Southwestern  Engineering  Co.  for 
the  erection  of  a  200-ton  mill.  The 
portal  of  the  mine  tunnel  is  at  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  11,000  ft.  and  a  lower  tunnel 
was  driven  at  10.500  ft.  with  the  new 
raise  connecting  the  two.  This  will  per¬ 
mit  operations  on  both  tunnel  levels, 
ore  going  to  the  mill  at  the  lower  one. 

The  raise,  started  2,840  ft.  from  the 
portal  of  the  lower  tunnel  level,  is  8  by 
19  ft.  in  size,  and  is  now  all  timbered 
and  the  compartments  are  ready  for 
use.  In  three  months’  time  the  average 
driving  was  188  ft.  per  month,  though 
about  225  ft.  were  com|)leted  the  last 
month.  Intermediate  levels  will  be  run. 


►  Snowmass  Manganese,  Inc.,  and  West- 
cliffe  Mining  Co.  are  carrying  on  opera¬ 
tions  in  Custer  County  near  Westcliffe. 
The  former  concern  is  opening  a  zinc- 
lead  vein  on  the  John  Hoza  property 
in  the  Silver  Park  district,  witli  W.  E. 
Fox  as  president  and  Albert  Zarlengo 
as  secretary.  The  latter  concern  operates 
vermiculite  claims  in  the  Querida  dis¬ 
trict,  with  Charles  King,  of  Florence,  in 
charge. 


►  Approximately  fiO  tons  of  vanadium 


ore  are  trucked  daily  from  the  Metals 
Reserve  stockpile  at  Dove  Creek  to  l)u- 
rango.  F.  A.  Sitton  two  months  ago 
acquired  the  Mike  O’Neill  mining  claims, 
built  roads,  and  began  producing  ore 
from  6  of  the  claims.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  will  take  several  years  to  exhaust 
the  visible  ore  supply,  regardless  of 
reserves  found  below  the  ground  levels. 
Sitton  is  mining  much  of  the  ore  by  the 
use  of  a  bulldozer,  and  from  May  15  to 
June  15  over  1,800  tons  of  ore  were  de¬ 
livered  to  the  stockpile  at  Dove  Creek 
and  200  tons  piled  at  the  mine. 


►  Blair  Burwell,  general  superintendent 
of  the  U.  S.  Vanadium  Corp.,  at  Uravan. 
states  that  the  additional  300-ton  plant 
built  at  Uravan  is  ready  to  operate. 
The  100-ton  addition  to  the  Durango 
plant  is  also  nearly  ready  for  service,  as 
is  the  Grand  Junction  plant  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Production  is  increasing  rapidly 
over  the  entire  vanadium  area,  and  con¬ 
struction  of  access  roads  has  opened  up 
new  deposits  which  has  made  possible 
capacity  operation  of  all  of  the  plants. 


►  Due  to  shortage  of  manpower,  the 
Minnesota  mine,  at  Empire,  has  boon 
closed  for  the  duration,  or  at  least  until 
wage  and  labor  situations  clear  up.  Tliis 
gold  property,  operated  by  Mr.  Odell, 
has  been  an  outstanding  producer  for 


►  Ed  Derbrough  and  Miles  Aiken  are 
working  their  mining  claims  up  Dutch 
Gulch  near  Ohio  City.  They  were  forced 
to  abandon  operations  during  the  winter. 


►  The  $3,000,000  plant  expansion  and 
modernization  program  of  the  Vanadium 
Corp.  of  America  has  been  completed, 
and  the  first  six  months  of  operation  in 
1943  have  resulted  in  a  net  income  of 
75c.  a  share  to  over  400,000  sharehold¬ 
ers.  This  is  about  double  what  it  was 
for  the  last  six  months  in  1942.  The 
company  has  a  large  plant  at  Naturita, 
and  offices  at  Boulder,  with  Robert  Stir¬ 
ling  as  manager. 


►  George  Olcese,  P.  G.  Milliken,  and 
Jack  LaFollette  have  taken  over  the 
Santiago  mine,  in  East  Argentine,  and 
are  doing  some  retimbering.  The  water 
line  to  the  mill  has  been  repaired  and 
the  mill  put  in  operating  condition. 


►  Silverstein  and  Babish,  operating  the 
Gold  Cup  mine,  in  Chase  Gulch,  are 
working  two  shifts.  A  crosscut  driven 
across  the  vein  shows  several  streaks  of 
zinc,  lead,  and  copper.  Ores  mined  are 
being  shipped  to  the  Clear  Creek  Gili)in 
mill,  near  Idaho  Springs. 


►  A  caved  section  of  the  Carlton  tunnel 
at  Cripple  Creek,  about  20,000  ft.  from 
the  portal  is  being  retimbered.  Because 
the  tunnel  was  not  completely  blocked, 
the  flow  of  water  was  only  slightly  af¬ 
fected,  and  water  back  of  the  cave-in  is 
about  7  ft.  deep,  but  has  not  backed  up 
to  the  Portland  station.  All  other  parts 
of  the  tunnel  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Alfred  Bebee  is  general  manager. 


BBERI 

m 


►  Climax  Molybdenum  Co.  reports  a  net 
profit  of  over  $5,000,000  for  the  fust 
half  of  194.3 — about  $300,000  less  than 
that  for  the  same  period  in  1942.  Fed¬ 
eral  income  and  excess  profits  taxes  for 
the  same  period  were  over  $500,000  more 
for  1943.  Climax  produces  approxi¬ 
mately  70  percent  of  the  world’s  supply 
of  molybdenum,  and  blocked  out  ore  re¬ 
serves  are  said  to  be  good  for  nearly 
50  years.  !Mr.  Coulter,  of  Denver,  is 
general  manager,  and  J.  Abrams  is  gen¬ 
eral  superintendent  of  operations  at 
Climax. 


►  The  Mendota  mill,  at  Georgetown,  re¬ 
cently  overhauled  and  equipped  with  ad¬ 
ditional  machinery,  has  been  running  on 
ore  remoNcd  while  cleaning  out  and 
retimbering  the  mine  on  the  fourth  h'vel 
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below  the  tunnel  and  in  the  stopes 
irhero  bodies  of  zinc-lead  ore  were  left 
eipo?'*d  when  the  property  was  closed 
iown  several  years  ago. 

►  The  Smuggler  mine  is  running  its  mill 
iiiree  shifts,  making  regular  shipments 
of  coi'.centrates  to  the  smelters  at  Lead- 
ville  and  Amarillo,  Tex. 

Harding  and  George,  operating  the 
;evens  group,  and  0.  Barlow  Wilmarth, 
jicrating  the  Grizzly  property,  keep  the 
West  Argentine  section  in  the  George- 
!o\vn  area  active.  Ore  is  trucked  from 
the  Stevens  mine  to  the  Hungington 
mill,  in  Idaho  Springs,  and  a  dragline 
i-  being  placed  to  handle  one  of  the  large 
dumps.  Wilmarth  is  driving  a  drift 
100  ft.  above  the  Grizzly  tunnel  level  on 
a  nice  showing  of  zinc-lead  ore,  and  will 
start  shipping  to  the  mill  as  soon  as  it 
is  ready. 

►  Lake  George  Fluorspar  Co.  has  shipped 
a  carload  of  93  percent  ore  to  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  steel,  plant  at 
Pueblo,  for  fluxing  material.  The  claim, 
Icated  on  the  Platte  river  2i  miles 
northeast  of  Lake  George,  is  controlled 
hr  W.  A.  Kyner,  Charles  Daniels,  and 
Alve  Fleslier.  Equipment  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  and  the  shaft,  now  down  25  ft., 
i'  being  deepened.  Plans  are  under  way 
M  build  a  small  mill  on  the  property. 
The  flourspar  found  in  this  section  lies 
lion"  a  granite  streak,  and  when  the 
rack  is  crushed,  the  ore  breaks  clean, 
[crmitting  the  use  of  a  jig-type  plant. 

►  Mr.  Gould,  of  Aspen,  has  leased  from 
tile  estate  controlled  by  the  Guggen- 
iioims.  the  Lucky  Boy,  which  adjoins 
the  Black  Queen  group  on  the  upper 
side  a  mile  below  Crystal.  Original 
"orkings  500  ft.  above  the  Marble- 
Crvstal  road  contain  zinc  ore.  This 
property  was  worked  very  little,  and 
rnly  high  grade  ore  was  taken. 

►  Senator  O’Mahoney,  of  Wyoming  re¬ 
ports  that  a  contract  has  been  signed 
hi’tween  Portland  Midwest  company  at 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  Defense  Plant 
Corp.,  for  the  construction  and  operation 
of  an  alumina  plant  at  Laramie,  Wyo. 
The  initial  unit  of  the  new  plant  is 
to  cost  approximately  $4,000,000  and  is 
Kpected  to  begin  operations  within  a 
fear.  Wyoming  materials  will  be  used 
in  the  extraction  of  the  alumina,  and 
the  residue  will  be  used  in  the  com¬ 
pany’?  cement  plant. 


YUBA  PARTS 

FOR  PLACER  DREDGES 


TIN— PLATINUM 
STRATEGIC  MATERIALS 


Dredges  now  operating  and  produc¬ 
ing  strategic  materials  can  secure  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  ports  from  Yuba. 

When  the  war  is  won — again  there 
will  be  new  placer  dredges  by  Yuba. 
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concentrators  in  the  Coeur  d’Alene  area, 

►  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  princi¬ 
pal  offices  in  iNew 
Morning,  Frisco,  a 
the  Coeur  d’Alenes, 


►IDAHO 


d  Page  mine-;,  in 
and  other  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  Tri-State  field,  has  declared 
its  second  quarterly  dividend  of  .$1  per 
share,  totaling  $246,640.  The  dividend 
is  payable  Sept.  30  to  stocUlK)ldeis  of 
record  Aug.  20.  Total  for  tiie  year  is 
$739,920  and  grand  total  to  date, 
$29,254,320. 

►  The  100-ton  milling  plant  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Gold  Exploration  Co.,  12  miles 
from  Stanley,  in  central  Idaho,  has  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  entailing  a  loss  of 
$60,000,  according  to  reports  from  the 
property.  The  mill  was  a  cyanide  and 


i.ae  association’s  program  includes. 

1.  Continued  search  for  minerals  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

2.  Advertising  of  Idah#^as  the  leading 
Western  state  in  the  production  of  lead, 
zinc,  antimony,  tungsten,  mercury,  and 
silver. 

3.  Legislation  favoring  domestic  min- 
eials  over  imports  from  foreign  coun- 
I  tries. 

I  4.  Action  to  acquaint  State  and  fed¬ 
eral  agencies  with  needs  of  the  indus- 


.').  Support  for  movement  to  bring  raw 
materials  plants  to  the  West. 

6.  Maintenance  of  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  in  healthy  condition  after  the  war 
to  supply  employment  to  returning 
soldiers. 

7.  Sympathetic  consideration  from  leg¬ 
islative  bodies  for  small  mines  to  pro¬ 
vide  relief  from  government  restrictions, 
new  taxes, 
nize  the  ii 

The  Association 


the  government  order  closing  gold 
mines. 

►  Sunshine  Mining  Co.  has  declared  a 
quarterly  dividend  of  10c.  per  share, 
payable  Sept.  30  to  stockholders  of 
record  Sept.  1.  The  disbursement  will 
amount  to  $148,882.  The  grand  total 
paid  to  date  by  the  company  is  $23,J 
046,959. 

►  Hornsilver  and  I’aymaster  mines, 
operated  by  the  Era  Mining  &  Develop¬ 
ment  Co.,  near  Martin,  in  eastern  Idaho, 
are  in  production,  shipping  zinc-lead 
silver  ore  to  the  Utah  smelters.  The 
l-ederal  Housing  Administration  has 
set  up  a  number  of  trailer  houses  at 


,  and  laws  that  fail  to  recog- 
iidustry’s  problems. 

is  also  working  for 
the  adoption  of  the  mineral  stockpiling 
plan  proposed  by  Senators  Scrughara  of 
Xevada  and  Murray  of  Montana.  The 
Association  is  opposed  to  Senate  Bill 
1139,  introduced  by  Senator  Hatch  of 
Xew  Mexico,  which  proposes  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  leasing  system  in  place  of  the 
present  system  of  locating  mining  claims 
on  the  public  domain. 

►  Colonial  Mica  Co.,  of  New  York,  has 
engineers  checking  over  the  mica  de¬ 
posits  in  Latah  County.  The  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  is  constructing  a  road 
into  the  mica  district,  which  lies  in  a 
remote  section  of  the  Hoodoo  Mountains. 

!►  Si  Cornett  and  Woodrow  Day,  min- 
lers  employed  at  the  Sunshine  mine, 
Kellogg,  recently  ■  disci>vered  a  commer- 
icial  deposit  of  quartz  crystals  near  Su¬ 
perior,  Mont.,  while  on  a  prospecting 
trip  in  that  area.  Large  specimens,  20 
dn.  in  circnmferenc  and  weighing  10  lb. 
land  more,  nave  been  placed  on  display, 
in  view  of  the  urgent  need  of  crystals 
for  war  purposes,  the  discovery  is  of 
prime  importance  and  is  being  in- 
jw^-tigated  by  U.S.G..S.  engineers. 

►  Hecla  Mining  Co.,  Wallace,  has  de- 
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Easton,  Kellogg,  is  president  of  th( 
company  and  J.  B.  Haffner,  is  genera 
manager. 

►  Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  C.  Knox 
of  Kansas  City,  the  Paramount  groui 
of  claims,  located  a  short  distance  eas 
of  Kellogg,  is  under  development.  J 
90  ft.  shaft  on  the  Highgrade  claim  i 
to  be  uinvatered  and  a  drift  on  tin 
vein  will  be  extended  into  the  inoun 
tain.  The  vein  has  disclosed  comniercia 
values  in  lead,  silver,  and  copper. 

►  Yellow  Pine  tungsten-antimony  min 
of  the  Bradley  Mining  Co.,  at  Stibnite 
is  reported  to  be  milling  700  tons  o 
ore  daily  from  the  open-pit  operations 
Electric  power  lines  are  under  construe 
tion  to  the  mine,  a  distance  of  10* 
miles.  Milling  operations  will  b 
stepped  up  to  1,000  tons  daily,  it  ■- 
reported,  when  the  power  is  available 
The  Yellow  Pine  mine,  although  a  nexy 
comer  in  Idaho  mineral  production,  i 
rated  as  the  largest  single  producer  o 
both  tungsten  and  antimony  in  tb 
United  States.  John  Bradley  is  man 
ager  of  the  property. 

►  The  Sidney  company  is  reported  t 
have  developed  large  orebodies  on  th 
6th  and  7th  levels  of  the  mine  in  ai 
oreshoot  untouched  by  former  opera 
tions.  Development  work  is  in  p:"grc> 


►  Coeur  d’Alene  mining  district  has 
been  allotted  600  soldier-miners  from 
among  the  4,500  soldiers  to  be  released 
to  return  to  mining  operations  in  the 
West.  Only  mines  the  records  of 
1  which  show  the  highest  productivity  in 
I  tons  of  metal  per  man-month  of  molyb- 
Idennm,  copper,  or  zinc  will  qualify  to 
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,  oix  ii  this  segment  of  the  vein  on 
,e  No.  5  level. 

The  Lyncli-Pine  Creek  Mining  Co., 


j  Kellogg,  is  reported  to  have  completed 
eliabilitation  of  the  Amy-Matchless  mill, 
m  Pine  Creek  for  the  production  of  zinc- 
ead  concentrates.  The  mill  has  a  75- 
011  di;ily  capacity.  H.  Herman  Miller, 
li  Kellogg,  is  president  and  manager 
i  the  company,  which  has  been  devel- 


ilines  and  Geology,  investigating  min- 
ral  resources  of  eastern  central  Idaho, 
re  reported  to  have  found  a  deposit  of 
ligh-giade  bornite  copper  ore  on  the 
1.  W.  Lindsay  property  in  the  Navarre 
Ireek  mining  section. 
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Buell  cyclones  as  adapted 
for  oil  catalyst  recovery  in 
34  catalytic  cracking  units 


Tacoma  Smelter  Seeks 
High-Silica  Ores 

Kany  strategic  metal  properties  opened 
-Alumina  recovery  plants  authorized — 
IValdo  mine  produces  copper 

►  Gold  miners  in  Baker  County  have 
)een  informed  that  the  Tacoma  smelter 
to  receive  ores 


Buell  Dust  Recovery  Systems 
help  make  100-octane  gas... 


5  particularly 
ontaiiiing  a  substantial  silica  content. 
Hie  smelter,  it  is  understood,  will  make 
»me  concessions  in  its  charges  on  ores 
ontaiidng  75  percent  of  available  silica, 
t  is  hoped  that  these  terms  will  enable 
niiieis  to  ship  ore  containing  as  little 
Is  $15  in  gold  to  the  ton. 

►Construction  of  the  first  alumina  re- 
lovery  plants  by  Columbia  Metals  Corp. 
iiid  its  subsidiaries  has  been  authorized 
ij  the  WPB,  the  plant  to  use  5,000 
i'v.  of  Bonneville 


"CAT  CRACKER”  is  the  oil  industry’s  nickname  for  the  new 
catalytic  cracking  processes  now  producing  high-octane  gas- 
processes  calling  for  the  highest  efficiency  in  the  recovery  of 
catalyst  dust.  It  is  significant  that  so  many  leading  oil  companies 
have  chosen  Buell  (van  Tongeren)  Dust  Recovery  Systems  for 
this  impKirtant  work. 

The  remarkable  natural  and  synthetic  catalysts  used  are  both 
expensive  and  abrasive.  Buell  equipment  (incorporating  the 
exclusive  van  Tongeren  "shave-off”)  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over  in  the  recovery  of  the  costly,  finely  divided  catalyst.  And 
Buell’s  large-diameter,  extra-heavy  metal  cyclones  eliminate 
clogging  and  reduce  abrasive  wear— for  long  life  and  continuous 
performance. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  fields,  Buell  leadership  has  again 
demonstrated  its  ability  to  solve  difficult  dust  recovery  problems. 


])Ower  and  to  cost 
'a  estimated  $4,000,000.  It  will  pro- 
luce  about  50  tons  of  alumina  a  day, 
Me  ton  to  be  recovered  from  five  tons  of 
tluy.  These  alumina  plants  are  intended 


sfruction  Corp. 


f'diary  of  American  Cyanamid  Corp. 

^Attention  of  Oregon  mining  men  is 
rapidly  swinging  away  from  gold  and 
being  concentrated  on  such  strategic 
®utals  as  mercury,  chorme,  and  anti- 
Central  and  northeastern  Oregon 
talking  about  mercury  and  anti¬ 
mony,  and  there  is  increasing  interest 
®  chrome  possibilities  in  the  south- 
Ntern  part  of  the  State.  In  the 


Aiaybe  Buell  can  help  your  business . . . 

Write  for  Bulletin  G-842,  describing  Buell  equipment 
and  its  applications  in  many  industries 

BUELL  ENGINEERING  COMPANY,  INC. 

Suite  5000,  60  Wall  Tower,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Salts  Representatives  in  Principal  Cities 
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Look  at  the 
INSIDE  STRANDS 
when  you  buy 

PACKING 

Ordinary  packings  are  merely  dipped  in 
lubricant  after  braiding,  plaiting  or 
twisting.  The  result  .  .  .  such  packings 
soon  lose  their  lubricating  quality,  dry 
out,  and  score  the  rod,  shaft  or  stem. 

Not  so  with  PALMETTO  and  the  other 
G-T  Self-Lubricating  Packings.  Each  indi¬ 
vidual  strand  of  these  packings  is  sepa¬ 
rately  impregnated  by  a  special  lubri¬ 
cant,  while  hot  under  pressure,  before 
braiding,  plaiting  or  twisting. 

S-T  Packings  therefore  come  to  you 
literally  saturated  with  lubricant.  That's 
why  these  packings  remain  soft  and  pli¬ 
able  for  long  periods  .  .  .  protect  shafts, 
rods  and  stems  .  .  .  reduce  annual 

packing  expenditures  and  stuffing  box 
maintenance  costs.  You  are  SAFE  when 
you  buy  G-T  Packings,  and  there's  an 
exactly  suitable  style  for  every  fluid. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE 


BRAIDED 

For  rods  and  shafts: 
layer  over  layer  construc¬ 
tion  insures  uniformly 
even  bearing  surfaces. 


TWISTED 

For  valve  stems, each 
strand  a  perfect  piece  of 
lubricated  packing. 


GREENE,  TWEED  &  COMPANY 

'  Bronx  Blvd.  at  238th  St..  NewYork  66.  N.Y. 


PALMETTO 

for  steam,  hot  water,  air.  PALCO  for  water, 
PELRO  for  oils.  CUTNO  for  alkalis. 
SUPERCUTNO  (blue  asbestos)  for  acids. 
KLERO  for  foods. 

^ximnTi  ijifiiccr/^ 

Packings 


►OREGON 


meantime,  the  Oregon  State  Department 
of  Geology  and  Mineral  Industries  is 
discussing  sponge  iron,  which  it  says 
is  better  for  steel  production  than  scrap 
iron.  W.  M.  Schmeykal  has  a  lease 
from  Boise  owners  of  a  property  25 
miles  south  of  Vale,  and  is  exploring 
its  showing  of  Iceland  spar  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  possibilities  of  producing  an 
optical  grade  of  this  rare  mineral.  Mrs.  L. 
JIuegge  and  Mrs.  E.  Warfel,  of  Baker, 
have  leased  the  Shanghai  Gulch  placer 
ground  belonging  to  H.  P.  Lambert,  of 
Sparta,  and  are  exploring  a  vein  of 
quartz  crystal. 

►  Shipments  are  being  made  by  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Co.  from  the  Sordy  chrome  property, 
south  of  Galice.  Since  the  first  of  the 
year  live  carloads  have  been  sent  out. 
J.  K.  Romsen  is  operating  the  Snowy 
Ridge  chrome  property,  southwest  of 
Ashland,  and  the  Cyclone  Gap  chrome 
mine,  in  the  same  district. 

►  Anthony  Brandenthaler  is  taking  out 
copper  ore  from  the  old  Waldo  mine,  in 
the  Takilma  district  of  Josephine 
County.  He  also  has  optioned  the  Gray 
Eagle  mine,  near  Baker,  and  expects 
to  produce  antimony  from  that  prop¬ 
erty. 

►  The  Oregon  Department  of  Geology 
has  moved  its  assaying  equipment  from 
its  Grants  Pass  office  to  its  oflSce  in 
Portland. 

►  Louis  Johnson,  of  Eugene,  has  taken 
a  contract  to  deliver  1,000  cu.yd.  of 
quicksilver-bearing  ore  per  day  from 
the  Mother  Lode  mine,  cast  of  Prine- 
ville,  in  Crook  County,  to  Gilkey  Broth¬ 
ers’  concentrator.  About  10  tons  of 
concentrates  are  obtained  from  1,000 
cu.yd.  ( f  ore. 


WASHINGTON 

Scrugham  Stockpile  Bill 
Approved  in  Northwest 

U.  S.  B.  M.  prospects  Kittitas  County — New 
magnesium  plant  nearly  complete — NHA 
supplies  housing  at  Metaline  Falls 

►  The  Scrugham  stockpiling  bill,  S.  1160, 
was  given  general  approval  Aug.  5, 
at  a  conference  arranged  by  the  North¬ 
west  Mining  Association  in  Spokane, 
between  Senator  Scrugham  and  leading 
mining  men  of  the  Northwest.  Other 
subjects  discussed  were:  the  effect  of 
prices  on  production,  including  OPA 
ceiling  prices,  government  financing  of 
mines,  including  RFC  loans,  develop¬ 
ment  programs  and  geological  surveys; 
and  tne  WPB  priority  systems.  Among 
those  present  were  Senator  James  G. 
Scrugham,  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee;  Dr. 
Wilbur  Nelson,  member  of  the  Mineral 
Resources  Coordinating  Division;  Frank 
Kuehl,  counsel  for  the  RFC;  W.  C. 
Broadgate,  technical  consultant;  other 
government  men  from  Washington, 


D.  C.,  and  the  Spokane  heads  of  the 
various  mining  agencies  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  James  L.  Leonard,  presiderii  of 
the  Northwest  Mining  Association,  ore- 
sided,  and  verbal  and  written  quest  ion^ 
were  offered  for  discussion.  Donald  A. 
Callahan,  of  Wallace,  Idaho,  led  the 
discussion,  and  Senator  Scrugham  a-ked 
and  answered  questions  in  an  effort  to 
determine  what  can  be  done  to  upliuld 
the  mining  industry  in  the  Northwest 
after  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  The 
entire  conference  was  declared  exceed¬ 
ingly  free  from  politics.  From  Spokane, 
Senator  Scrugham  went  to  Seattle,  where 
he  held  another  conference,  as  he  has 
done  in  other  states. 

►  Dr.  Harold  E.  Culver,  supervisor  of 
mining  for  the  State  of  Washington, 
reports  that  modern  geophysical  meth¬ 
ods  applied  to  the  problems  of  occur¬ 
rence  and  extent  of  mineral  deposits  in 
the  State  have  been  demonstrated  to 
b'’  both  accurate  and  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive.  He  asks  the  State  to  add  the 
necessary  technicians  to  his  staff  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  this  work  and 
suggests  that  it  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  He 
has  made  these  recommendations  to 
Ed  i^avis,  director  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Conservation  and  Development. 

►  P.  E.  Oscarson,  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  Spokane,  is  direct¬ 
ing  a  survey  in  Kittitas  County  for 
deposits  of  iron,  nickel,  and  chrf)nu‘. 
The  first  work  was  done  at  the  Balfour 
Guthrie  property,  on  Camp  Creek,  near 
Cle  Elum.  S.  W.  Zoldoz,  engineer,  is  in 
immediate  charge.  Dr.  Carl  Lamey,  of 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  is  in  charge 
of  another  crew  making  topographical 
surveys  in  this  county. 

►  Metaline  district  of  this  State  must 
depend  on  lead  and  zinc  ores  for  future 
mining,  because  there  is  no  gold  or 
silver  in  that  region,  Charles  F.  Park. 
Jr.,  of  the  U.S.G.S.,  told  Columbia 
Section  of  the  A.I.M.E.,  at  its  July 
meeting.  He  said  it  probably  will  be 
one  of  the  most  productive  zinc  areas 
in  the  United  States. 

►  Howard  P.  Sherman  reports  that  ap¬ 
proximately  $150,000  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  RFC  for  21  loans  which  have 
been  approved  for  mine  development  in 
Washington  and  north  Idaho.  The  ap¬ 
propriations  range  from  $1,500  to  $40.- 
000  per  mine.  This  number  has  been 
approved  out  of  100  properties  which  he 
has  examined  for  possible  production 
of  copper,  zinc,  lead,  tungsten,  and 
molybdenum. 

►  Mining  men  of  Washington  and  Idaho 
are  hopeful  that  manpower  shortage 
will  be  alleviated  by  allotments  of  sol¬ 
dier-miners.  Pend  Oreille  Mine.s  4 
Metals  Co.  and  Metaline  Mining  4 
Leasing  Co.  already  have  been  advised 
that  they  are  to  receive  subst.Tiitial 
numbers  of  these  men. 

►  National  Housing  Administration  has 
allotted  funds  for  the  immediate  con¬ 
struction  at  Metaline  Falls  of  80  family 
units,  a  dormitory  for  50  single  men. 
and  a  cafeteria  building.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  this  will  relieve  the  local  housing 
shortage. 

►  A  small  fire  at  the  new  aluminum 
plant  at  Mead  destroyed  the  roof  and 
burned  out  some  window  frames  of  the 
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,.ew  larbon  rodding  building  in  June. 
Four  groups  of  firemen  from  Spokane 
esponded  to  the  call.  They  decided 
he  fire  probably  resulted  when  an  oil 
;ose  lame  in  contact  with  a  hot  crucible 
md  burst  into  fiames. 

^E.  G.  Schoefifel,  Spokane  manager  of 
rhe  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
,na  A.  M.  Morrison,  personnel  director, 
lere  honor  guests  at  a  dinner  in  Spo- 
tane,  attended  by  64  foremen  and  office 
eads  of  the  aluminum  rolling  mill  at 
Meade.  Steps  were  taken  to  form  a 
jiermanent  club. 

►  The  new  $20,000,000  magnesium  re- 
liicti'in  plant,  north  of  Spokane,  under 
onstruction  for  the  Defense  Plant 
Torp.,  is  practically  completed.  H.  K. 
Ferguson  Co.,  building  the  plant,  has 
reduced  its  crew  from  1,500  to  300  men. 
Electrometallurgical  Co.,  which  oper- 
ites  the  plant,  has  started  production 
in  both  the  ferrosilicon  side  and  the 
oagnesium  side,  but  is  hampered  by 
manpower  shortage.  E.  H.  Mangan  is 
•uperintendent.  This  plant,  built  in 
eleven  months,  is  said  to  have  a  capacity 
four  times  the  annual  prewar  output 
M  magnesium  in  the  United  States. 
The  plant  will  employ  800  men.  First 
production  is  for  aircraft  parts.  The 
method  employed  involves  reduction 
if  dolomite  by  ferrosilicon  and  was  de- 
leloped  by  engineers  of  the  Electro¬ 
metallurgical  Co. 

►  Sheldon  Glover,  state  superintendent 
f  mines,  reports  the  output  of  mines 
in  Washington  this  year  will  be  $30,- 
*'00.000.  compared  to  $20,000,000  last 
tear.  About  10  percent  of  this  pro- 
liietion  is  from  metallic  mines  and  about 
oo  from  the  non-metallics. 

►  American  Metals  Co.  and  Freeport 
''ulpliur  Co.  are  inve.stigating  mineral 
'howings  in  the  Metaline  district  out- 
‘ide  of  the  holdings  of  the  companies 
now  in  the  field.  They  have  undertaken 
this  work  following  diamond  drilling  by 
the  tl.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 

►  Franklin  H.  Sharp,  research  metal- 
h  rgist,  has  prepared  for  the  Washing¬ 
ton  State  Planning  Counsel  a  report  on 
the  development  of  a  sulphuric  acid 
leaching  process  for  the  extraction  of 
electrolytic  manganese  from  certain 
high-silica  ores  on  the  Olympic  Penin- 
■ula.  He  says  the  process  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  competitive  basis  provided 
outs  for  ore  at  the  plant  are  reason¬ 
able. 
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Clevelcmd-Cliffs  Finds 
New  Orebody 

^teergreen  Co.  closes  Draper  mine — Es- 
funoba  dock  construction  carried  further 
"C.  H.  Taylor  leases  Graham  mine 

^Iron  ore  shipments  from  the  Lake 
^uperior  district  reached  a  new  monthly 
“'Rh  during  July.  The  previous  record 
®onth  was  surpassed  by  178,853  tons. 
*®tal  shipments  for  the  season  are  still 
**>®ut  19  percent  behind  the  1942  season 
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BUT  EASY  TO  HANDLE! 


Here’s  four  of  a  battery  of  £210  cu.  ft.  actual  air 
Schramm  Compressors,  operating  as  a  unit  system 
for  a  large  industrial  plant.  They're  taking  care  of 
the  variable  maximum  and  minimum  load,  auto¬ 
matically,  24  hours  a  day — with  minimum  attention! 

Schramm  was  specified  because  it  provides 
heavy-duty,  continuous  operation  with  least  atten¬ 
tion,  upkeep  and  operating  costs. 

Schramm  Air  Compressors  are  available  with 
various  types  belt  drives,  as  well  as  built-in  motor 
drive  and  direct  connected  diesel  or  gasoline 
engines.  Each  unit  is  lightweight,  compact,  with 
capacities  up  to  600  cu.  ft.  displacement. 

Long-life  features  of  Schramm  include:  mechani¬ 
cal  intake  valve  . . .  vertical  piston  travel  and  hori¬ 
zontal  valve  action  . . .  sturdy  support  for  cylinder 
head  . . .  and  forced  feed  lubrication. 

Other  Schramm  features  are  likewise  outstanding. 
Write  today  for  complete  details  In  Catalog  42-S. 


THE  COMPRESSOR  PEOPLE 
|]J(]  WEST  CHEST  E.R 
PENNSYLVANIA 
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PAN-AMERICAN 

JIGS 

Are  DOING  a  Big 

Job  these  days  by  getting 
the  most  from 

STRATEGIC 

MINERALS 

• 

If  you  are  not  working 
PAN'AMERICAN 
JIGS  in  the  vital  job 
of  producing  more  for 
the  War  Effort  we  sug" 
gest  that  you  inquire  by 
letter  ©r  cable  as  to  how 
you  may  raise  your  out' 
put  of  these  valuable 
minerals  with  PAN' 
AMERICAN  JIGS. 

You  will  receive  an  im' 
mediate  reply. 


PAN-AMERICAN 
ENGINEERING  CO. 


820  PARKER  STREET 
BERKELEY  2,  CALIFORNIA,  U.S.A. 

CABLE  ADDRESS;  "PANCO” 

©Design,  Metallurgical  Testing  and  Field 
Consulting  Service;  Manufacturers  of 
Mill  and  Placer  Recovery  Equipment 


►IRON  COUNTRY 


at  the  same  date,  but  because  WPB 
has  reduced  the  quota  for  1943  to 
86,500,000  tons,  no  apprehension  is  felt 
concerning  the  supply  for  Lower  Lake 
furnaces. 

►  According  to  figures  recently  made 
public,  ore  reserves  in  the  Lake  Superior 
region  amount  to  1,236,851,274  tons  as 
of  Jan.  1,  1943.  Of  this  total,  Min¬ 
nesota  still  contains  a  little  better  than 
a  billion  tons,  Michigan,  about  140 
million,  and  Wisconsin,  about  6^  mil¬ 
lion.  Of  Minnesota’s  reserves,  the 
Mesabi  Range  has  all  but  about  75  mil¬ 
lion  tons.  Of  the  1942  shipment  of  ore 
from  Minnesota,  23.8  percent  was  con¬ 
centrates. 

►  Evergreen  Mines  Co.,  Crosby,  Minn., 
has  closed  down  the  Draper  mine,  at 
Calumet.  The  washing  plant  is  being 
dismantled  and  sent  to  the  Buckeye 
mine,  at  Coleraine,  and  the  Douglas 
mine,  at  Chisholm.  T^e  pit  equipment 
was  transferred  to  the  Argonne  mine,  at 
Keewatin,  It  is  hoped  that  the  Buck¬ 
eye  mine  will  begin  shipping  this  month. 
Stripping  this  property  and  draining 
the  lake  were  started  early  this  year, 
and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  get 
the  property  producing  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

►  C.  H.  Taylor  Mining  Co.,  of  Duluth, 
has  leased  the  Graham  mine,  at  Aurora, 
from  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  and 
is  planning  to  dewater  the  pit  as  soon 
as  possible.  This  property  was  for¬ 
merly  operated  by  Oliver  Iron  Mining 
Co.,  but  has  been  idle  since  1917. 

►  A  new  find  of  iron  ore  at  the  Spies- 
Virgil  mine,  at  Iron  River,  Mich.,  by 
Cleveland-Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  may  develop 
into  something  unusually  good  with 
further  exploration.  This  body  is  of 
high  grade  and  lies  about  a  half  mile 
east  of  the  present  shaft,  through 
which  it  will  be  mined.  Several  changes 
are  being  made  to  shaft  and  surface 
equipment  to  take  care  of  this  new 
deposit.  The  mine  was  shut  down  on 
July  17  for  two  months  or  until  the 
improvements  are  completed.  The  shaft 
will  be  revamped  to  use  two  skips  in 
balance  and  a  cage  with  counterweight, 
instead  of  one  skip  and  cage  in  balance 
as  at  present.  The  steel  headframe  is 
being  altered  to  accommodate  additional 
necessary  headsheaves,  bar  screen,  and 
railroad  pockets.  A  second  10-ft.- 
diameter  drum  electric  hoist  is  being 
installed  in  the  engine  house  for  cage 
operation.  A  new  change  house  and 
shop  location  are  contemplated.  Onni 
Marjama  is  superintendent  of  this  mine. 

►  Dock  No.  1  at  Escanaba,  Mich.,  a 
project  begun  last  winter  by  Merritt 
Chapman  &  Scott  Co.,  and  authorized 
by  the  WPB,  may  soon  be  completed. 
Two  orders  have  been  given  to  American 
Bridge  Co.,  one  for  320  ore  chutes  and 
the  second  for  a  76-ft.  plate  girder 
span  over  the  south  track  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  &  Northwestern  Railroad. 

^  On  July  26  at  the  plant  of  National 
Iron  Co.,  Duluth,  Minn.,  a  receiver  con¬ 
nected  to  an  electrically  driven  air 
compressor  exploded,  fracturing  the  col¬ 
lar  bone  of  one  employee  and  doing  con¬ 


siderable  property  damage.  The  tank 
was  5  ft.  in  diameter  by  20  ft.  long,  the 
size  usually  selected  for  mine  operation. 
This  is  one  more  proof  that  such  a  tank 
is  dangerous  and  should  be  kept  out¬ 
side  of  any  building  strictly  as  a  s.ifety 
measure.  This  practice  is  not  observed 
by  all  iron-ore  mine  operators. 

►  At  the  Holmes  mine  of  Oliver  Iron 
Mining  Co.,  at  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  plans 
are  under  way  to  mine  the  remaining 
750,000  tons  of  high-silica  hard  ore 
left  in  the  old  workings  east  of  the 
shaft.  At  present  the  pumps  operating 
in  No.  7  shaft  have  lowered  the  water 
to  the  350-ft.  level  and  are  pumping 
1,500  g.p.m.  This  shaft  is  about  1,000 
ft.  deep  and  another  six  months  will  be 
required  to  drain  it  to  the  bottom. 
Drifts  will  then  be  driven  into  the  ore. 
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►  Wauseca  mine,  at  Iron  River,  Mich., 
has  curtailed  its  operations  from  three 
to  two  shifts  per  day.  It  was  opened 
in  1917  by  Mineral  Mining  Co.  and 
operated  until  1932.  M.  A.  Hanna  Co. 
took  it  over  in  1941  and  has  continued 
operation  and  development.  Surface 
equipment  buildings  are  of  cinder  blocks 
of  up-to-date  design.  In  the  shaft  are 
two  5-ton  skips  operating  in  balance, 
a  cage  and  counterweight,  besides  a 
pipe-and-ladder  compartment.  The  mine 
is  about  600  ft.  deep.  The  reduction 
from  three  to  two  shifts  per  day  was 
caused  by  lack  of  stockpile  room. 
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►  While  installing  a  new  crusher,  it  was 
necessary  for  Oglebay,  Norton  Co.’s  Mon' 
treal  mine  to  close  down  for  a  few  days, 
It  is  back  in  full  production,  hoW' 
ever. 


ARKANSAS 


North  Arkansas  Zinc  Field 
Faces  Reduced  Output 


ALCOA  employees  get  wage  increase — 
Confederate  Home  bauxite  to  be  mined— 
Batesville-Cushman  manganese  production 
increases 


►  Vaughn  Hurley  Mining  Co.,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  proceed  with  its  mining  oper¬ 
ations  immediately  because  the  Pulaski 
County  special  school  board  has  with¬ 
drawn  its  objections  to  the  company’s 
mining  bauxite  in  front  of  the  Fuller 
school.  The  school’s  objection  was  that 
the  76  ft.  pit  would  constitute  a  hazard 
for  the  children.  The  conditions  of 
withdrawal  of  objections  were  that  the 
company  fence  the  pit  and  level  the 
school  grounds. 


►  The  Treasury  Departments  “T” 
has  been  awarded  the  Aluminum  Com 
pany  of  America’s  Bauxite,  Ark.,  plant 
The  “T”  flag  signifies  that  90  percent 
of  the  employees  have  allotted  10  per¬ 
cent  of  their  salaries  to  war  1  'iids, 
although  much  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  payroll  goes  into  war  bonds. 

►  H.  C.  Slagle,  superintendent  of  the 
Jones  Mill  aluminum  plant,  on  Lake 
Catherine,  announced  July  24  that  s 
6c.  per  hour  wage  increase  has  been 
granted  all  hourly  wage  earners  by 
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Hgioiiiil  Labor  Board  No.  7,  Kansas 
ly.  The  Aluminum  Company  of 
aerica  and  the  employees’  bargaining 
ont  requested  the  increase  in  an  appli- 
;rion  made  April  27,  1943.  It  is  retro- 
(ive  to  April  1,  1943.  A  similar  in- 
ise  has  been  granted  the  hourly 
iployees  of  the  .Aluminum  Ore  Co.  at 


arricane  Creek,  and  both  increases  are 
ised  on  a  5c.  per  hour  increase  granted 
::ri]oj’(!es  of  the  Republic  Mining  & 
[mufa during  Co.,  at  Bauxite,  Ark. 

Joe  C.  Hardin,  chairman  of  the  Arkan- 
13  Bauxite  Commission,  returned  to 


WEATHERING  STORMS  BRINGS  STRENGTH 


V/he  year  Colorado  was  admitted  to  the  Union  ^ 
1876  it  was  — this  company  began  business.  The  United  States 
has  been  at  war  three  times  during  the  ensuing  two-thirds  of  a 
century.  Each  time,  mining  has  proved  its  tremendous  importance, 
has  weathered  war  and  emerged  to  meet  fresh  opportunities. 


uble.  Arkansas  Manganese  Co., 
:i'led  by  Jack  Gibbons,  of  Cushman, 
rk.,  operating  the  Aydelotte,  was  the 
rgest  producer  with  303  tons  of  high 
ade  during  July. 

One  unusual  strike  was  made  late  in 
Illy  by  Stanley  Bourne  and  Ernest 
troud,  of  Batesville,  operating  the  Aus- 
a  property  near  Mt.  Pleasant.  The  first 
laft  was  sunk  to  a  depth  of  66  ft.,  and 
It  through  24  ft.  of  high  grade,  12 
•  of  which  was  pyrolusite.  At  66  ft. 
e  shaft  was  still  in  ore.  The  second 
aft  has  been  sunk  to  a  depth  of  36 
'  and  has  cut  into  the  same  run  as 
1  first  a  distance  of  4  ft.  Both 
afts  will  be  sunk  through  the  ore 
'ire  drifts  are  started. 

V.  C.  Johnson  and  associates,  of 
•tesville,  operating  the  Polk-Southard 
lie,  near  Cushman,  have  about  100 
13  of  high  grade  on  their  dump, 
i^eir  operations  are  conducted  with 
power  shovel  and  bulldozer.  They 
1  now  doing  some  prospect  drilling 
’k  churn  drills,  and  expect  to  build 
3-mile  water  line  from  Lafferty  Creek 
'  the  property  and  install  a  concen¬ 
tring  plant. 

Walter  H.  Denison  Manganese  Co.,  of 
ihmaii,  produced  approximately  220 
■3  of  high  grade  in  July.  Most  of 
‘3  ore  is  being  mined  on  the  Ozark 
'  perty,  where  they  have  several  pro- 
ing  shafts.  • 

Charles  Sims,  of  Cushman,  operating 
*  Turner  and  Waters  properties,  pro- 
60  tons  of  high  grade  in  July. 

i’reston  Grace  and  Marshall  McGee, 


Going  thru  storms  together  has  strengthened  the 
bonds  between  us  and  the  industries  we  serve.  War  conditions 
lower  peacetime  standards  of  service  for  everyone... but  we  are 
doing  our  utmost  and  trust  that  in  war  as  in  peace,  you  will 
consider  "DFC"  a  major  source  of  supply. 


DFC"  ON  THE  PRODUCT  MEANS  ^ 
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►ARKANSAS 


of  Batesville,  who  recently  took  over 
the  Consolidated  Mining  Co.’s  holdings 
on  Cave  Creek,  produced  100  tons  of 
low  grade  during  July.  They  have  com¬ 
pleted  a  new  300-ft.  tunnel  on  the  Bill 
Chin,  and  are  in  good  ore.  Their  pro¬ 
duction  may  increase  in  August. 

►  Because  of  increased  production  of 
high  grade  in  the  field,  I.  C.  Watkins, 
in  charge  of  Metals  Reserve  buying 
depot  at  Batesville,  is  a  busy  man. 
Practically  all  of  the  high  grade  now 
being  produced  in  the  field  is  being 
bought  by  Metals  Reserve,  and  its 
stocKpile  is  increasing  swiftly. 

►  Operations  in  the  North  Arkansas 
zinc  and  lead  field  are  on  the  lag.  Only 
two  mills  are  now  in  operation  in  the 
field  against  three  in  .Tune.  The  cause 
can  be  laid  to  lack  of  interest,  capital, 
equipment,  and  labor.  Many  mines  that 
were  good  producers  during  the  first 
World  War  are  idle. 

►  Moark  Mining  Co.,  Zinc,  Ark.,  headed 
by  C.  T.  Rabenau,  is  in  steady  operation, 
but  hampered  by  labor  shortages,  pro¬ 
duction  is  low  compared  with  that  of 
its  former  years.  The  company  mines 
the  Almy,  Red  Mill,  Minnie  Lee  and 
•lack  Pot  claims. 

►  Excelsior  Mining  Co.,  Iieaded  by 
Doyle  Palmer,  of  Harrison,  has  sus¬ 
pended  operations.  Drilling  operations 
may  be  started  soon  in  an  effort  to  find 
new  faces  of  jack  at  lower  levels  than 
were  recently  being  mined. 

►  Silver  Hollow  Mining  Co.  is  in  steady 
operation,  although  hindered  by  lack  of 
equipment.  A  short-cut  tunnel  was 
recently  driven  from  the  main  tunnel 
into  the  main  face.  The  property  is  on 
Buffalo  River  in  the  Rush  Creek  dis¬ 
trict  in  Marion  County.  W.  J.  Cushing 
and  John  Dirst,  of  Yellville.  head  the 
company. 

►  Hall  Mountain  Mining  Co.,  operating 
Manager,  J.  C.  Jones  of  Yellville,  has 
installed  a  new  compressor  and  air 
drills  and  is  driving  a  new  tunnel  on 
the  property.  A  good  face  of  zinc  car¬ 
bonate  ore  was  recently  encountered, 
and  it  is  planned  to  build  a  mill  as 
soon  as  enough  producing  faces  are 
opened  up  to  justify  it. 


TRI-STATE 


Short  Work  Stoppage 
Interrupts  Zinc  Output 

Pay  increase  granted  only  union  members 
-Oronogo  continues  dewatering  pit  — 
Madison  Zinc  Co.  sinks  new  shaft 

►  That  the  manpower  shortage  and  the 
general  labor  situation  became  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  productive  effort  of  the 
Tri-State  mining  industry  was  evidenced 
by  further  decline  in  output  of  zinc 
concentrates  during  August,  with  little 
prospect  of  immediate  improvement. 


The  month  was  marked  by  a  writ 
stoppage  during  the  second  week  af¬ 
fecting  some  400  mine  and  mill  em¬ 
ployes  of  Kansas  Explorations,  Inc.,  and 
the  St.  Louis  Smelting  &  Refining  Co. 

A  50c.-a-day  wage  increase  and  an 
adjustment  in  contract  prices  for 
shovelers,  pending  before  Fred  M.  Vin¬ 
son,  Economic  Stabilization  Director,  for 
several  months,  was  given  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  cause  of  the  three-day  walkout.  The 
men  returned  to  work  after  about  100 
members  of  the  International  Union  of 
Mine,  Mill  &  Smelter  Workers,  CIO, 
voted  unanimously  on  Aug.  12  to  go 
back  to  their  jobs.  This  action  followed 
a  brief  address  by  Gobel  F.  Cravens, 
of  Joplin,  executive  board  member  of 
District  No.  4  of  the  international 
union,  who  urged  the  men  to  go  hack 
to  worK  “in  the  interest  of  the  war 
effort  and  in  co-operation  with  federal 
agencies,”  and  read  the  following  tele¬ 
gram  from  Mr.  Vinson  in  Washington: 

“Decision  in  Tri-State  non-ferrous 
cases  was  scheduled  for  announcement 
this  week.  I  am  informed  a  work 
stoppage  has  occurred.  It  is  the  set¬ 
tled  policy  of  this  office  to  take  no 
action  in  wage  cases  while  employees 
are  on  strike.  On  resumption  of  work 
this  office  will  take  up  the  Tri-State 
cases  and  announce  the  decision  therein 
within  one  week.” 

Late  the  second  day  following,  the 
National  War  Labor  Board  announced 
that  Vinson  had  approved  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  contained  in  a  directive  of  the 
A'^onferrous  Metals  Commission  involv¬ 
ing  five  Tri-State  mining  companies: 
Kansas  Explorations,  Oronogo  Mutual 
Mining,  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting, 
Fenix  &  Sons,  and  St.  Louis.  The 
Commission  had  directed  the  five  com¬ 
panies  to  grant  a  50c.  general  wage 
increase  per  shift  to  all  employees 
within  the  bargaining  unit.  A  piece 
rate  increase  of  a  cent  a  can,  and  a 
night-shift  differential  of  25c.  addi¬ 
tional  pay,  was  ordered  at  all  of  the 
companies  except  those  at  Oronogo, 
where  the  union  involved  waived  its 
claim.  The  pay  hike  was  made  retro¬ 
active  as  follows:  St.  Louis.  Sept.  17 
1942;  Federal,  Aug.  25,  1942;  Kansas 
Explorations  and  Oronogo  Mutual, 
Oct.  1,  1942,  and  Fenix  &  Sons,  Jan.  fi 
194.3. 

A  hearing  on  the  proposed  wage  in 
crease  of  $2  a  day  originally  asked  t>.i 
the  union  locals  was  conducted  by  W. 
Lewis  Abbot,  of  Colorado  Springs,  who 
was  assigned  as  referee  by  the  NWLB 
in  Joplin  the  latter  part  of  last  January, 
with  union  and  company  representatives 
attending.  About  two  months  later 
the  Nonferrous  Metals  Commission  in 
Denver  announced  the  recommended 
wage  increase  of  .50c.  a  day.  Some  of 
the  companies  then  petitioned  the 
NWLB  for  a  review  of  their  case:s,  but 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commi-ssior 
was  upheld.  Thereupon,  the  com 
panies  requested  price  relief  to  offset 
the  wage  increase,  and  the  matter  wa- 
referred  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Stabil 
ization  for  a  decision. 

On  Aug.  19  the  NWLB  delegated 
authority  to  its  .Kansas  City  regional 
office  to  permit  other  district  mine 
operators  to  meet  the  wage  in  rease 
immediately.  However,  by  the  end  of 
the  week  the  producers  concerned  still 
were  awaiting  definite  instructions  from 
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the  regional  office  as  to  procedure  in 
making  the  wage  hike,  according  to 
F.  F.  Netzeband,  of  Joplin,  acting  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Tri-State  Zinc  &  Lead  Ore 
Producers  Association.  Outcome  of  the 
situation  awaits  further  developments, 
because  operators  are  powerless  to  ad¬ 
vance  wages  until  their  individual  appli¬ 
cations  are  approved  by  the  regional 
office  of  NVVLB. 

►  Four  weeks  of  pumping  operations  by 
the  Eagle-Picher  Mining  &  Smelting 
Co.  in  the  Oronogo  mining  field,  which 
(vas  flooded  last  May,  have  lowered  the 
water-level  in  the  open-pit  mine  of  the 
Oronogo  Mutual  Mining  Co.  to  the 
108-ft.  level,  according  to  Guy  H.  War¬ 
ing,  manager  of  the  company.  With 
the  bulk  of  the  water  head  down  to  that 
level,  the  next  60  ft.  of  water  to  the 
top  of  the  main  drifts  of  the  under¬ 
ground  workings  should  be  lowered 
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their  efficiency  as  the  water-table  is 
lowered.  To  speed  the  dewatering  of 
the  underground  mine  workings,  four 
more  10-in.  turbine  pumps  were  in¬ 
stalled  by  Eagle-Picher  to  supplement 
those  already  operating.  Three  of  the 
pumps  were  installed  in  the  old  Grave¬ 
yard  shaft  and  the  other  pump  was 
installed  in  the  old  Mutual  No.  1  shaft. 

Approximately  15  days  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  dewater  the  mine  workings 
after  the  present  00-ft.  head  above  the 
drift  ceilings  is  lowered.  Waring  said. 
In  other  words,  barring  unforeseen  diffi¬ 
culties,  the  water  should  be  out  of  the 
mines  by  the  middle  of  next  month, 
and  mine  operations  should  be  resumed 
during  the  latter  part  of  September. 

►  A  third  Pomona  turbine  pump,  with 
9-in.  discharge  and  12-in. 


SUPPLYING  continuous  and  dependable  power 
to  low-voltage  apparatus  day  in  and  day  out  is  a 
tough  job  for  the  most  rugged  cable.  Mill  and  mine 
operators  producing  tremendous  quantities  of  basic 
materials  for  war  industries  can’t  take  chances  on 
ordinary  cable.  That’s  why  they  prefer  Deltabeston 
Apparatus  Cable.  They  know  that  they  can  install  it — 
and  then  forget  it.  It  lasts  and  does  the  job  well 
under  the  most  severe  operating  conditions  .  .  . 
where  other  cables  might  fail. 

Deltabeston  Apparatus  Cable  is  composed  of  a 
large  number  of  very  soft,  small  copper  strands  to 
obtain  greater  flexibility  and  withstand  vibration.  It 
is  insulated  with  felted  asbestos,  varnished  cambric 
insert  and  asbestos  braid  which  resists  the  action 
of  heat,  oil,  grease,  moisture  and  corrosive  vapors. 

Deltabeston  Apparatus  Cable  is  designed  for 
wiring  low-voltage  apparatus  in  steel  mills,  mines, 
power  plants,  foundries,  boiler  rooms,  refineries 
and  other  installations  where  flame-  and  heat- 
resistant  cable  is  desirable.  It  is  used  either  exposed 
or  in  conduit  where  high  operating  temperature  is 
too  severe  for  other  types  of  insulation. 
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bowls,  was 
installed  early  in  August  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  on  the  Park-Walton 
lease,  3  miles  southwest  of  Melrose, 
Kan.,  in  Oklahoma.  The  additional 
ttnit  supplements  two  other  similar 
pumjis  of  l,500-g.p,m.  capacity  at  a 
depth  of  300  ft.,  which  were  placed 
in  operation  last  May  8,  with  the 


DO  YOU  HAVE  A  PROBLEM 

WHERE  HEAT  ENDANGERS? 

This  catalog  will  help  you.  It’s  yours  for  the 
asking.  Write  to  Section  Y-931-30,  Appliance 
and  Merchandise  Dept.,  General  Electric  Co.. 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Deltabeston  Asbestos-  and 
Glass-insulated  Cables  are  distributed  by 
Graybar  Electric  Company,  G-E  Supply  Corp. 
and  other  G-E  Merchandise  Distributors. 


Lead  &  Smelting  Co.  The  strike  was 
®ade  at  a  depth  of  135  ft.  Mining 
>nd  milling  operations  started  at  Amer¬ 
ican  Zinc’s  Aurora  property  during  the 
latter  part  of  August,  according  to  John 
d-  Inman,  of  Webb  City,  district  man¬ 
ager  for  tiie  company. 

^Madison  Zinc  Co.  is  sinking  a  new 
shaft  on  the  old  Peru  lease,  a  mile  and 
*  half  southwest  of  Baxter  Springs, 
‘Wording  to  Dewey  Sims,  of  Baxter 
Springs,  general  superintendent  of  the 
company. 


j.  The  shaft,  which  will  be 
*11^  the  Empire,  is  about  400  ft.  east 
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give  yon  plenty  oi 
pOWei — 60  cu.  ft.  a  min. 

Use  only  1  gal.  of  gasoline  an  hr. 

Here's  your  compressor  for  a  majority 
of  work.  It’s  bis  enoush — powerful 
enough  to  "take  it"  year  after  year. 
Yet,  it's  easy  to  move  from  one  job 
to  another  and  inexpensive  to  operate. 
Made  with  FORD  MOTORS  and 
standard  parts.  Automatic  unloading 
and  idling;  self-starter.  Won’t  you 
write  for  complete  information? 

With  a  Ford  Motor  and  Shop  facilities 
you  can  assemble  your  own  Smith 
Compressor.  We  will  furnish  a  Smith 
Compressor  Head  and  Accessories  with 
complete  instructions  for  mounting. 

Write  for  free  Booklet 


GORDON  SMITH  &  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

505  College  St.  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
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of  the  Peru  shaft,  and  will  he  sunk 
to  the  285-ft.  level  to  pick  up  the  sheet- 
ground  formation  of  the  area,  Dewey 
said.  This  formation  is  an  extension 
of  that  on  the  Bailey  lease  of  the  St. 
Louis  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  which 
adjoins  on  the  east.  When  the  shaft  is 
completed  and  mining  is  under  way, 
ore  will  be  trucked  to  the  compands 
mill  on  the  adjacent  Euterpe  lease,  to 
the  west,  for  treatment. 


^  Elosmo  Milling  Co.  has  made  a  clean¬ 
up  at  the  site  of  the  Roan  Bull  mill, 
on  the  Wild  Bull  lease,  about  4  miles 
west  of  Picher.  The  sands  and  slimes 
from  under  the  mill,  which  wa:;  razed 
several  months  ago,  were  trucked  to  the 
company’s  small  re-treatment  plant  on 
the  old  Niangua  lease,  west  of  Picher 
on  Tar  creek.  Associated  in  the  Elo¬ 
smo  company  are  William  Ellison,  Tom 
Osborn,  and  Ben  Moody.  The  company 
erected  its  plant  on  Tar  Creek  a  few 
months  ago  and  has  since  been  re¬ 
treating  clean-up  materials  in  that  area. 


►  Hi-Y  Mining  Co.,  which  acquired  the 
Smoky  Hill  Mining  Co.  s  property  on 
the  Scammon  Hill  lease  north  of  Com¬ 
merce,  has  reconditiciied  the  mill  and 
started  op  ration-,  according  to  Harold 
D.  Youngman  of  Baxter  Springs.  The 
company  has  reopened  the  field  shaft 
south  of  the  mill  and  has  sunk  it 
about  20  ft.  deeper.  Mine  operations 
are  being  carried  on  from  two  levels: 
the  245  and  300-ft.  The  company  has  a 
large  acreage  under  lease  in  the  area, 
including,  in  addition  to  the  Scammon 
Hill,  the  major  portion  of  the  old 
Roanoke  lease,  and  plans  to  reopen 
other  shafts  on  the  leases  later.  Young- 
man  said.  The  mill  has  a  capacity  of 
15  to  20  tons  an  hour.  R.  C.  Heath, 
of  Picher,  is  mill  foreman,  and  A.  M. 
Nichols,  of  Commerce,  is  in  charge  of 
ground  operations.  Among  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Youngman  are  Clyde  Ingram 
and  his  son,  Wilmer,  both  of  Baxter 
Springs. 


►  Capital  Mining  Co.  is  dewatering  its 
mines  at  Stotts  City,  which  were 
flooded  last  May,  according  to  Leonard 
W.  Goings,  of  Joplin,  manager.  The 
company  has  been  pumping  since  last 
July  5  and  has  been  handling  approxi¬ 
mately  4,500  g.p.m.  of  water  with  4 
large  turbine  pumps. 


ALASKA 


Government  Establishes 
Depot  in  Cook  Inlet  Country 


U.S.B.M.  maps  mine  locations  at  Cleary 
Hill — Sleitmut  mercury  mine  employs  20 
men  —  Independence  mine  oi  Alaska 
Pacific  closes 


►  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andy  Schweasdall,  who 
are  mining  in  the  Wiseman  district, 
report  that  their  son  and  most  of 
their  machinery  have  gone  to  war,  and 
that  they  have  left  their  numerous 


operations  for  the  time  being.  Thei 
made  a  hard  trip  into  Fairbanks,  spenA' 
ing  three  weeks  in  a  gas  boat  cominl 
down  from  Wiseman.  The  trip  tool 
them  down  the  Koyokuk  River  to  Alatnl 
and  Koyokuk,  then  up  the  Yukon  tf 
Tanana,  up  the  Tanana  River  to  Nenaa 
then  up  the  river  to  Fairbanks. 


About  20  men  are  at  work  on  tii 
Red  Devil  quicksilver  claim,  at  Sleitmul 
Most  of  the  mining  around  Aniak,  oi 
the  Kuskokwim  River,  is  for  quick 
silver  and  antimony.  On  the  Hclitni 
River,  a  quicksilver  property  has  beei 
investigated  by  Russ  Sohaeifer  and  ag»i 
ciates. 


►  Dr.  H.  G.  Joesting,  territorial  assayei 
and  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines  hav 
had  men  mapping  old  mine  location 
and  new  prospects  at  Cleary  Hill,  nea 
Fairbanks.  They  have  used  a  bul 
dozer  to  open  tungsten  showings  a| 
the  head  of  Gilmore  Creek,  and 
to  do  similar  work  on  adjacent  grounl 


►  Sam  Gamblin,  veteran  Alaska  pro; 
pector,  has  gone  into  the  Mantasta  di 
trict  in  search  of  mica,  which  he  sad 
Indians  in  early  days  used  for  windo^ 
glass.  While  in  Fairbanks,  on  his  m' 
to  the  Mantasta  district,  he  had  assay] 
made  of  copper  and  zinc  samples  whi 
he  secured  on  Cedar  Bay  and  Prind 
William  Sound.  He  made  locatiorl 
1,000  ft.  from  the  beach  and  about  2i 
miles  from  the  new  railway  tunnel  a| 
Portage  Bay. 
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►  Nick  Mellick  and  Hans  Halversn 
have  given  a  lease  on  their  quicksilvei 
property  in  the  Bethel  district  to  H.  IV 
Gould,  of  San  Francisco. 

►  Walter  W.  Stoll,  general  managed 
reports  that  the  Independence  mine  d 
the  Alaska  Pacific  Consolidated  Mininj 
Co.  has  been  closed  for  the  duratioij 
The  company  had  plans  for  developinj 
scheelite  and  other  strategic  mineral 
but  is  unable  to  carry  them  out. 

►  The  government  is  establishing 

metals  sampling  and  purchasing  depOj. 
in  the  lower  Cook  Inlet  country,  a('eordp||“  s 
ing  to  B.  D.  Stewart.  He  is  head  of  th| 
Territorial  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
purchasing  agent  for  Metals  Rcserv 
The  immediate  purpose  of  this  officj 
is  to  handle  chrome  ores  produced  i 
that  region.  Leo  Saarella,  in  chard 
of  the  Anchorage  office,  also  supervise^* mies 
the  new  installation.  Stewart,  as  ^ 

chasing  agent,  has  been  buying 
tungsten,  and  antimony. 

►  Little  Minook  Mining  Co.,  run  by  A' 
vin  Martin  and  Otto  Arndt  of  RaniparJ 
will  engage  in  no  further  operations  un 
til  after  the  war. 


Correction  on  Grade 
of  Tungsten  Ore 


►  In  Mr.  Thickstun’s  article,  publishei|St 
in  our  July  number,  on  a  new  tungstewnes 
area  in  Fresno  County,  Calif.,  a  typoft^ant 
graphical  error  was  made  on  page  TSr 
column  3,  in  stating  grade  of  ore  thaf 
might  be  commercially  profitable.  In_ 
stead  of  “25  to  40  percent  timgsteji^ 
trioxide  ore”,  the  figures  should  haT#0O)  • 
been  “0.25  to  0.40  percent  tungsten  -trigs, 300 
oxide  ore,”  as  reported  by  Mr.  Thiekstun. 
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View  of  Con  Mine  of  Consolidated  Mining  &  Smleting  Co.  at  Yellow¬ 
knife.  Northwest  Territories 


lermine  whether  operating  crews  could 
Im  further  reduced  in  order  to  transfer 
men  to  the  seriously  handicapped  coal 
and  base  metal  mines.  In  view  of  the 
payroll  reduction  to  less  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  normal  by  gold  producers,  as  a 
result  of  losses  since  1939  to  the  armed 
services,  further  inroads  at  this  time  on 
’he  number  of  men  employed  by  gold 
operators  has  been  discouraged. 

►In  spite  of  serious  labor  shortages  in 
all  mining  fields,  it  is  reported  that  a 
25  percent  increase  above  1939  has  taken 
place  in  the  production  of  base  metals 
in  Canada.  The  contribution  from  this 
cDuntry,  according  to  figures  released  by 
the  Wartime  Information  Board,  in- 
cludcb  95  percent  of  the  nickel,  20  per¬ 
cent  of  the  zinc,  15  percent  of  the  lead, 
and  over  12  percent  of  the  copper  re- 
^nireci  by  the  United  Nations.  Bauxite 
impor'ed  for  treatment  in  the  Lake  St. 
John  region  of  Quebec  is  credited  with 
^applying  40  percent  of  Allied  require¬ 
ments  of  aluminum  and  represents  a  six- 
lold  increase  since  1939.  Output  of 
magnesium  is  more  than  meeting  home 
acquirements,  and  75  percent  of  .the  as- 
and  20  percent  of  the  mercury 
;cquired  by  the  United  Nations  is  now 
production.  The  first  appreciable  pro- 
il'JC'tioii  of  iron  ore  in  many  years  is 
speet  cl  to  start  within  12  months  at 
Steep  Rock  Lake,  Ontario,  and  recov- 
"ies  of  molybdenum  in  important 
laantities  should  start  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  1942  production  of  four 
^fined  metals  is  given  as  follows;  (1939 
'’"tput  is  in  brackets)  copper,  270,600 
‘“ns  (232,000);  lead,  243,800  (191,- 

*‘‘0);  sine,  216,000  (175,600);  nickel, 
«.30O  (64,500). 

^The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  re¬ 


made  by  Dominion  Magnesium,  Ltd.,  at 
its  plant  near  Ottawa.  Ventures,  Ltd., 
Moneta  Mines,  and  Bobjo  Mines  took 
the  initiative  of  developing  the 
p- '  cess  that  has  been  successfully  placed 
in  production  under  government  aus¬ 
pices  and,  after  the  war,  will  have  first 
right  to  purchase  and  operate  this 
equipment.  It  is  reported  that  lower 
operating  costs  have  been  secured  than 
at  other  plants  producing  magnesium 
metal. 

►High-grade  cobalt  concentrates  are  be¬ 
ing  produced  by  the  N.  B.  Davis  prop¬ 
erty,  at  Werner  Lake,  50  miles  north¬ 
west  of  Kenora.  The  recently  installed 
mill  has  a  daily  capacity  of  20  tons,  and 
concentrates  are  being  shipped  out  by 
plane.  Reported  to  be  Canada’s  most 
important  source  of  cobalt  ore,  the  area 
has  attracted  several  large  mining  com¬ 
panies,  including  Noranda,  Dome,  and 
Central  Patricia.  A  small  portable  dia¬ 
mond  drill  has  been  taken  in  to  test 
Noranda’s  holdings. 

►The  fluorspar  property  near  Madoc, 
formerly  developed  to  a  depth  of 
80  ft.,  is  being  opened  up  by  Detomac 
Mines.  Early  in  September  it  is  planned 
to  start  deepening  the  shaft  to  200  ft. 
and  to  ship  the  ore  at  the  rate  of  200 
tons  a  week.  Under  former  operators, 
samples  from  40  tons  indicated  a  grade 
of  92  to  95  percent.  It  is  estimated  that 
15,000  tons  are  available  to  this  depth 
for  a  length  of  500  ft. 

►Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines 
will  operate  Kam-Kotia  Porcupine 
Mines  on  a  management  fee  of  $1,500  a 
month  under  the  Wartime  Metals  Cor¬ 
poration.  The  500-ton  concentrator  was 
expected  to  be  operating  before  the  end 
of  August,  hauling  concentrates  by 


Wdsher 


CANADA 


ports  gold  production  for  the  first  five 
months  of  this  year  at  1,646,068  oz., 
compared  with  2,084,134  oz.  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Other  production  re¬ 
ported  to  the  end  of  May.  1943.  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  period  last  year 
(in  brackets)  follows:  Silver,  8,129,733 
oz.  (7,859,336  oz.)  ;  gypsum,  132,239 
tons  (342,115) ;  coal,  7,507,111  tons  (8,- 
082,357);  feldspar,  7,676  tons  (8,258); 
commercia  salt,  127,139  tons  (112,771); 
lime,  390,797  tons  (361,014);  cement, 
2,174,358  bbl.  (2,392,443) ;  clay  products, 
$2,103,057  ($2,096,449). 


ONTARIO 


►Steady  production  in  excess  of  its 
rated  capacity  of  10  tons  a  day  is  being 


Eagle  Log 


Metal  Output  Increases 


Despite  Labor  Shortage 


yulron  Consolidated  dredge  No.  S  de- 
stToyed  by  fire — Hollinger  to  operate  Kam- 
folia  Porcupine — Beattie  plans  rehabilita- 


Hon  program 


►  Changes  in  the  policy  of  National 
Selective  Service  toward  Canadian  gold 
iines  are  expected  within  the  near 
'uturc  as  a  result  of  a  close  study  made 
during  August.  Previously  there  had 
ken  a  review  of  mining  camps  to  de- 


e  The  Eagle  Paddle  Type  Log  Washer  is 
especially  effective  in  breaking  down  and 
removing  difficult  tough  clays  and  cemented 
aggregates  found  in  some  ores  such  as 
bauxite,  iron  ore,  manganese  ore.  phos- . 
phates,  and  other  minerals. 

Chilled  Semi-Steel  Paddles,  revolving  in 
opposite  directions  to  the  center  of  the  tub, 
scour  the  aggregate  and  break  down  the 
foreign  material  while  conveying  scoured 
material  up  the  full  length  of  the  tub.  Clean 
wash  water  introduced  through  bottom 
water  inlets  at  the  center  of  the  tub  pro¬ 
vides  an  upward  current  of  water  all 
through  the  aggregate  as  it  is  conveyed  up 
the  tub.  The  upward  currents  float  the  for¬ 
eign  material  to  the  surface  where  the  over¬ 
flow  stream  sweeps  it  out  of  the  tub. 


Send  us  samples  of 
your  material  for  inspec¬ 
tion  and  test.  Tell  us  of 
your  present  set-up  as 
we  will  then  be  in  bet¬ 
ter  position  to  advise  on 
the  application  oi  the 
Eagle  Log  Washer  to 
your  individuol  needs. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS 

DES  MOINES  IOWA 


truck  to  Timmins  for  shipment  to  thi 
Noranda  smelter.  Ore  development  arx 
plant  construction  costing  about  .^600, 
000  has  been  financed  by  Metals  Ri  . serve 
which  has  contracted  with  Wiirtim 


minion  government,  will  provide  operat 
ing  funds,  the  refined  copper  being  gol, 
at  cost  plus  royalties  of  from  1  to  2.2i 
per  pound.  After  the  war.  Metals  Reserv 
is  to  advance  the  money  for  Kam-Kotia’ 
purchase  of  the  plant.  It  is  estimate< 
that  up  to  2,000,000  tons  of  ore,  gradinj 
about  1  percent  copper  and  1.4  percen 
zinc,  will  be  available. 

►E.  H.  Walker,  president  of  Payinastei 
Consolidated  Mines,  reports  that  in  thi 
year  ended  June  30,  bullion  valued  a 
$1,352,834  was  produced.  Net  earning 
of  $44,440  were  recorded  out  of  operat 
ing  profits  amounting  to  $331,163 
which  was  $99,210  less  than  in  the  pre 
vious  12  months.  Reserves,  at  576,70; 
tons  having  an  average  gold  content  o 
0.235  oz.,  were  down  only  slightly;  th( 
number  of  employees  during  the  yeai 
was  reduced  from  360  to  229.  Genera 
Manager  C.  E.  Cook  reported  that  most 
of  the  ore  mined  during  the  year  wa 
from  stopes  between  the  1,050-ft.  am 
1,740-ft.  levels.  The  three-compartmeni 


Simple  design  and  accu* 
rate  control  of  multiple 
magnetic  zones  feature 
this  Steam  •  Wetherill 
Type  "R"  Cross  Belt  Sep¬ 
arator. 


for  SELECTIVE 

SEPARATION 

and  CONCENTRATION 


For  separation,  con¬ 
centration,  reclamation, 
purification  or  protec¬ 
tion,  engineers  and  met¬ 
allurgists  everywhere 
are  depending  on 
Stearns  magnetic  equip¬ 
ment  for  efficient,  auto¬ 
matic,  economical  re¬ 
sults. 

With  our  many  years 
of  pioneering  experi¬ 
ence  in  profitably  apply¬ 
ing  the  principles  of 
magnetic  separation 
methods  to  various 
phases  of  mining,  proc¬ 
essing  and  industrial 
operations,  we  are  in 
position  to  solve  your 
problems. 

The  Stearns  extensive 
laboratory  facilities, 
with  an  experienced 


metallurgist  in  charge, 
are  available  for  tests, 
analysis  and  recommen¬ 
dation  as  how  best  to 
utilize  magnetic  separa¬ 
tion  methods  on  your 
material.  Make  use  of 
this  service. 

Write  for  our  new 
Bulletin  No.  81  and  our 
questionnaire  for  labor¬ 
atory  tests  of  material. 
Investigate  Stearns 
Magnetic  methods.  Con¬ 
sult  magnetic  head¬ 
quarters. 


is  now  proposed  to  develop  new  ore  oi 
extensions  of  veins  that  were  previousli 
explored.  A,  B,  E,  and  F  ore  zones  ar( 
to  be  drilled.  Four  levels  have  heei 
opened  to  a  depth  of  500  ft. 

►Hard  Rock  Gold  Mines  is  reported  t( 
be  cuttini 


into  ore  reserves  at  the  rat 
of  3,000  to  6,000  tons  a  month,  due  M 
the  labor  shortage  that  has  growi 
serious  in  the  Little  Long  Lac  area.  Nj 
development  is  being  attempted  in  thj 


tween  the  5th  and  6th  levels,  above  77: 
ft.  Recent  exploratory  work,  driftin' 
east  along  the  south  limb  of  the  iroi 
formation,  has  indicated  an  imreased 
width  of  this  rock,  which  is  closely  re 
lated  to  ore  genesis  on  both  the  Hard 
Rock  and  the  adjoining  MacLeod -rook 
shutt  properties. 


SEPARATORS  •  ROLLS  •  DRUMS 
CLUTCHES  •  BRAKES  •  SPECIAL 
MAGNETS 


operations  in  1918-19.  Several  proper¬ 
ties  in  the  Black  Lake  area  are  expected 
to  ship  ore  to  the  Chromeraine  mill, 
which  has  been  installed,  with  a  600- 
ton  capacity,  by  the  Wartime  Metals 
During  the  last  war  the 


Corporation, 

Reed-Belanger  property  produced  about 
100,000  tons,  and  it  is  estimated  that 

are  now 

Canadian  requirements  are 
excess  of  the  output 
major  chromite  pro- 


npwards  of  1,000,000 
available.  “ 
considerably  in 
from  these  two 
ducers. 

^An  interim  report  on  Canadian  Mal- 
artic  Gold  Mines  shows  a  gross  recovery 
of  $326,703,  or  $4.03  a  ton,  in  the  second 
quarter,  compared  with  $293,161,  or 
$3.57  a  ton,  in  the  first  quarter.  Earn¬ 
ings  in  the  first  6  months  amounted 
to  $119,636  before  depreciation  and 
other  write-offs,  compared  with  $222,063 
in  the  first  half  of  1942. 


It  is  planned 
to  replace  the  worn-out  crusher  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  a  larger  tonnage  can  be 
treated.  Operating  costs  are  given  as 
$2.95  a  ton.  Development  work  and 
diamond  drilling  from  surface  have  in¬ 
dicated  considerable  new  ore  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  eastern  parts  of  the  North 
ore  zone. 

►Since  June  14,  when  production  at 
Beattie  Gold  Mines  was  stopped  by  the 
collapse  of  a  pillar  in  the  glory  hole 


Readily  installed  with  any  belt  conveyor  system,  the  Builders  Toledo 
Chronofio  Conveyor  Weigh  Meter  accurately  weighs  ores,  limestone,  cool, 
etc.,  in  transit.  It  eliminates  guesswork  ...  is  giving  highly  accurote  and 
dependable  results  in  many  installations,  large  and  small.  For  automatically 
and  continuously  proportioning  and  blending  materials,  two  or  more  units 
can  be  used  in  combination. 

Write  to  Builders-Providence,  Inc.  (division  of  Builders  Iron  Foimdry), 
9  Codding  St.,  Providence.  R.  I.,  for  Bulletin  322. 


about  $10  a  ton 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


►The  value  of  mine  production  in  1942 
was  $75,551,093,  according  to  the  an¬ 
nual  report  of  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
recently  released.  This  represents  a  de¬ 
cline  of  $2,928,626  from  the  peak  out¬ 
put  of  1941.  The  value  of  copper  pro¬ 
duction  is  computed  upon  the  London 
price  in  order  to  correspond  with  Pro¬ 
vincial  figures  published  by  the  Domin¬ 
ion  Bureau  of  Statistics;  whereas,  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia’s  copper  is  sold  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  settlement  is 
consequently  based  on  the  New  York 
price. 

►Coinpared  with  the  previous  year  there 
was  decline  in  the  production  of  lode 
gold,  copper,  lead,  and  clay  products, 
with  increases  recorded  in  the  output 
of  mercury,  tungsten,  zinc,  coal,  non- 
jnetallics,  cement,  and  lime.  The  Min¬ 
ister  of  Mines  states:  “The  war-mineral 
picture  is  particularly  bright.  British 
Columbia’s  mercury  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  is  something  to  be  proud  of, 
and  it  seems  likely  that  the  Province 
will  be  amongst  the  future  mercury- 
producing  ponntries  of  the  world.  It 


•imtENTIAL  AIR  DUMP  CARS  •  TWO  WAY  AUTOMATIC  DVMPM# 
ECONOMICAL  POR  ORE  AND  WASTE  ROCI 
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Safer  Hook 
Desici 


Laughlin  offers  you  the  most 
complete  line  of  hoist  hooks  on 
the  market,  in  the  most  varied  and 
fool-proof  choice  of  safety  designs 
—  all  drop-forged  from  selected 
steel  and  heat  treated.  Look  for  the 
the  sign  of  strength  and  safety. 


Safety  Safety  Safety 

Eye  Hook  Shank  Hook  Swivel  Hook 

The  Safety  Hook  That's  Really  Safe 

A  safety  latch  (as  illustrated)  is 
available  on  all  sizes  and  styles  of 
Laughlin  Hoist  Hooks.  The  prop¬ 
erly  designed,  stout-spri  nged  safety 
feature  securely  traps  the  sling  — 
no  hazard  of  accidental  slipping  or 
jolting  off. 


THE  STRONGEST  OF  ALL  DESIGNS 
LAUGHLIN'S  CARGO  HOOK 

Well  known  to  shipping  men, 
this  hook  is  designed  for  a  straight 
pull.  It  is  as  strong  as  a  standard 
hook  twice  its  weight. 

The  protective  tooth  prevents 
hook  catching  and  tipping  the 
load.  Hooked  lip  gives  added 
security. 

Available Jor  2, 4  and  10  ton  loads. 


Laughlin’s  Latest  Catalog  Shows  the 
Complete  Line  of  Laughlin  Wire  Rope 
Fittings.  Send  for  it. 

Look  for  Laughlin  Products  in  Metal  & 
Non-Metallic  Mining  Cataiogs 


►BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


has  also  become  an  important  important 
producer  of  tungsten  concentrates,  and 
this  production  is  expected  to  increase 
materially  in  1943.” 

►Dividend  disbursements  by  British 
Columbia  mining  companies  declined 
from  the  all-time  high  of  $16,598,110 
in  1941  to  $13,627,104  during  the  past 
year.  Reduced  gold  production  was  in 
some  measure  responsible,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  decrease  was  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  reduction  in  pay¬ 
ments  by  Britannia  Mining  &  Smelting 
Company,  Ltd.,  Howe  Sound  subsidiary, 
from  $2,835,676  in  1941  to  $266,701  last 
year.  British  Columbia  companies  have 
now  paid  a  grand  total  of  $237,225,284 
as  a  result  of  mining  operations.  The 
Dominion  Government  has  been  urged 
by  the  Mining  Association  of  British 
Columbia  to  declare  a  National  Emer¬ 
gency  with  respect  to  base-metal  mining 
in  the  hope  that  such  a  policy  may  help 
to  reduce  the  labor  shortage,  which  has 
grown  continuously  worse  despite  the 
palliative  measures  of  the  past  two 
years.  The  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  members  of 
the  association  representing  the  base- 
metal  operators  of  the  Province: 

‘^Whereas  it  is  required  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  war  effort  of  Canada,  the 
Empire,  and  the  United  Nations  that 
production  of  base  metals  be  maintained 
at  maximum  capacity; 

And  Whereas  the  efforts  of  the  base- 
metal  operators  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  have  been  frustrated  to  a  very 
serious  extent  by  lack  of  manpower; 

And  Whereas  the  lack  of  manpower  is 
largely  due  to  the  demands  of  other  in¬ 
dustries  which  are  permitted  to  pay 
higher  wages; 

And  Whereas  this  situation  has  be¬ 
come  increasingly  worse  and  has  reached 
a  point,  in  some  instances,  where  mines 
may  be  forced  to  close  unless  they  get 
relief ; 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  members  of  the 
Mining  Association  of  British  Columbia, 
representing  the  base-metal  operators, 
that  representations  be  made  to  the 
government  for  immediate  and  adequate 
relief,  and  in  particular  that  a  state  of 
national  emergency  be  declared  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  base-metal  industry.” 

►Silbak  Premier  Mines,  Ltd.,  subsidiary 
of  Premier  Gold  Mining  Co.,  Ltd.,  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  Portland  Canal  mining  di¬ 
vision,  reports  net  smelter  returns  of 
$77,319  for  July  production.  Recovery 
was  made  from  8,267  tons,  averaging 
0.26  oz.  gold  and  4.95  oz.  silver  per 
ton.  Estimated  operating  profit  was 
$32,420. 

►Privateer  Mine,  Ltd.,  has  announced 
the  closing  of  its  Zeballos  district  gold 
operation  as  soon  as  mining  and  milling 
can  be  discontinued  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner  with  a  view  to  returning  to  produc¬ 
tion  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant.  This 
action  has  been  taken  as  a  result  of 
failure  of  the  National  Selective  Service 
to  supply  labor  to  replace  losses  to  the 
armed  forces  and  war  industry.  June 
production  was  1,489  oz.  gold,  valued  at 
$57,311,  from  1,509  tons,  averaging 
0.9865  oz.  gold  per  ton.'  The  company 
hopes  to  secure  a  base-metal  or  stra¬ 


tegic-mineral  property,  the  development 
of  which  would  not  only  aid  the  war 
effort  but  also  would  assist  in  keeping 
the  organization  intact. 


►Bralorne  Mines,  Ltd.,  leading  British 
Columbia  gold  producer,  has  encount¬ 
ered  a  particularly  rich  orebody  in  the 
77  vein  on  the  17  level. 


►July  production  of  Island  Mountain 
Mines  Co.,  Ltd.,  Newmont  subsidiary  in 
the  Cariboo  mining  division,  was  803 
oz.  gold,  valued  at  $30,931,  from  1,706 
tons,  averaging  0.412  oz.  gold  per  ton. 


►Development  work,  conducted  by  Con¬ 
solidated  Mining  and  Smelting  Co.  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  at  the  Pinchi  Lake  mer 
cury  mine  during  1942,  consisted  of 
4,824  ft.  of  drifting,  5,988  ft.  of  raising, 
56  ft.  of  sinking,  and  20,356  ft.  of  dia¬ 
mond  drilling.  Several  changes  were 
made  in  the  recovery  plant,  including 
the  addition  of  two  Wedge  roasters  and 
a  gyratory  crusher. 


►During  1942  Consolidated  drove  1,515 
ft.  of  drifts  and  crosscuts  and  573  ft. 
of  raises  at  the  Red  Rose  tungsten  mine, 
in  the  Omineca  mining  division.  The 
upper  terminal  of  the  tram  line  was 
lowered  from  the  300  portal  to  the  600 
portal,  and  will  be  again  lowered  to 
the  mine-camp  level  after  completion  of 
a  raise  to  connect  this  lowermost  level 
with  the  presently  productive  horizons. 
The  concentrator  is  currently  treating 
75  tons  daily,  and  125  men  are  em 
ployed. 


►Natural  gas  has  been  found  in  the 
Pouce  Coupe  district  of  the  Peace  River 
block,  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  pipe 
it  to  points  along  the  Alaska  highway. 


►During  the  quarter  ended  June  30, 
Granby  Consolidated  Mining,  Smelting 
&  Power  Co.,  Ltd.,  earned  a  net  operating 
profit  of  $36,325  after  provision  of 
$25,757  for  taxes,  and  $70,637  for  de¬ 
pletion  and  depreciation.  Both  produc¬ 
tion  anu  income  were  below  those  for  the 
preceding  quarter,  output  being  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  lack  of  manpower  and  the 
necessity  for  bringing  shipments  more 
nearly  in  line  with  current  develop¬ 
ment.  Future  dividends  will  be  paid  on 
a  semiannual  basis. 


►During  the  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1942, 
Kelowna  Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.,  pro¬ 
duced  32,425  oz.  gold  and  2,266  oz. 
silver,  valued  at  approximately  $1,249,- 
250,  from  99,219  tons,  averaging  0.327 
oz.  gold  per  ton.  Development  work  con¬ 
sisted  of  3,041  ft.  of  drifting,  raising, 
and  shaft  sinking,  and  7,879  ft.  of  dia¬ 
mond  drilling.  Dividend  payments  to 
shareholders  aggregated  $240,000.  The 
company  is  privately  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  in  New  York,  and  the  property  is 
in  the  Osoyoos  mining  division.  William 
C.  Douglass,  mine  manager  for  the  past 
several  years,  has  been  transfererd  to 
the  head  office  in  New  York. 


►Bayonne  Consolidated  Mines,  Ltd., 
former  iNelson  district  gold  producer, 
has  dropped  its  option  on  the  Blue 
Eyes  tungsten  group,  near  Rossland,  in 
the  Trail  Creek  mining  division.  De¬ 
spite  promising  surface  showings  and 
the  expenditure  of  $20,000  on  under¬ 
ground  exploration,  indications  failed  to 
disclose  the  presence  of  commercial  ore. 


►Sheep  Creek  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  Nelson 
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cording  to  tests  made,  replaces  charcoal 
very  favorably.  It  has  an  ash  content 
of  about  7  percent,  and  contains  less 
than  1  percent  sulphur.  It  is  expected 
that  in  the  near  future,  the  production 
will  be  large  enough  to  supply  coke  not 
only  for  domestic  uses  but  for  small 
foundries  as  well.  The  Banco  Minero  is 
about  to  open  two  crosscuts  by  means  of 
which  several  coal  seams  may  be  ex¬ 
ploited. 

►The  new  contract  between  Metals  Re¬ 
serve  Co.  and  the  Peruvian  government 
was  signed  on  July  20,  and  has  recently 
been  published.  The  contract,  valid  until 
June  30,  1944,  contemplates  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  MRC  of  ores  and  metals  pro¬ 
duced  in  Peru.  Purchase  prices  have 


Lima.  The  district  has  been  studied, 
many  times,  especially  by  Cerro  de 
Pasco  Copper  Corp.,  but  because  of 
transportation  difficulties,  the  zone  has 
never  been  worked  intensively.  Present 
operations  are  on  a  small  scale,  and 
production  is  negligible. 

Transportation  problems  have  been 
solved  with  a  good*  road  60  miles  long 
connecting  the  coal  mines  with  the  town 
of  Sayan,  terminus  of  a  narrow-gauge 
railroad  running  from  this  point 
through  Huacho  to  Lima.  The  object  of 
rushing  development  of  the  region  and 
increasing  production  of  coal  is  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  lack  of  charcoal,  which 
the  poorer  classes  use  as  domestic  fuel. 

The  light  coke  produced  in  Oyon,  ac- 


district,  produced  bullion  valued  at 
f7C9,729  in  tue  fiscal  year  ended  May 
31,  1943.  Operating  expense  was  $282,- 
541,  leaving  a  gross  profit  of  $487,189. 
Write-offs  included  provision  for  de¬ 
preciation,  $28,317;  for  depletion, 
$74,228;  and  for  taxes,  $121,000.  Net 
operating  profit  for  the  year  was  $284,- 
367,  equal  to  $5.75  per  ton.  This  was 
augtnented  by  a  net  profit  of  $60,757, 
equal  to  60^  per  share,  earned  by  the 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  Zincton  Mines, 
Ltd.,  operating  in  the  Slocan  mining 
division.  Zincton  shipped  92,472  tons 
concentrates,  from 


of  lead  and  zinc 
which  smelter  returns  of  $455,950  were 
received.  Ore  reserves  in  the  Sheep  Creek 
gold  mine  were  estimated  as  of  May 
31,  1943,  at  19,386  tons,  averaging  0.38 
oz.  gold  per  ton  '  ' 


at  the  same  time  Zinc¬ 
ton  reserves  were  estimated  at  184,434 
tons  of  reasonably  assured  ore  with  an 
assumed  grade  of  10  percent  zinc. 

►Although  the  property,  in  the  Sheep 
Creek  district  of  the  Nelson  mining  di¬ 
vision,  was  exhausted  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  "  ‘  ‘  ‘ 


FAMOUS  TUNGSTEN  MINE 
DEPENDS  ON 


1  1,515 
>73  ft. 
L  mine, 
.  The 


1943,  Kootenay 
Belle  Gold  Mines,  Ltd.,  produced  gold 
and  silver  valued  at  $239,835,  from 
which  a  net  profit  of  $75,430  was  ob¬ 
tained.  Net  current  assets  at  the  end 
estimated  at 


of  the  fiscal  year  were 
$279,199,  equivalent  to  40$  per  share. 
For  several  months  Kootenay  Belle  has 
conducted  a  development  program  at 
the  Slocan  district  lead-zinc  property  of 
Whitewater  Mines,  Ltd.,  and  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  it  will  be  brought  into 
production.  In  this  event,  Kootenay 
Belle  plant  and  equipment  would  be 
used  to  augment  the  Whitewater  plant. 
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►All  operations  of  Holbrook  Dredging 
Co.  have  been  discontinued  for  the  1943 
season.  The  company  has  been  an  active 
producer  for  the  past  15  years. 

►W.  H.  S.  McFarland,  manager  of 
Yukon  Consolidated  Gold  Corp.  at  Gran¬ 
ville,  Y.  T.,  has  his  home  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  company’s 
No.  5  dredge,  which  has  not  been  oper¬ 
ated  this  season.  It  was  this  proximity 
to  the  dredge  that  enabled  him  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  fire  which  broke  out  aboard  the 
boat  last  July  1,  but  the  blaze  had 
gained  too  much  headway  to  be  extin¬ 
guished.  Of  wooden  construction,  the 
dredge  burned  rapidly  and  was  com- 
Loss  was  estimated 
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instan?  identification  of  hidden 
Scheefite  values — better  evoluo- 
tions— faster  sorting  and  grad¬ 
ing— these  ore  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  great  'Yellow 
Pine  Mine,  like  many  others 
throughout  the  world,  finds 
MINERAIIGHT  Ultra-Violet  lamps 
indispensoble.  *  For  the  some 
reasons  MINERALIGHT  will  help 
you  increase  the  efficiency  of 
your  Scheelite  prospecting  or 
mining.  Many  models  to  choose 
from— complete  sotisfoction 
guoronteed  or  money  refunded. 


pletely  destroyed, 
at  over  $100,000. 


PERU 


Banco  Minero  Develops 
New  Coal  Field 

Tire  factory  using  Peruvian  rubber  begins 
production — New  contract  signed  between 
Metals  Reserve  and  Peruvian  government 

►The  Oyon  coal  region  is  being  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  Banco  Minero  del  Peru 
for  production  of  light  coke.  Oyon  is 
loo  miles  inland  from  the  port  of 
Huacho,  which  is  90  miles  north  of 
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ULTRA-VIOLET  PRODUCTS,  INC.,  Dept.  3 
5205  Sonia  Monica  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  California 

Please  send  me  your  informational  catalog  showing  MINERAIIGHT  models  and  4-color  illustrations 
of  typical  fluorescent  ores. 


ADDRESS _ 

30  Free  ore  samples  CITY. 


with  each  lamp  ordered.  STATE. 
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SPECIAL  SIZE  and  SHAPE 
FIRE  BRICK  .  .  AVAILABLE 
AT  A  MOMENTS  NOTICE 


MEXICO 


CLIPPER  MASONRY  SAWS 

provide  a  real  advantage  to  every  Indus¬ 
trial  Plant.  Your  production  can  be  in¬ 
creased  by  speeding  fire  brick  repairs. 

You  can  easily  cut  Clay,  Chrome,  Mag¬ 
nesite,  Silica,  Sillimanite,  Zircon  and  Acid 
Proof  Refractories. 

Prompt  Delivery,  Write  for  Catalogs 

THE  CLIPPER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

400  Chouteau  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■  t  •  ■  ;  f  . 

' 

Streamlined  CRESCENT  SCRAPERS 

r  a®  “ Haul  larger  loads 

at  lower  costs  .  .  . 

ON  thousands  of  mining  and  con¬ 
struction  projects.  Sauerman 
Crescent  scraper  buckets  have  proved 
their  ability  to  dig  and  convey  large 

Abova  picture  thowt  a  6  cu.  yd.  Sauerman 

Scraper  operating  on  a  450-ft.  radius  handling  tnnnnnps  of  aravel,  cloV.  Crushed 
a  200.000-ton  stockpile.  Hourly  capacity,  cither  luiiiiuyca  ui  i,x  iaoxxs^xa 

storing  or  reclaiming,  is  200  tons.  stOZie,  loOSC  Ore.  etC.,  at  COStS  of  a  feW 

—  cents  per  ton  handled. 

,  .  The  secret  of  this  efficiency  is  in  the 

^  streamline  design  of  this  unique  bot- 
tomless  bucket.  A  Crescent  scraper 
penetrates  hard  materials  with  the 
'  ease  of  a  plowshare,  and  both  in  dig- 

ging  and  conveying  it  requires  much 
line-pull  than  any  other  scraper 

For  complete  descriptions  of  the  various  sizes  of 

Here  is  a  2  cti.  yrt.  Sauerman  Scraper  equip- 

ped  with  earlier  for  gravity  return,  moving  Crescent  scrapers,  nandling  capacit.es,  metnoas 

gravel  from  deep  cut  to  crusher  at  screening  gf  operation,  etc.,  write  for  Catalog  IS-J. 

plant. 

SAUERMAN  BROS.,  INC. 


Here  is  a  2  cti.  yrt.  Sauerman  Scraper  equip¬ 
ped  with  earlier  for  gravity  return,  moving 
gravel  from  deep  cut  to  crusher  at  screening 
plant. 


584  S.  CLINTON  ST. 


CHICAGO  7.  ILL. 


►PERU 


been  raised  on  certain  ores.  Purchase  of 
antimony  ores  has  been  limited  to  the 
amount  produced  in  1942,  a  decision 
which  has  affected  adversely  many  anti¬ 
mony  producers  who  had  made  arrange 
ments  for  increased  production. 

►A  new  tungsten  concentrator  has  be¬ 
gun  production  in  Callao,  Peru’s  main 
seaport,  10  miles  from  Lima.  The  plant 
belongs  to  Mr.  Fermin  M41aga  Santol- 
alla,  Peru’s  largest  producer  of  tungsten 
ore,  and  will  be  used  exclusively  for 
flotation  of  tungsten  concentrates, 
which,  as  they  come  from  the  mine, 
carry  about  62  percent  WO,.  In  the 
plant,  tney  are  floated  to  produce  a  con¬ 
centrate  containing  between  65  and  70 
percent  WO,,  with  a  sulphur  content  of 
0.5  percent.  The  plant  has  a  capacity 
of  between  25  and  30-  tons  per  day.  Re¬ 
covery  is  about  95  percent. 

►La  Virreina  concentrator,  in  Castro- 
virreina.  Department  of  Huancavelica, 
and  belonging  to  the  Banco  Minero,  is 
now  being  reconditioned  to  permit  an 
increased  production  of  lead,  copper,  and 
zinc  concentrates.  The  plant  will  be 
ready  for  operation  in  about  two 
months. 

►The  first  Peruvian  tire  factory,  in¬ 
stalled  by  Goodyear  Tire  Co.,  was  in¬ 
augurated  recently,  and  is  now  produc¬ 
ing  tires  made  with  Peruvian  rubber. 
Capacity  is  60,000  tires  a  year,  although 
this  output  will  not  be  reached  for  some 
time. 
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INTO 

POST-WAR 

PIPING 


•  Always  accurate  in  diameter. 

•  Concentric  ends  match  correctly. 

•  Easier  to  install. 

•  Holds  true  cylindrical  form. 

•  Stays  tight  and  leakproof. 

•  Stronger— safer. 

•  High  salvage  value. 

•  Light  weight  saves  steel. 

•  Cuts  maintenance  costs. 

•  Saves  money. 

Sizes:  4"  to  30"  in  diameter— all  types 
of  fittings,  connections  and  fabrications. 


lisea  es  as  silicosis,  for  which  the  Mexi¬ 
can  labor  law  demands  that  employers 
par  compensation,  is  urged  by  a  resolu¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  second  national  con- 


idopted  at  the  second  national  con¬ 
vention  on  labor  hygiene  and  medicine 
•jiat  was  held  in  Mexico  City  late  in 


kLeail  and  zinc  production,  most  of 
iihicli  is  exported  to  the  United  States, 
las  been  considerably  increased  by  three 
mines  of  the  Arizpe  dis- 


ot  the  leadin'^ 
irict.  Sonora.  These  mines  are  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  Acme,  and  Lavaderos.  Each  of 
them  is  now  employing  about  100  men, 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  intend  to 
increase  their  working  personnel. 

►A  fuel-oil  shortage  that  threatened 
suspension  of  work  for  Cia.  Minera  de 
Santa  Maria  de  la  Paz  y  Anexas,  S.  A., 
Hatehuala,  ~  ~  ‘  -  - 


TOMORROW’S  ^ 
MINING  REQUIREMENTS 
CALL  FOR  THESE 


San  Luis  Potosi,  was  re¬ 
lieved  by  action  of  the  state  government 
in  conferring  with  Margarito  Ramirez, 
general  manager  of  the  National  Rail¬ 
ways,  a  talk  that  resulted  in  assurance 
that  the  railroad  will  sustain  oil  de¬ 
company. 


liveries  to  the  mining 

Ramirez,  it  is  said,  is  investigating  re- 
[K'rts  that  racketeering  in  the  form  of 
demanding  a  pay-off  to  ship  oil  to  Santa 
Maria  was  chiefly  responsible  for  the 
fuel  shortage. 

►Cia.  Industrial  Minera  El  Oro,  S.  A. 
was  denied  orders  by  the  national  su¬ 
preme  court  to  quash  cancellation  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  of  the  conces- 
don  it  obtained  in  1902  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  General  Porfirio  Diaz  to  use 
water  of  the  TIapujahua  River.  The 
ruling  is  of  particular  interest  to  the 
mining  industry,  for  the  court  held  that 
the  franchise  was  not  perpetual,  as  the 
mining  company  contended,  but  had  a 
provision  that  it  could  be  cancelled  at 
any  time  the  government  saw  fit  to 
do  so.  The  eourt  also  ruled  that  this 
government  right  is  amply  sustained  by 
article  27  of  the  new  federal  constitu¬ 
tion  that  was  enacted  on  Feb.  1917. 

►Preliininarv  exploitation  has  been 


ADVANTAGES! 


To  do  your  piping  jobs  better,  easier  and 
more  economically  promises  to  be  a  war 
by-product  that  will  work  wonders  in  the 
post-war  period.  The  outstanding  perform¬ 
ance  of  Naylor  light-weight  pipe  on  the 
battle  fronts,  plus  the  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  work  constantly  in  progress  point  the 
way  to  the  solution  of  many  mine-piping 
problems  in  the  future. 
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deiKisit  discovered  recently  in  Mexico. 
It  is  n  km.  from  Hermosillo,  the  Sonora 
capital,  and  20  claims  have  been  filed 
"n  it.  The  claim  holders  include  such 
prominent  northwestern  businessmen 
and  politicians  as  General  Enrique 
heon,  Leovigildo  Gomez,  Jesus  A.  and 
Francisco  Lopez,  Congressman  Felix 
Contreras,  Bias  Salazar,  and  Francisco 
Encisco,  all  ofiicals  or  leading  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  Cerveceria  de  Sonora,  an 
important  brewery,  and  Ramon  Aviles, 
'he  Sonora  state  treasurer.  Some  120 
lien  are  employed  on  the  preliminary 
"ork.  which  is  being  backed  by  three 
financing  companies  that  have  provided 
20.000  pesos  and  are  expected  to  make 
>n  ultimate  investment  of  3  million 
pesos  ($620,000).  Tw’o  20-ton  mills  are 
'o  be  established  at  Villa  de  Seris,  2 
hm.  from  Hermosillo,  to  treat  the  re. 
Fart  of  the  equipment  for  these  mills  is 


being  held  under  auspices  of  the  Labor 
Ministry  at  the  company's  seat,  Santa 
Maria  del  Oro,  Zacatecas,  between  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  company,  the  na¬ 
tional  miners  union,  and  the  Ministry. 
The  Ministry  reports  good  progress  for 
the  talks  and  expects  that  the  copper 
mining  firm  will  resume  work  soon. 

►Asarco  has  contributed  50,000  pesos 
($10,150)  to  enable  employees  of  its 
Hidalgo  del  Parral  unit.  Chihuahua,  to 
found  a  consumption  cooperative  so¬ 
ciety. 

^Intensified  production  by  the  mint  of 
white-metal  money  in  an  effort  to  benefit 
the  Mexican  currency  situation  will 
oblige  Mexico  to  fall  short  on  her  silver 


mine  is  arid  and  water  is  diflicult  to 
obtain.  The  flooding  is  said  to  have 
s»*cped  into  some  of  the  adjoining  work¬ 
ings  of  American  Smelting. 

►Some  200  miners  who  were  dismissed 
with  indemnincation  by  the  Cia.  Minera 
Guadalupe  de  Sultepec,  S.  A.,  Sultepec, 
State  of  Mexico,  when  it  was  obliged 
by  economic  difficulties  to  reduce  its 
working  personnel,  have  organized  a 
cooperative  society  that  will  exploit  the 
mines  and  a  metal-treatment  plant  of 
La  Quimica  y  Anexas  that  recently  sus- 
])ended  work  at  Sultepec. 

►Conversations  with  a  view  to  arrang¬ 
ing  resumption  of  work  that  Mazapil 
t  opper  >us]»ended  some  time  ago  are 
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JEFFREY 


the  uttimate  in 
wnadern  mine 
equipment 


F^^NS  Jeffrey  offers  complete  engineering 
and  service  facilities  for  coal  and  metal  mine 
ventilation  from  the  small  truck  mine  to  the 
modern  fully  mechanized  mine.  Jeffrey  equip* 
ment  includes  a  full  range  from  the  Aerodyne 
Midget  up  to  the  Aerodyne  fan  with  an  output 
of  500,000  cu.  ft.  per  minute.  Write  for  full  par¬ 
ticulars. 


LOCOMO 


From  heavy  duty 

main  line  ||||||b^hh|«|||»^ 

age  to 

trammers.  Jeffrey 
has  a  typo,  size 
and  track  gauge 

to  meet  vour  specific  condition  In  coal  and 
metal  mining.  Trolley,  cable  reel,  storage  battery 
and  combination  trolley  and  storage  battery  units 
are  available.  Catalog  No.  555  gives  complete  de- 


►MEXICO 


deliveries  to  the  United  States  during 
the  rest  of  this  year,  it  is  believed  in 
Mexico  City  banking  and  financial  cir¬ 
cles.  The  mint  has  just  been  placed  by 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  the  Bank 
of  Mexico  on  an  unprecedented  full- 
capacity  daily  production  schedule  of 
400,000  pesos.  This  minting  is  to  total 
50  million  pesos,  a  home  demand  for 
silver  that,  it  is  said,  is  certain  to  cur¬ 
tail  exports  of  the  metal  unless  silver 
mines  of  Mexico  are  able  to  take  up  the 
slack  by  greatly  increased  production. 
Information  is  that  Mexican  silver 
mines  are  already  on  a  high  output 
basis. 

►The  National  Silver  Industry  Chamber 
has  been  organized  by  76  of  Mexico’s 
leading  silversmiths  for  the  announced 
purpose  of  protecting  their  craft  in  the 
form  of  meeting  competition  from  for¬ 
eigners  in  the  business  in  Mexico  and 
making  representations  before  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  obtain  ample  raw  material. 
The  chamber  has  its  temporary  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  National  Transforma¬ 
tion  Industries  Chamber,  Mexico  City. 
Pedro  Martinez  Ruiz,  Mariano  Vazquez 
del  Mercado,  Jesus  Juarez  Mezaz  Victor 
Gutierrez,  Horacio  de  la  Parra,  Cristo¬ 
bal  and  Manuel  Mendoza  constitute  the 
committee  that  is  attending  the  Cham¬ 
ber’s  affairs  until  officers  are  chosen 
after  the  New  Year. 

►Culture  for  miners,  particularly  hy¬ 


BOLIVIA 

Mineral  Export  Taxes 
Reduced  10  Percent 

Decline  in  tin  production  expected — Anfi- 
mony  outlook  alters — Sulphur  and  asbes¬ 
tos  may  become  important  exports 

►  During  the  latter  part  of  April  and 
the  first  part  of  May,  according  to 
Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  the  Bolivian 
government  reduced  its  export  taxes  on 
all  mineral  shipments  except  antimony, 
an  action  of  considerable  importance  for 


giene  and  sobriety,  is  the  object  of  a 
commission  organized  by  the  Ministry 
of  Pubr  !  Education  that  has  started,  in 
Hidalgo  del  Parral,  Chihuahua,  a  tour 
of  all  Mexican  mining  regions. 

►  There  are  reports  of  a  labor  shortage 
from  some  Sonora  mines,  particularly 
those  in  the  northern  regions  of  the 
State.  The  information  is  that  some  of 
these  mines  have  had  to  import  workers 
from  Chihuahua. 

►  Importance  of  good  roads  to  mining 
in  Mexico  is  demonstrated  by  a  highvray 
making  possible  the  profitable  exploita¬ 
tion  of  a  high-grade  gold  tract  near 
Chilpa  de  Diaz,  Oaxaca.  This  deposit 
was  discovered  20  years  ago,  but  it 
was  not  exploited,  because  of  the  lack 
of  adequate  roads,  and  burro  and  mule 
transportation  made  servicing  slow, 
roundabout,  and  costly.  But  now  that 
the  tract  is  only  about  20  km.  from  a 
good  road,  exploitation  of  the  gold  has 
been  started  by  Emilio  Vazquez  Rios, 
prominent  Oaxaca  mining  man. 

►  Mining  is  being  directly  benefited  by 
the  125  percent  increase  in  its  freight 
movement  over  last  summer  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Railways.  The  railroad  is  now 
moving  an  average  of  280,000  metric 
tons  of  cargo  daily  in  an  average  of 
12,000  cars  a  day,  of  which  7,000  are 
its  own  and  the  rest  rented  from 
American  railroads.  Inadequate  rail 
freight  facilities  had  been  a  problem 
of  mining  in  Mexico  for  some  time. 
The  Railways  announces  that  it  expects 
soon  to  be  in  a  position  to  render  normal 
freight  service. 


the  mining  industry.  The  reduction 
amounted  to  about  10  percent  of  the 
export  taxes  in  effect  before  Feb  12 
(when  the  Bolivian  exchange  rate  was 
reduced  from  46  to  42  bolivianos  to  the 
dollar)  on  tin  shipments,  and  propor¬ 
tionate  reductions  were  made  for  other 
metals  except  antimony.  The  cut  was 
designed  to  compensate  producers  for 
the  change  in  exchange  rate. 

►  Bolivian  exports  of  tin  ore  for  the 
first  four  months  of  1943  were  in  excess 
of  those  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1942.  Exports  may  be  expected  to  de¬ 
cline  during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
however,  because  the  early  flush  of  ship¬ 
ments  contained  large  quantities  of  ac¬ 
cumulated  concentrates  resulting  from 
1942  mining.  The  large  producers  of  tin 
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Bolivia's  richest  tin  mine,  the  Patino  property  at  llallagua.  Patino 
concentrates  are  shipped  to  England 
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• . .  a  s^imby.  /rump  ^or  ever^  purpose 

#  Skilfully  designed  for  efficiency  and  easy  maintenance 

#  Generously  proportioned  for  strength  and  long  life 

#  Ruggedly  built  for  dependability  in  emergencies 
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report  encountering  ores  of  decreasing 
^ade,  and  this  fact  will  also  be  reflected 
n  lower  export  figures. 

►  Tungsten  exported  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1943  was  below  normal,  partly 
because  of  increasing  costs  to  the  small 
producers  who  are  responsible  for  most 
pf  Bolivia’s  production.  Several  large 
companies  are  now  installing  equipment 
obtained  through  the  assistance  of 
Metals  Reserve  Co.,  and  as  soon  as 
these  plants  are  in  operation,  exports 
oi  tungsten  will  increase. 

►  Because  the  new  contract  between  Bo¬ 
livia  and  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.  calls 
fur  annual  purchases  of  9,000  tons  of 
chemical  grade  antimony  ore  and  only 
5,000  tons  of  metallurgical  grade,  most 
Bolivian  producers  will  have  to  revise 
their  production  schedules. 

►  Difficulty  felt  by  Bolivian  producers 
of  copper  ore  in  competing  with  other 
sources  of  the  metal  is  shown  in  de¬ 
creasing  exports  of  copper.  Zinc,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  sold  at  a  more 
favorable  price,  and  zinc  production, 
particularly  at  Huanchaca,  is  increasing 
steadily.  A  large  part  of  Bolivian  lead 
production  goes  to  Argentina,  but  de¬ 
creasing  demand  for  lead  has  resulted 
in  lower  prices  to  producers  and  conse¬ 
quent  decreased  production.  The  drop 
in  lead  and  copper  output  also  causes 
iecreased  gold  and  silver  production, 
Kcause  these  two  base  metals  are  im¬ 
portant  sources  of  the  precious  metals 
in  Bolivia. 

►  Difficulty  of  shipping  U.  S.  Gulf  Coast 
iulphur  to  South  America  has  occa- 
toned  increased  demand  in  neighboring 
suntries  for  Bolivian  sulphur.  Unless 
ie  shipping  situation  improves  mark- 
idly,  the  present  high  prices  and  pro- 
luction  rates  of  sulphur  will  be  main- 
Jiined  throughout  the  year.  In  that 
'ase,  a  production  of  about  10,000  metric 
ons  is  anticipated  for  1943. 

’Bolivia’s  asbestos  industry,  dormant 
or  the  past  year  because  of  loss  of 
lapanese  markets,  shows  signs  of  re¬ 
iving  under  the  influence  of  a  small 
lemand  for  the  mineral  in  Argentina. 


AUSTRALIA 


Kalgoorlie  Gold  Field 
Maintains  Small  Output 


lolo  Gold  Dredging,  Ltd.  reports — New 
iainea  Goldfields  closed  down  by  Jap  at- 
tclr— Broken  Hill  leserres  increased 


^Renewal  of  interest  in  gold  mining  in 
p  past  decade  has  added  three  success- 
~1  companies  to  those  operating  on  the 
‘“ilgoorlie  gold  field.  These  are  the 
aringa  Mining  &  Exploration  Co.  Ltd., 
lalgoorlie  Enterprise  Gold  Mines  Ltd., 
Gold  Mines  of  Kalgoorlie,  Ltd.  All 
^”ee  took  up  leases  which  had  been 
'>rked  to  shallow  depths  in  the  earlier 
'irs  of  the  field  and  then  abandoned, 
lie  original  leases  of  Paringa  Mining 
Exploration  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  45  acres,  lie 
'■ween  the  properties  of  North  Kal- 
»rli  (1912),  Ltd.,  on  the  west  and  Gold 
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1-T-E  and  the  Mining  Field 


Pioneers  In  Eleetiieal  Prelection 

DeveloymMits  of  tho  past  ten 
year*  in  mining  methods  have 
led  to  a  very  wide  use  of 
I-T-E  air-immersed  circuit 
breakers  and  switchgear. 
Consistent  study  of  mining 
problems  has  kept  I-T-E  in 
the  forefront  with  the  result 
that  I-T-E  equipment  has 
been  a  vital  factor  in  mech¬ 
anized  practices.  An  example 
of  I-T-E  efforts  to  prepare  for 
PI-  I  new  needs  is  the  Type  KB 
circuit  breaker  (Fig.  I) — 
ao  extremely  compact  and 
cuU  breaker  for  min-  -avved  circuit  breaker  cjina- 
ine  service,  avaU-  ™ggea  circuit  oreuer  cap^ 
able  for  both  o-c  and  “le  of  meeting  a  wide  variety 
d-c  circuits.  of  service  conditions. 

Automatic  Reclosing  Circuit  Breakers 

I-T-E  automatic  reclosing  circuit 
breakers  with  load  measuring  char¬ 
acteristics  are  widely  used  in  mines 
where  d-c  trolley  and  feeder  systems 
are  employed  and  where  overload 
peaks  and  faults  arise  frequently. 

Type  KSA  is  for  substation  use  in 
protecting  and  controlling  semi-auto¬ 
matic  or  full  automatic  M-G  sets, 
rotary  converters  and  mer¬ 
cury-arc  rectifiers.  TypeKSC 
is  used  in  sectionalizing  serv-  Fig.  2 
ice  to  localize  faults.  Section¬ 
alizing  provides  for  maximum 
production  at  reduced  - 

cost  for  power,  for  elec-  **8-  n 
trical  maintenance  and 
machine  repairs. 

Ftff.  S  (above)  shotrs  a 
Type  KSA  automatic  re¬ 
closing  circuit  breaker  for 
substation  service.  Fig.  S 
(right)  is  a  Type  KSC 
automatic  reclosing  cir¬ 
cuit  breaker  for  sectional- 
izing  service.  Steel  en- 
ctosure  is  open. 


Automatic  Switchboaida  Foe  BCnes 

I-T-E  has  designed  and 
built  many  awitchboarda 
in  recent  years  for  aemi- 
automatic  or  fnll-anto- 
matic  protection  and  con¬ 
trol  in  connection  with 
local  generating  systema 
or  purchased  energy.  The 
switchboards  are  for  serv¬ 
ice  with  M-G  sets,  rotary 
converters  and  mercury- 
arc  rectifiers.  Much  of 
the  equipment,  including 
circuit  breakers  and  pro¬ 
tective  relays,  has  been 
designed  si^cifically  for 
mining  service.  Monnting  is  simplified  and  there 
is  much  flexibility  in  space  arraiuements.  A  typical 
installation  is  at  right,  above.  (Fig.  4.) 

Load  Distributors 

I-T-E  Type  LDR  Load  Distributor 
improves  service  from  two  or  more 
M-G  sets  or  rotary  converters  in 
parallel  on  same  system  but  wide¬ 
ly  separated.  Generator  loads  are 
balanced  to  prevent  over-heating, 
outages  are  reduced,  peaks  are 
limited  and  life  of  system  and 
connected  equipment  prolonged. 

Trolley- Wire  Protector 

Fig.  5 

A  rngged,  manually  operated  cir¬ 
cuit  breaker  protects  4-0  and  6-0  Load 

troUey  wes.  reducing  fire  haz-  ft’m  JTnTeTin 
ards  and  preventing  the  anneal-  glass  front,  dust- 
ing  of  wires.  proof  cover. 


Represertta  fives  in 
Principal  Mining  Areas 
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Mines  uf  Kalgoorlie,  Ltd.,  <»ii  the  east, 
and  during  its  career  the  company  has 
increased  its  holding  to  238  acres.  Ex- 
jdoration  and  development  have  been 
gradually  extended  over  leases  totaling 
1 12  acres  and  the  remainder  awaits 
prospecting  when  availability  of  labor 
makes  the  work  possible.  The  latest  ac¬ 
quisition  is  a  group  of  leases  known  as 
the  Maritana  group,  which  adjoin  on 
the  south  the  ])roj)erty  of  Mount  Char¬ 
lotte  (Kalgoorlie)  Gold  Mines,  which 
is  held  under  option  by  Wiluna  Gold 
Mines  Ltd. 

In  the  last  linancial  year  operations 
were  senonslj’  restricted  by  shortage;  of 
labor,  40  percent  of  the  usual  force  hav¬ 
ing  been  withdrawn  from  the  industry. 
Since  the  close  of  the  period  the  posi¬ 
tion  has  become  much  more  serious, 
but  the  company  is  able  to  maintain  a 
small  production. 

A  modern  treatment  plant  is  in  use 
and  fortunately  ore  to  feed  it  can  be 
drawn  from  depths  less  than  640  ft. 
Recent  development  work  has  disclosed 
an  important  shoot  of  high-grade  ore 
which  has  compensated  for  the  exclusion 
from  reserves  of  low-grade  ore  rendered 
unprofitable  by  rising  costs. 

In  the  last  financial  year  the  mill 
treated  87,116  long  tons  of  ore  having 
a  head  value  of  6.081  dwt.  gold  per  ton 
and  recovered  24,303  oz.  In  the  hrst 
five  months  of  the  current  year  produc¬ 
tion  has  fallen  to  29,778  tons,  against 
34,274  tons  in  the  previous  correspond¬ 
ing  months.  After  treating  87,116  tons 
of  ore  and  excluding  from  reserves  152,- 
397  tons  of  proved  and  broken  ore  under 
4  dwt.  per  ton  in  value,  ore  reserves 
were  estimated  at  313,276  long  tons.  De¬ 
ducting  from  this  total  51,252  tons  of 
partly  developed  ore,  reserves  of  proved 
ore  were  262,024  tons  assaying  6.31  dwt. 
gold  per  ton,  equivalent  to  3i/^  years’ 
supply  to  the  mill. 

On  the  East  Lode  in  the  Paringa  lease, 
work  on  the  new  discovery  at  the  520-ft. 
level  has  shown  it  to  be  the  most  im¬ 
portant  yet  made  in  the  mine.  .4t  this 
depth  high-grade  ore  has  been  opened  up 
for  a  length  of  243  ft.  The  main  shears 
in  which  this  orebody  occurs  are  well 
defined  and  strong.  On  the  640-ft.  level, 
about  100  ft.  further  east,  a  large  ore- 
l)ody  has  been  located  carrying  low’  gold 
values  over  a  width  of  47  ft.,  but  no 
other  work  has  yet  been  done.  There 
are  thus  prospects  of  an  entirely  new 
loae  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  mine. 
Milling  practice  comprises  standard 
methods  of  fine  grinding  in  closed  cir¬ 
cuit,  agitation,  vacuum  filtration  on 
Oliver  filters,  and  Merrill-Crowe  precipi- 
lation.  The  ore  is  the  usual  quartz- 
dolerite-greenstone  peculiar  to  Kalgi'or- 
lie  and  other  parts  of  the  State,  contain¬ 
ing  quartz  and  pyrite  replacements  and 
scattered  occurrences  of  telluride. 
Though  free  gold  occurs,  it  is  mainly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  pyrite  and  the  tellu- 
1  ide.  Milling  practice  improved  during 
the  year,  the  recovery  being  89.87  per¬ 
cent,  compared  with  88.2  percent  in 
the  previous  year. 

Mining  and  milling  costs,  exclusive  of 
development  and  redemption,  were  36s. 
lid  (Aust. )  per  ton;  in  the  previous 
year  thev  were  31s.  3d.  per  ton,  the 


^  A  heavy  duty  unit  built  for  main  line  haul¬ 
age  in  metal  mines.  Comes  in  3  and  4  ton  sizes 
for  18  in.  track  gauge — aiso,  any  desired  size 
for  wider  gauges.  Desirable  construction  fea¬ 
tures  incorporated  in  the  type  "A"  inciude  the 
ATLAS  patented  Double  Reduction  Spur  Gear 
Drive,  plus  anti-friction  bearings  throughout. 

ATLAS  Locomotives  are  helping  many  metal 
mining  operators  to  maintain  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  24  hours  every  day.  They  can  do  the 
same  job  for  you!  Write  for  details  and 
specifications  today. 
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ncrease  being  due  to  prevailing  eondi- 
ions.  Since  the  mines  came  into  pro- 
luction  in  1938,  385,529  tons  of  ore 
lave  been  treated  for  a  production  of 
19,821  oz.  of  gold.  A  total  of  £A121,270 
las  been  paid  in  dividends  on  an  ex- 
ienditure  on  development  and  equip- 
iient  of  f  A280,000. 

When  exploratory  work  can  be  re- 
lumed,  much  interest  will  be  directed  to 
he  leases  acquired  south  of  the  Mount 
Charlotte  property.  Should  Paringa  find 
hat  extension  of  the  lode  system  exists 
wuthward  at  depth,  a  large  area  in  the 
ricinity  will  assume  new  importance  for 
irospe'^ting. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES 


►Diamond  drilling  in  the  mine  of  Zinc 

Corporation,  Ltd.,  Broken  Hill,  continues 

to  give  satisfactory  results.  Recent  work 

has  been  centered  on  the  No.  15,  or 
2.180-ft.,  level.  Borehole  No.  350  was 
drilled  horizontally  a  total  distance  of 
99.)  ft.  and  intersected  ore  containing 
from  7.5  to  22.9  percent  lead,  10.5  to 
1.5..5  percent  zinc,  and  from  5.4  to  12.9 
or.  silver.  Lead  and  zinc  values  are 
normal,  but  the  silver  content  is  much 

above  the  average  mine  assay,  which  is 

under  5  oz.  per  ton.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the 
Broken  Hill  lode,  where  the  gangue  is 
calcitic,  that  the  ore  is  markedly  lower 

in  silver  than  in  the  central  part  of  the 

l')de,  where  the  gangue  is  essentially 
siliceous.  Silver  values  in  the  center 
were  always  above  10  oz.  per  ton,  but 
in  the  calcitic  ore  at  the  north  and 
south  ends,  silver  ran  approximately 
half  this  figure.  Diamond  drillhole  No. 
3.17,  drilled  horizontally  on  the  No.  15 

level,  intersected  good  lead-zinc  ore,  but 

silver  values  were  those  normally  dis¬ 

closed. 


NEW  GUINEA 


^Bulolo  Gold  Dredging,  Ltd.,  has  issued 
its  report  for  the  year  ended  May  31, 
1942.  Operations  were  continued  on  the 
normal  scale  from  the  end  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  financial  year.  May  31,  1941,  to 
about  the  middle  of  January,  1942,  when 
tie  Japanese  destroyed  the  company’s 
freight-carrying  planes  on  the  Bulolo 
airdrome.  The  warehouses  ayd  other 
»iuipment  at  the  port  of  Lae  were  also 
liestroyed  and  the  Bulolo  properties 
'fere  bombed.  Practically  all  store- 
bouse.s.  workshops,  power-plant  build¬ 
ings,  ond  power  units  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
’I'ine  1,  1941,  the  company’s  airplanes 
transported  1,656  short  tons  of  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  port  to  the  mines.  Total 
‘reight  carried  by  these  planes  since 
operations  began  was  39,417  short  tons, 
plus  842  tons  transported  by  Guinea 
Airways. 

The  average  amount  of  gravel  handled 
per  dredge  was  6,154  cu.  yd.  per  day. 
“orking  costs,  excluding  taxes  and 
toyalty,  were  9.174  c.  per  cubic  yard, 
or  I3.297c.  including  the  5  percent  gross 
toyalty  paid  to  the  Mandated  Territory 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  gold  tax  paid 
’0  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Re- 
iorves  of  dredgeable  gravel  were  esti- 


INSTOCK 


Printipal  Produttt 


Call  Ryerson  for  any  kind,  shape  Bars  •  Shapes  •  strvctwrois 


Plates  •  Sheets  *  Fleer  Plates 
Alley  Steels  •  Teel  Steels 
Stainless  Steel  •  Screw  Stock 
Wire  •  Mechanical  Tubing 
Reinforcing  Steels  •  Shafting 
Babbitt  •  Nuts  •  Bolts 
Rivets  ■  Welding  Red  •  Etc. 


or  size  of  steel  you  need.  Steel  for  man¬ 
ufacturing,  maintenance  or  construction 
...all  products  are  available  for  immediate 
shipment  from  any  one  of  the  ten  con¬ 
venient  Ryerson  Steel-Service  Plants.  Ask 
for  a  stock  list . .  .your  guide  to  steel. 


JOSEPH  T.  RYERSON  &  SON,  INC* 

STEEL-SERVICE  PLANTS  AT:  CHICAGO,  MILWAUKEE,  ST.  LOUIS,  DETROIT, 
CLEVELAND,  CINCINNATI,  BUFFALO,  BOSTON,  PHILADELPHIA,  JERSEY  CITY 


WITH  PROTECTED  SCREW 


BABBITTED  •  BRONZE  BUSHED  •  ANTI-FRICTION 

Continentcd  "D  S"  Take-Ups  are  adaptable  for  almost  every  type  of 
installation,  normal  or  heavy  duty  and  shock  loads.  "D  S"  Take-Ups  are 
ruggedly  constructed,  compact  units  having  maximum  strength  without 
excessive  weight.  Welded  steel  frame  designed  to  resist  pressure  from 
all  directions,  and  give  greater  adjustment  travel.  Protected  screw  allows 
easy  adjustment,  longer  life. 


INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

CONTINENTAL  GIN  COMPANY 

Avondcde 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 

ATLANTA  •  DALLAS  •  MEMPHIS 
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DEPENDABLE 

HAULAGE 

V  FOR  METAL  MINES  j 


VTAII  COI'Pl.l! 


PRESSED  STEEL  CAR  COMPANY,  INC 

INDUSTRIAL  DIVISION 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 


cu.  yd.  (lred"ed  with  a  recoviTv 

of  1 02.091  ()/.  of  irold  and  46,284  oz.  of 
silver.  Aveiafie  value  of  the  gravel  was 
31.36t*.  (U.S.)  per  cubic  yard. 

►Xew  Guinea  tJoldlields,  Ltd.,  repirt- 
ing  on  til  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1942, 
states  that  all  ojierations  ceased  on  Jan. 
22,  1942,  when  Japanese  raids  destroyed 
the  cargo-carrying  planes  servicing  their 
field.  All  gold  was  cleaned  up  and 
realized. 

Total  develo|)nient  carried  out  at  thf 
Golden  Ridges  and  Edie  Creek  iniiieb 
w’as  381  ft.  as  well  as  970  ft.  of  stope 
preparation  at  the  Upper  Ridges  and 
Anderson’s  Creek  mines.  At  the  time 
work  ceased  the  mines  were  able  to 
maintain  output  at  full  capacity  of  the 
Ridges  mill,  but  it  is  difficult  to  pre¬ 
dict  whether  the  mines  can  be  success¬ 
fully  reopened.  At  Edie  Creek  develop¬ 
ments  were  unsatisfactory,  and  it  is 
now  unlikely  that  these  mines  can 


Greater  quantities  of  many  vital  war  mate¬ 
rials  are  needed  to  speed  our  victory  ma¬ 
chines.  From  out  of  the  earth  into  Nichols 
Herreshoff  Multiple  Hearth  Furnaces  go 
copper,  zinc,  nickel,  molybdenum  and  other 
essential  materials  to  be  processed.  For 
over  50  years,  Nichols  Herreshoff  Multiple 
Hearth  Furnaces  have  been  quickly  and 
efficiently  doing  this  processing. 

Now'  that  speed  is  so  vital  to  increased 
production  of  these  materials,  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever  before  to  specify  additional 
Nichols  Herreshoff  Multiple  Hearth  Fur¬ 
naces  to  secure  the  amount  required. 


AFRICA 


Difficulties  Beset  Rand 
Gold-Mining  Companies 

Blyvoor  Gold  Mining  Co.  incieases  le- 
serves — Rhokana  Corp.  sells  portions  of 
holdings  in  Muiulira  and  Nchanga 
►  The  gold  mines  of  the  Witw'atersraiid 


and  Transvaal  continue  to  be  troubled 
by  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of  native 
labor;  by  difficulty  in  obtaining  ade- 
(juate  supplies;  and  by  inability  to  raise 
new  capital  for  plant  expansion  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  properties.  Each  oi 


Mining  cars  built  by  Pressed 
Steel  Car  are  top  per¬ 
formers  in  keeping  metal 
mining  tonnage  up 
to  schedule — both 
above  and  below 


ground.  These  husky,  dur¬ 
able,  efficient  cars  are  daily 
proving  their  dependability 
in  many  of  the  nation's 
^  war-busy  metal  mines. 

Zk.  Write  for  descriptive  bulletin. 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Railway  Cars  Since  1898" 


advance  development  in  those  mines 
which  already  have  large  ore  reserves. 
The  production  of  mining  supplies  in 
South  Africa  has  been  greatly  increased. 
It  is  believed  now  that  much  of  the 
more  urgently  needed  new  capital  can 
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Total  gold  production  in  June  was  shares,  of  £1  par,  of  Mufulira  Copper 
1,064,572  oz.  This  is  less  by  31,623  oz.  will  be  sold  to  Rhodesian  Anglo-Ameri- 
than  in  the  day-longer  preceding  month  can  and  the  Rio  Tinto  companies  at  a 


interim  was  paid  last  year,  and  the 
final  was  only  15  percent. 

►  Central  Mining  and  Investment  will 
pay  a  final  dividend  of  8s.,  making  128. 


ings  of  Mufulira  Copper  and  Nchanga 
Consolidated  to  associated  companies. 
Subject  to  Rhokana  shareholders’  con¬ 
sent  at  a  coming  special  meeting,  279,270 


CATALOG 


CtllU.  Xtl‘X.«7£7|  Ullilll  Jll  UtlC  ACdOl' 

year.  During  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year  3,800,000  tons  less  ore  was 
milled  than  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year,  and  production  was  down 
by  some  725,500  oz.  Income  averaged 
4J.  per  ton  higher  and  working  costs 
were  up  5d.  per  ton,  which  averaged 
218.  8d.  per  ton.  Because  of  the  smaller 
tonnage  milled  working  costs  for  the 
six  months  were  down  by  nearly  £3,500,- 
OOO.  Working  profit,  £19,500,000,  was 
down  about  £2,500,000,  and  dividends 
declared  during  the  period,  £7,326,000, 
were  some  £1,300,000  less  than  last  year. 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  despite  the  war 
and  the  difficulties  it  has  brought,  the 
Transvaal  -  Witwatersrand  mines  are 
keeping  their  net  working  income  u]i 
near  $160,000,000  a  year. 

►  Blyvooruitzicht  Gold  Mining  Co.  has 
added  843,000  tons  to  its  stated  ore 
reserve  during  the  past  year  and  0.3  to 
the  average  grade.  After  only  two 
years  of  uevelopment  it  is  able  to 
report  reserves  of  1,462,000  tons  aver¬ 
aging  15.1  dwt.  per  ton.  This  rapid 
development  is  said  to  be  a  record  for 
the  district,  and  the  resulting  specula¬ 
tion  has  given  Blyvoor  a  valuation  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  of  over  £20,000,000, 
more  than  twice  the  gross  value  of  all 
the  gold  in  the  reserves.  The  8,000-ton 
first  unit  of  its  mill  so  far  completed 
is  being  operated  slightly  above  capacity 
and  enabled  a  working  profit  of  £34,800 
to  be  made  the  past  three  months.  Its 
profit  is  going  back  into  development, 
and  it  will  have  to  open  a  second  shaft 
before  it  can  work  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  If  the  remarkable  richness  of  the 
relatively  little  known  reef  persists,  the 
mine  has  a  great  future. 

►  Rhokana  Corporation,  largest  of  the 
Northern  Rhodesia  copper  producing 
companies,  is  arranging  to  raise  about 
£1.200,000  cash  to  replace  funds  ex¬ 
pended  recently  on  capital  account, 
thmiiorb  f.b«  salfi  of  nortions  of  its  hold¬ 


further  sell  260,000  shares  of  Nchanga 
to  Anglo-American  Corporation  of  South 
.Africa.  These  also  are  £1  shares,  and 
the  price  agreed  upon  is  348.  per  share. 
It  is  probable  that  Rhokana  sharehold¬ 
ers  will  agree,  though  the  prices  named 
are  not  such  as  to  win  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
proval.  After  these  sales  Rhokana  will 
be  left  with  holdings  of  2,000,000  shares 
of  Mufulira  and  1,300,000  shares  of 
Nchanga. 

In  retrospect,  Rhodesian  Anglo- 
American  was  organized  to  buy  and 
hold  Rhodesian  Congo  Border,  Bwana 
Mkubwa,  and  Nchanga  at  the  time 
when  there  was  competitive  buying  of 
those  shares  by  Rio  Tinto,  Minerals 
Separation,  Ltd.,  and  associates  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Anglo-American  Corpora¬ 
tion  on  the  other.  The  latter  corporation 
controls  Rhodesian  Anglo-American, 
which  is  assumed  to  control  Rhokana. 
Rio  Tinto  has  very  large  holdings 
of  Rhokana  and  also  controls  Min¬ 
erals  Separation,  which  was,  and  is,  a 
very  large  holder  of  Rhodesia  Congo 
Border.  The  latter  and  Bwana  Mkubwa 
were  brought  together  in  Rhokana 
Corporation,  absorption  of  Bwana 
Mkubwa  bringing  to  it  just  over  30 
percent  of  the  capital  of  Mufulira  Cop¬ 
per.  Control  of  Mufulira,  64.07  percent, 
is  owned  by  Rhodesia  Selection  Trust, 
which  in  turn  is  controlled  by  American 
Metal  Co.  Until  the  pending  trade  is 
put  through,  the  entire  capital  of  Mufu¬ 
lira  will  be  owned  by  Rhodesian  Selec¬ 
tion  Trust,  Rhokana,  and  the  British 
South  Africa  Co.  Mufulira  has  come  to 
be  of  first-class  importance,  as  its  pro¬ 
duction  last  year  was  the  largest  of  the 
several  Rhodesian  copper  mining  com¬ 
panies. 

►  Northern  Rhodesia  Co.  is  paying  a 
first  and  final  dividend  of  7i  percent. 
Last  year  5  percent  was  paid. 

►  Rhokana  Corporation  has  declared  an 
interim  dividend  of  10  percent.  No 
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Headframe  and  auxiliary  ventilation  surface  plant  at  West  Vlaldontein 
mine«  Witwatersrand 
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increase  in  car  capacity 
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By  improved  design, 

ICard  Engineers  often 
have  added  5%.  10% « 
even  20%  to  capacity 
without  increase  in  size. 
Perhaps  we  can  show 
equal  results  for  you. 
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for  the  year  on  its  £8  par  shares,  the 
same  as  a  year  ago. 

►  DeBeers  will  have  its  Dutoitspan  mine 
in  operation  before  the  end  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  It  is  being  reopened  in  response  to 
an  exceptional  demand  for  large  gem 
stones.  Production  of  alluvial  diamonds 
is  adversely  affected  by  recent  heavy 
rains,  which  destroyed  river  break¬ 
waters. 

►  It  is  reported  that  the  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bian  mine  may  have  to  cease  operations 
due  to  lack  of  shipping  space  to  deliver 
the  small  quantities  of  supplies  required 
from  month  to  month.  Since  the  shaft 
was  bottomed  at  317  ft.  a  year  ago,  a 
crosscut  extended  from  the  300-ft.  level 
has  cut  three  veins,  and  driving  on 
these  is  now  proceeding.  No.  1  vein 
averages  1  oz.  of  gold  per  ton  over  a 
width  of  1  ft.  for  a  distance  of  50  ft. 
No.  2  vein  values  are  2  oz.  per  ton 
over  a  width  of  IJ  ft.  for  a  distance 
of  80  ft.  No.  3  vein  averages  1.3  oz. 
per  ton  over  7.4  ft.  for  a  length  of  160 
ft.,  but  the  north  face  now  assays  16 
dwt.  and  the  south  face  8  dwt.  per 
ton.  It  is  understood  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  was  purchased  and  financed  a  few 
years  ago  by  strong  mining  interests 
on  the  basis  of  the  values  in  waste 
material  left  on  the  surface  by  very 
early  or  even  ancient  miners.  In  conse¬ 
quence  these  underground  developments 
are  highly  encouraging. 


Engineering  Societies  Aid 
Hemisphere  Cooperation 

THE  LEADING  engineering  societies 
of  the  United  States,  according  to  a 
recent  announcement,  have  banded  to¬ 
gether  to  form  a  joint  committee  on 
Inter-American  Engineering  Coopera¬ 
tion,  devoted  to  establishing  relations 
with  engineering  societies  in  the  other 
American  republics  to  promote  a  free 
interchange  of  ideas  and  suggestions  and 
to  collaborate  in  rendering  professional 
services  and  advice.  The  member  socie¬ 
ties  include  the  A.S.C.E.,  the  A.I.M.E., 
the  A.S.M.E.,  the  A.I.E.E.,  and  the 
A.I.Ch.E.  Total  membership  of  these 
groups  is  about  70,000. 

The  new  committee  plans  to  collabo¬ 
rate  in  its  work  with  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Development  Commission  and  with 
the  Division  of  Industrial  Research  of 
the  U.  S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
At  the  outset  it  is  planned  to  write  to 
various  Latin-American  engineering  so¬ 
cieties  suggesting  means  whereby  tech¬ 
nical  articles  may  be  exchanged.  Digests 
of  technical  articles  appearing  in  this 
country  will  be  sent  to  the  Latin-Ameri¬ 
can  groups  so  that  they  may  select  those 
in  which  they  are  interested.  These  will 
then  be  translated  and  sent  to  them.  A 
similar  process  will  be  observed  with 
articles  appearing  in  Latin  America. 

Philip  W.  Henry  is  chairman  of  the 
joint  committee,  and  Dr.  Arthur  M. 
Greene,  Dean  Emeritus  of  the  School 
of  Engineering  at  Princeton,  is  secre- 
tarv. 
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The  Merrick  Weightometer  pro¬ 
vides  a  continuous,  automatic 
occurate  weight  record  while 
material  is  in  motion  on  con¬ 
veyor.  It  weighs  without  inter¬ 
rupting  conveyor  service. 

Applicable  to  any  sise  belt  con¬ 
veyor,  horisontal  or  inclined. 
An  accurate  and  dependable 
means  of  keeping  constant 
check  on  production. 
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ROSS 

FEEDER^^^ 

Cntnpteiety 

Canirois 

the  flow  of  any  size  material  from 
Storage  Bins,  Hoppers  or  Open- 
Dump  Chutes  to  Crushers,  Con¬ 
veyors,  Screens,  etc. 

High  in  efficiency.  Low  in  main 
tenance  and  power  consumption. 

Furnished  in  sizes  to  suit  your  op¬ 
eration.  Scalping  unit  to  fit  your 
chute  if  desired.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  for  recommendation. 


ROSS  SCREEN  A  FEEDER  CO. 

IS  Bector  Street  11  Walpole  Bead, 

New  York  Sorblton,  Sorre)'. 

D.  S.  A.  Bnvland 

Canadian  LiMntea:  E.  Loai  Ltd.,  Orillia.  OnL 
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Reflections  from 
Washington 

{Continued  from  page  90) 

its  blessing  have  not  been  given  to 
the  project,  because  of  the  labor  short¬ 
age  in  the  area.  In  withholding  its  ap¬ 
proval,  WMC  has  stood  its  ground 
against  pressure  from  all  sides,  in¬ 
cluding  the  best  that  could  be  offered 
by  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

Cadmium  Shortage 

CADMIUM  is  one  of  the  metals  in 
short  supply.  Late  in  July  the  con¬ 
servation  order  controlling  the  uses 
of  the  metal  (M-65a)  was  amended  to 
prohibit  its  use  in  pigments  except 
for  specific  purposes,  most  of  which 
are  military.  Since  it  came  on  the 
heels  of  a  request  of  WPB’s  Conserva¬ 
tion  Division  that  industry  use  the 
technical  consultants  of  the  division  to 
suggest  substitute  materials,  users  of 
cadmium  should  have  been  warned 
that  a  critical  situation  was  approach¬ 
ing.  In  spite  of  this,  some  disbelief 
has  been  expressed  concerning  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  figures  on  supply. 

In  an  effort  to  spike  rumors  to  the 
contrary,  the  operating  committee  on 
aircraft  materials  conservation  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  aircraft  industry,  which 
uses  approximately  50  percent  of  all 
cadmium  consumed,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  stockpile  amounted  to  only  one 
month's  supply  and  that  consumers' 
stocks  also  had  been  drastically  re¬ 
duced.  The  remedies  suggested  are 
reduction  of  requirements  to  the  mini¬ 
mum,  and  the  substitution  of  other 
materials  for  protective  coatings  to 
the  largest  possible  extent. 

Government  officials,  cognizant  of 
the  entire  situation,  say  that  if  the 
scheduling  of  airplane  production 
hinges  on  cadmium,  we  may  look  for 
a  small  controlled  materials  plan  that 
ffill  drastically  cut  the  use  of  cad¬ 
mium.  The  armed  services  want 
planes,  with  or  without  cadmium. 

On  the  supply  side,  all  major  flue- 
dust  recovery  plants  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  or  are  actually  under  con¬ 
struction  and  every  possibility  for  the 
refining  of  secondary  material  is  now 
in  use.  Every  source  of  imported 
cadmium  has  been  accounted  for. 

Since  most  of  the  cadmium  supply 
is  recovered  as  a  byproduct  of  zinc  at 
the  rate  of  1  unit  of  cadmium  to  260 
units  of  zinc,  it  is  evident  that  zinc 
production  must  be  increased  tremen¬ 
dously  before  cadmium  in  any  signifi- 
,cant  quantity  can  be  available.  The 
likelihood  is  that  the  supply  will  be 
shorter,  because  of  labor  shortages  in 
the  zinc  mines  and  smelters,  rather 
than  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  an 
easier  supply.  Assuming  usage  of 
cadmium  continues  to  the  present  ex¬ 
tent  in  the  aircraft  industry,  require- 
■nents  will  continue  to  mount  until 
production  reaches  its  peak. 


Heavy-Media  Mill 
at  Leadville 

{Continued  from  page  69) 

overfiow  from  the  thickener  is  used 
for  wash  water. 

Underfiow  from  the  thickener  is  fed 
to  a  Crockett-type  magnetic  separator, 
the  overflow  of  which  is  returned  to 
the  thickener.  The  underflow  from  the 
magnetic  separator  is  fed  to  a  second 
smaller  magnetic  separator  of  the  same 
type.  Overflow  from  this  machine  also 
returns  to  the  thickener,  the  under¬ 
flow  being  sent  to  the  jig.  The  cleaned 
ferrosilicon  from  both  magnetic  sepa¬ 
rators  is  delivered  to  a  screw  classifier 
used  for  densifying.  Overflow  from 
the  densifier  goes  to  the  thickener. 
The  densifled  medium  is  passed  through 
a  demagnetizing  coil  and  goes  to  a 
medium  storage  tank,  which  furnishes 
makeup  for  the  cone. 

The  bottom  floor  of  the  concentra¬ 
tor  portion  of  the  mill  is  constructed 
as  a  large,  shallow  tank,  able  to  contain 
the  contents  of  the  cone  in  ease  a 
stoppage  of  the  air  lift  and  rakes  in 
the  cone  make  it  desirable  to  empty 
the  cone  to  prevent  the  medium  from 
packing  in  it.  From  this  concrete 
trough  a  bucket  elevator  can  deliver 
the  mixed  medium  and  ore  to  the  wash¬ 
ing  screens,  from  which  the  medium 
enters  the  cleaning  circuit  and  the  ore 
material  discharges  to  the  tailings 
conveyor  after  being  washed.  All  of 
the  operations  in  the  concentrator  are 
controlled  from  a  single  Westinghouse 
control  panel.  Makeup  water  is  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  City  of  Leadville,  be¬ 
ing  metered  from  a  pipe  line  crossing 
the  property.  Electric  power  is  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  local  power  company. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  coarse 
tailings  would  stack  at  such  a  steep 
angle  that  mechanical  distribution 
would  be  necessary.  However,  it  was 
discovered  that  by  mixing  the  deslimer 
overflow,  the  jig  tailings  discharge, 
and  the  cone  tailings,  the  mixture 
could  he  made  to  flow  in  launders  at 
a  slope  of  two  inches  per  foot.  In 
this  manner  the  problem  of  tailings 
disposal  is  solved  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  as  a  broad  area  considerably 
lower  than  the  mill  is  available  for 
tailings  disposal. 

Complete  metallurgical  data  on  mill 
performance  are  not  yet  available. 
The  first  two  cars  of  concentrates 
shipped  assayed  as  follows: 

Car  No.  1  Car  No.  2 

Zinc,  percent .  13.20  12.35 

Lead,  percent .  5.45  5.80 

Copper,  percent .  0.70  0.20 

Silver,  oz.  per  ton ....  5.90  5.70 

Gold,  oz.  per  ton .  0.06  0.04 

In  view  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  dump  material  now  being  treated 
is  known  to  be  below  average  in 
grade,  the  management  believes  that 
performance  of  the  mill  will  cheek  the 
results  of  laboratory  tests  satisfac¬ 
torily. 


When  disaster  strikes  in  a  mine.. .when 
fire  breaks  out  in  an  industrial  plant  or 
factory,  or  an  accident  sets  loose  poison¬ 
ous  gases  and  smoke  ...  gas  masks  of 
assured  dependability  must  be  ready 
for  instant  use. 

Willson  Gas  Mask  WUG-N2  has  the 
approval  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Mines  for  all  gases  and  smoke.  Like 
many  other  Willson  protective  devices, 
it  sets  the  standard.  It  offers  full  pro¬ 
tection  without  burdening  or  hamper¬ 
ing  the  work  of  the  wearer. 

GOGGLES  •  RESPIRATORS  •  GAS  RUSKS  •  HELRICTS 

WItLSON 
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PHILCO  BATTERIES  ARE  ENGINEERED  TO  DELIVER 
SUSTAINED  HIGH  VOLTAGE,  HOUR  AFTER  HOUR! 


The  sustained  high  voltage  you  get  in  a  Philco 
battery  hauls  more  tons  per  charge  . . .  keeps  the 
operation  going  at  high  speed ! 

There’s  maximum  capacity  in  a  Philco,  too — coupled 
with  long  productive  life.  Together  these  Philco  fea¬ 
tures  add  up  to  the  most  efficient  battery  you  can  buy 
for  today’s  mining  service. 

Write  for  the  latest  Philco  Mine  Battery  catalog. 


It  takes  a  rugged  locomotive  battery— one  that  will 
deliver  high  voltage  hour  after  hour— to  keep  mine 
production  on  top  of  war  schedules. 

But  you  can  count  on  a  Philco  to  do  the  job,  and  do 
it  at  lower  haulage  cost  per  ton!  Every  Philco  cell  is 
engineered  to  give  you  extra  wallop  not  only  when  the 
battery  is  fully  charged  but  right  up  to  the  time  it  goes 
back  to  the  charging  room. 

philco  corporation,  storage  battery  division,  TRENTON  7,  NEW  JERSEY 
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resistance  to  impact.  Data  on  prices, 
characteristics,  and  suggested  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  alloys  may  be  obtained  from 
the  company. 


INDUSTRIAL  NOTES 


Super-Size  Concentrating  Table 


DESIGNED  particularly  for  large- 
scale  operations,  a  new,  over-size  con¬ 
centrating  table  has  been  announced  by 
Overstrom  &  Sons,  Alhambra,  Calif.  The 
unit,  which  has  given  excellent  results 
at  several  properties  in  the  West  and 
the  South,  measures  8  by  30  ft.  and  has 
a  capacity  equal  to  that  of  three  or  four 
standard-size  tables. 

Features  include:  elimination  of 
shock  to  building  or  foundation  by 
means  of  improved  balance;  differential 
head  motion,  operating  in  an  oil  bath; 
curvilinear  motion  of  deck;  45  percent 
saving  in  floor  space  over  equivalent  ca- 


Gas-Proof  Splice  Box 

OHIO  BRASS  CO.,  Mansfield,  Ohio,  an¬ 
nounces  a  new  explosion-proof  connec¬ 
tion  box,  known  as  the  0-B  Type  FG 
gas-proof  splice  box.  Designed  to  sec- 
tionalize  trailing  cables  in  gaseous 


pacity  in  smaller  tables;  25  percent  sav¬ 
ing  in  power;  and  70  percent  less  at¬ 
tendance. 

The  stroke  is  adjustable,  while  operat¬ 
ing,  between  7/16  in.  and  1^  in.,  high 
operating  speeds  can  be  employed,  and 
it  is  possible  to  operate  two  decks  from 
one  head  motion  if  desired.  Because 
deeper  riffles  can  be  used  on  this  deck 
than  are  practicable  for  smaller  tables, 
material  too  coarse  for  a  standard  table 
is  said  to  be  effectively  handled  by  the 
new  Overstrom.  Further  construction 
and  operating  details  are  furnished  in 
the  company’s  bulletin,  G-3. 


vided  by  means  of  which  the  case  may 
be  spiked  to  a  timber.  Cables  handled 
by  the  connector  range  from  No.  8  to 
No.  2/0. 


Drip-proof  Vertical  Motors 


Army-Navy  “E”  awards  for  excellence 
in  the  production  of  war  materials  have 
recently  been  given  to  the  following 
plants:  Garfield  smelter  of  American 
Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  Garfield,  Utah; 
the  potash  plant  of  International  Miner¬ 
als  &  Chemical  Corp.,  Carlsbad,  N.  M.; 
Gates  Rubber  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Baker 
Mfg.  Co.,  Springfield,  Ill.;  Carborundum 
Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  and  Bristol 
Co.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

John  Meyer,  secretary  of  Sauerman 
Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  died  in  Chicago 
on  Alay  14,  at  the  age  of  46. 

Sam  Tour,  for  the  past  14  years  in 
charge  of  the  engineering  department 
of  Lucius  Pitkin,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
announces  that  the  metallurgical  labora¬ 
tories  he  established  for  that  company 
will  now  be  operated  under  the  name  of 
Sam  Tour  &  Co.,  Inc.,  with  main  offices 
at  65  Pine  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Lucius 
Pitkin,  Inc.,  continues  at  47  Fulton  St. 

Lincoln  Electric  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
is  now  assisting  in  training  welders  for 
work  in  U.  S.  Alaritime  Commission 
shipyards. 

Separations  Engineering  Corp.  an¬ 
nounces  the  removal  of  its  custom  mill¬ 
ing  and  cleaning  plant  to  10  Hubert  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  The  company  special¬ 
izes  in  separation  of  minerals  and  other 
substances  by  means  of  air,  electro¬ 
static,  and  magnetic  devices. 

C.  T.  Ruhf  has  been  elected  president 
of  Mack  Trucks,  Inc. 
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working  areas,  the  device  is  said  to  offer 
a  simple  rugged  means  of  connecting 
three-conductor  cables  by  means  of 
heavy  bolted  terminals.  It  has  been 
tested  and  approved  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Mines. 

Cable  enters  the  case  through  a  pack¬ 
ing  gland  which  is  assembled  in  the 
mine  shop  and  sealed  to  the  end  of  the 
cable.  Thereafter  the  gland  assembly  re¬ 
mains  with  the  cable  and  is  attach^  to 
the  case  by  two  capscrews.  Safety  ground 
connection  is  automatically  made 
through  the  box  casting.  Lugs  are  pro- 


DRIP-PKOOF,  D.C.,  VERTICAL  AIO- 
TORS  of  new  design  are  announced  by 
General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Suitable  for  low-thrust,  solid-shaft  ap¬ 
plication  on  pumps,  machine  tools,  and 
marine  installations,  the  new  motors 
are  furnished  in  sizes  ranging  from  40 
to  200  hp.  Proper  lubrication,  installa¬ 
tion,  and  inspection  details  have  received 
attention  in  the  design  of  these  motors. 


Hard-Facing  Alloys 

TWO  NEW  HARD-FACING  ALLOYS, 
containing  cobalt,  chromium,  and  tung¬ 
sten,  have  been  made  available  in  the 
form  of  oxy-acetylene  welding  rods  by 
Stoody  Co.,  Whittier,  Calif.  Stoody  1, 
the  harder  of  the  two  alloys,  is  said 
to  provide  high  resistance  to  abrasion, 
corrosion,  and  heat;  Stoody  6,  though 
not  so  hard  as  Stoody  1,  is  said  to  be 
much  more  ductile  and  to  provide  greater 


BULLETINS 

Diesel  Kngines.  Operating  cost  data 
and  particulars  on  design,  manufacture, 
and  service  facilities  for  Fairbanks,  Morse 
diesel  engines  are  given  in  a  new  publi¬ 
cation  of  Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

Magnetic  Pulley  Maintenance.  Dings 
Magnetic  Separator  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wls., 
has  issued  a  new  40-page  handbook  con¬ 
taining  complete  information  and  opera¬ 
ting  tips  on  maintenance  of  magnetic 
pulleys.  The  book  is  fully  illustrated, 
and  contains  a  pulley  selection  table  and 
other  data, 

Electric  Motor  Buying  Data.  Simplified 
buying  data  in  bound  and  loose-leaf  form 
have  been  published  by  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Mfg.  Co.  in  a  180-page  book 
on  “Motor  Buying  Data”  and  a  276-page 
book  on  “Control  Buying  Data.”  Popu¬ 
lar  types  and  ratings  of  motors  up  to 
100  hp.,  and  a  wide  variety  of  control 
equipment,  are  covered  in  these  books. 
Arranged  to  fit  buyers’  needs,  the  new 
books  include  only  pertinent  data  and 
include  a  convenient  index  system.  They 
are  available  only  from  Westlnghouse 
district  offices,  not  from  the  Pittsburgh 
headquarters. 
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to  serve  mine  operators 


INEXPERIENCED  engineering  consultants,  skilled  metallurg¬ 
ists  and  a  large  staff  of  trained  designing  engineers 
familiar  with  all  modern  methods  of  mining  and  ore  reduc¬ 
tion,  are  available  to  mine  operators  who  use  Southwestern 
Engineering  service.  Backing  up  this  staff  of  technical  ad¬ 
visors  and  practical  mill  designers,  are  fabricating  facilities 
and  construction  crews  which  transform  flow  sheets  and 
blueprints  into  completed  plants  with  a  minimum  of  delay. 
The  logical  first  step  in  building  a  new  ore  mill  or  remodeling 
an  old  plant,  is  to  call  in  Southwestern. 


WRITE  FOR  BULLETIN  NO.  402 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF.,  U.S.A. 


Cable  Address:  SOUTHENG 


4800  SANTA  FE  AVENUE 
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